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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC | EMILE BENIC DE SERRANO, 


Prima Donna. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION | SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 


Musical Conductor. 
FULL COURSE $200 PER YEAR. 


VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 


’ N. B.- Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
"PIANO TEACHERS CERTIFICATES. ment of the voice ae the beginning to an artistic 
Sh am Mason, Mus. Doc. A C.M., | finish. Réperto and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
**) Albert Ross Parsons, A C.M ran eenill husert tie direction of a choral society. 
Dudley Buck, resident $28 East 14th Street, New York. 
Albert Ross Parsons, }7ce-/resident = 
Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice-President ~ 7 +o 
R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Depariment ADOLF GLOSE, 
Frederick C. Pa ~ ¥: i, Principal Operatic Dept CONCERT PIANIST TEACHER, 
John C Griggs Musical Director. : ous 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 
The remova f the * hie Department to the ina: 
nediate vicit of Central Park in reases | -——"— - = 
attractiveness ax a home school M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
t tion address 


Pianist 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
lress. 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France 


H. 'W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 


Ad 








19-21 BK. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. ' ‘aa 
MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 

Professional Cards. sinkcaehane bite un tenees sageaaie 
es ——————————eee Private Studi 140 East 16th Street, New York. 








Professional Cards payable strictly in adcance. 
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Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, Only 


SOPRANO 


AMY FAY, 


Teacher in New 
DEPPE 
33 We 


rk of the Celebrated 
ME THOD 


Bist Street 


New York. 











| {7 East 2ist Street, New \ CHAS. HE RBERT CLARKE, 
— BP nfs :-< Dr Paxton’s) and 
GEORGE SWEET, . ee 
ith Av., New York 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 
487 5th Avenue, New Y : 
soprano. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, Concert and Oratorit | Bast 78d Street, New York 
No. 147 East 18th Street New York 7 Aaa ee : pas 
Instr nin SINGING and the Higher Branches | MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
€ Vox nd Dramatic Art , 
f\ alé ! d Piano Vir s 
F onservatoire Lessons 
Dr CARI MAR l IN, heorvy M Palcke speaks 
panist Address Ps) 
3ASSO, 
ety faye tegen gg? maha EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecti he Voice 
POWERS, 118 West Hth Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER 









3 : 4% IE rT’ _ ne al . 
DARIEN. Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
S1 8% Music Hall, 57th St. and7th Avenue, BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. | 
New York 21 Music Hall, Boston 
~ rp ~ ATT ~ 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Vv _ Mezzo Soptano. 
shasal anne aers : Pupil of Signor E Delle Sedie, of Paris 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
wee —T, . Vocal and Physical Developmeut 
, Mr C. W HI I N KY COl »M BS, Pupils and Singers pre me ed for Concert, Ora 
19 West 20 Street (Church of the Holy Com torio and Opera 
New Y¥ Stud 123 West 39th Street, New York 
LUDWIG DORER, WALTER KAUFMANN, 
I stand Teach« e higher a Piano Violoncellist and Teacher, 
I A. Ta S ~ 4 Y glee. ri bee 110 East 70th Street, deal val 
I 1 Daily, between Il2a © ’ 
1062 Halsey Street S ) . ah! ak tak Pl 
ant "NY | GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
ee CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
GEORGE M. GREENE, iaisie aie Ciainhaanensll, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Sing aes iarccctsgua ts titans aw eae 
yrator Cuur Cor rt, Oper: i £ 
M ‘ t [ ple of t 
o 4 rit er ony HARRISON MILLARD, 
I A - ) West 22d St., New Yor Vocal Instructor 
111 East 28th Street, New York 
THE NEW To )RE INSTITUTE FOR Maa! eerie AED be 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL C URE, 
230 East 62d Street. Mrs. ELIZABETH 
nplete sical edt cation given t utente : ‘ ‘ 
o the highest rerfectior CHURCHILL MAYER, 
F. & H. CaRRI, Dire z= Specially recommended by William Shake- 
, : spere, London 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, VOCAL CULTURE 
BARITON} ; ORA a AND CONCER nome in Harmor Fang aig en we, New vor 
" yt \ nue, New York is 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, 


LE E 
Voc al 
118 Kast 26t 


RRANI, 


Teacher, 
h Street, New York 





New York. 





ADDISON JOHN 


THE 


Hew Work Musical Erchange, 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, 


F. ; ; 
ANDREWS NOLAN 


PROPRIETORS, 
TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
idon by the MUSICAL EXCHANGE 


16 GEORGE S1 


No, 18 EAST 


Represented in Lor 


NOTCUTT, General Manager , HANOVER SQUARE, W 


PERCY 





| GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


VocaL Stupio; Opera A SPECIALTY. 


124 East 23d St., New York City. 


| 
| 
WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 
| 
| 
| 
J 


| 
| 
| 
| 











THE MUSIOAL COURIDE. 








Vocal 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 36th Street, New York. 


INSTRUCTION, 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street. New York 
PACKARD. 
Ten years principal tenor 
Company, London. Vocal 
branches. Metropolitan C« 
York 147 Pierrepont Street, 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Concert, Oratorio 
101 West 86th Street 


Dr ; 
FRED. C. 
Carl Rosa Opera 
instruction in all 
‘lege of Music, New 
Brooklyn. 





and Opera. Vocal 
New York 
FRANK DE RIALP, 


Legitimate Schoo! of Singing 


Baritone 
Culture. 





15 Kast 16th Street, New York 
Mr. WILLIAM COURT NEY, 
Concert-Oratorio ¢ and Vocal Irstruction. 


Addre ss 27 Union Hg ts ire 


-MURIO- c EL L 1, 


, New York, 
MMe. 
Vocal Instruction 


18 Irv ing Place, 


‘TI, 


New York. 


MME. JULIA ARAMEN 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratortos. Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 101 Manhattan Avenue 
104th Street, - 


Corner 


New York 





TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
3i4 East 15th Stre 


PAUL 


t, New York 


Will accept a limited number « f puptls 
Mr. and Mrs, BJORKSTEN 
Vocal Culture 


52d Street, New York. 


71 East 


Lena Doria Devine, 


The 


( ertifi ated Authority an Exponent 


_LAMPERTI. 











rt years le 
Lan rti's latest technical developments « 
siavcatdn "5 West 16th Street, New York 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Develoy ment and Com plete Education of 
the Voice 23 West 39th Street, New York 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING 
1494 Tre mont Street, Boston 


MAC CLY MONT, 

CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive engageirents for Recitals, Organ 
Openings, &c., and is prepared to accept pupils 
for instruc in Piano and Organ. Accompanist 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialty For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. Wm E. Ma 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 


Violin Virtuoso. 





E. 


tion 


Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
108 E ast 23d Street. New York. 


Lessons given in 
106 and 


W. ELL IOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and specia) lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE 

OPERA.,- Roles passed or restudied 

ORATORIO. Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT. Suitable répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer 


Works restudted in Eng.ish with Lyrtc Artists un- 


familiar with the language. 


78 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 


Studio 
lto3 pr. M. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO-CONCERT AND oe -~iaiaaaiaa 
FOCAL INSTRUCTI 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & oath Bldg.). 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 





Accompanist and Concert Organist. 
Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty. 
Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie } 


With F. E fusic Hall. 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 


Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano, 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and on Saturdays 
at Metropoiitan College of Music, 21 East 14th 
Street, New York Concert Engagements 


VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, 


J. F. 


New York. 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 
For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue, 
teachmont, Mass. 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, 
Tenor - Oratorio and Concert. 

For terms and dates apply to 
18 East 22d Street, 


New York. 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiat 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Ac dc lress, 120 Kast 
86th Street, New York 





Mme. Florenza d’Arona 
The Certificated Authority 
and Exponent of 


Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 
years. Prima Donna of the principal 
opera houses in Europe and America. 
Vocal Instruction Foundation to Stage. 
Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course 
124 East 44th St., New Vork. 


(Elder). 





Sten “LILLIE BERG 'S 
VOCAL SCHOOL. 


America s recognized authority on Lamperti 





-LAMPERTI 


FOUNDED 1880 


His accompanist and under teacher, with special 
ertificate S. 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Pupils prominent everywhere 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, *8 West 57th St.. New York 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano 


Soprano St 


Concert and Oratorio 
Patrick’s Cathedral 
23 East 46th Street, 


New York 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
f the Divine Paternity 
Instructio 


Organist Church o 





nin Piano and Comy 


ABBEY BUILDING. 
NEW YORK. 
AUTRY, 


AND CONCER‘1 
West, New York 


Broadway and 38th Street. 


MR. LEONARD E 


TENOR, ORATORIO 


245 Central Park 





MR. TOM KARL, 


CONCER1 AND CRATORIO 
A limited nt um ber o upils in ali bran 
ir ling ope a with st » deportment 
Hall Sith St. and 


7th Ave., New 


hes « 





CONRAD. BE HRE NS, 


Opera, 


Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 


689 Lexington Avenue, 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering Hall Building 


New York 


CHARLES LEE 


Pianoforte 


TRACY, 
Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method. 


Studio: No 9 Music Hall, 57th St and 7th Ave. 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 


Solo Soprano of Grace Church. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 

Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 


CHAS. x. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Ope ra. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 


Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 





CARL 
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ROSE AND OTTILIE SUTRO. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


Professional Cards. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics. 
Will reopen studio October 1. 
Address, 36 East 23rd Street, New York. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. aoaeeenacremarenenensnssioatst 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. | DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. | Soig Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 











CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


PERSONAL OR. 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano, 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesdav, Wednesay and Friday. 
| 639 ae Ave., ame Thursday and Saturday. 











Theory of Interpretation. 


A, J. GOODRICH, author of 
Analysis,” ‘*Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer's standpoint), “Music as a 
L angu age, &c. Lock Box 6, Cc HICAGO. 


Mr. CARL v. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
for Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, 2 wad ‘Lenox Avenue, New York. 


PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 518 West Erd Ave., near 90th St. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 


: _Comaialp Musical 


MME. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 





Mr. HARRY 








Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York 





London, England. 


| 
TURNER LLOYD | 
(Son of Mr. Edward Lloyd), 


Professor of the Royal Academy of 
prepared to receive pupils for lessons in singing. 
Address 103 New Bond Street, London, W. 


MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 


Tth Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N. Y., 


'W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Music, is | 
Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 








Mr. E. 





THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1804-1895. 


Especially recommended by Grieg. Mrs. Recina Watson’s SCHOOL 
A limited number of pupils taken. FOR THE 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., HIGHER ART OF 
London, England A . . . onns 
ftatintelta PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 





MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Gives lessons in the above pubieet at10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, , London, England. 

Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 


Mme, CLARA POOLE, 
roan Donna Contralto. 
Care of Mr. N. Vert, 


No. 6 Cork Street. Burlington Gardens, W., 
London, England. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


‘CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
| taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
| and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
| application. 











GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 








Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co. 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, __ 


Pianist and Conihiuchoe. 
New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 





CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
Will receive 


Studi 0, 731 Lexington Avenue, 


Mas. RA’ r CL IFF E CAPER TON, 
The representative of 
LAMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club 
Residence : 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. OGDEN 


Concert Pianist. 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. 
engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


NATALIE M E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 























| 


‘CRANE, 


} 
Voice CuLTuRE, 

ITALIAN METHOD. 

3 East 14th Street, 

New York. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


CONGERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 





Studio 4, 


Agency Founded 
1879. 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. | Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 
Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera | Sa 
gag kg ee York City. Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No.7, Vienna | monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
11, Austria tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 
AGNES THOMSON, | Sole representative of most of the leading 
| artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
SOPRANO. | d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
| bert, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
JAMES F. THOMSON, | brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
BARITONE. American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 


von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
Permanent address: | bition, Chicago. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


174 WABASH AVE,, 
CHICAGO, ILL. Apply for Catalogues. 


The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


NLA NANA A NANA ANA A ANA A AAA A ve 


Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 





‘*Dgear Sitr—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and asa means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
I am cordially yours, 





“The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
in existence.’’ 


Wishing you great success, RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON, 
Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





This renowned Music School offers the accumu 
lated advantages of years of successful operation, 
| Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 


Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Direc . mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
» Directress Languages, Painting. Students 


Drawing and 
have the use of a Fativ appointed stage, with 
scenery, pipe organs, harp, library and other free 
advantages equal to 10 lessuns per week, For 
particulars address 


E, EBERHARD., Mus. Doc., 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


142 West 23d St., New York. 


‘Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 

MISS CLARA BAUB, 
Fourth and Lawrence Sts, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


PIANIST, 


President, 











WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
Applications, Correspondence and New Music | CALVIN B. CADY, Piano. 
to be sent to | VITTORIO CARPI, Vocal. 
ss , _ ' . | CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ, 
Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, | §. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 

| 

| 


MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. | FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, ” enieneey &c, 





and School af 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL easitc rectormance, 


26.WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pianist’s Harmony Course. 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, DIRECTOR. 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in pee Special Methods employed. 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prau Amalie Joachim, Pr. H Goldschmidt (Vocal 





Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer- Mahr, Miss Jeppe (pi >; 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEY ER, Griinberg (violia); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 
cirectors. 

Lessons given to beginners and ap to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY (Thuringia). 
Complete Education in all the Tone Art. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
—— TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS.—— 





branches of 


Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 


Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER. 





OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
Our ADORESS~ BHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








m@ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


THE SCHIMMEL é NELSON PIANO C0. “se 


FARIBAULT, 


MInN. & 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street. New York. 


shaved 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
VW" may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 
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Owing to its 
many telling 
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GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 
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Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 
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817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24E. Baltimore St. 
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The only perfect modern Violins made ; so conceded by the 
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The REGINA is the first and only Music 
Box manufactured in the United 
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The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
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The REGINA excels in purity and vol- 
ume of tone as well as general dura- 
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The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
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imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
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attachment. 
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UR - Productions of the present year are 









the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


We a 


in Piano Manufacture. 


solicit for them the critical 






examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 
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& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
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Szumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardi, Evan- 

geline Florence, Relle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 

Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 

mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Con- 

certs, and the principal vocal and instrumental DAVENPORT g TREAGY 
celebrities, 5 
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E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 


PIANOS. 


SOHRMMEFR 


manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” ; 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 


stamped upon the sounding board : 


& CoO., 
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J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, partly similar name. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1894. 


ERTAINLY it can be said that the musical season 
is now fairly launched. And it will be a lively 
one, we assure you. 


HE playing of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 

at their first concert last week displayed no 

especial difference from last season. Nor has Mr. 

Paur changed one iota in his methods of conducting. 

An extended review of the concert may be found 
elsewhere. 


HE tenor M. Fontein, who recently held his own 
i for an hour and a half against a yelling audience 
at Rouen, should be carefully garnered by an Ameri- 
can manager. The human calliope who shouted 
out the details of the program at the Wild West 
show would be a miere tenore di grazia compared to 
this Gallic foghorn. 
HEY have a pleasant punishment in Morocco. 
A malefactor has the flesh of his hand sliced, 
the wound filled with salt and the whole hand is then 
sewn up in leather. When the leather wears off the 
wound is healed, but the hand remains closed for- 
ever. Yet wonder has been expressed at the paucity 
of piano recitals in Morocco ! 


BERNARD SHAW, music critic, of London, 
. has been called the dramatic critics know- 
nothing. Mr. Shaw’s clever play, ‘‘Arms and the 
Man,” didnot meet with full critical favor in the Eng- 
lish metropolis. Suppose Cosima Wagner got mad at 
Mr. Shaw’s strictures on the last Bayreuth perform- 
ances, would Mr. Shaw see the humor of the situa- 
tion? 


‘6 OUR remarks about the Shakespeare fad in one 


of your latest numbers were perfectly proper” 
was said to THE MUSICAL COURIER by a vocal au- 
thority afew daysago. And sothey were. What has 
Mr. William Shakespeare, of London, done for 


American vocal art through American singers who 
have been paying him thousands of pounds for les- 
sons? Whois there to-day among American singers 
that stands on a high artistic plane as a result of 
lessons from Shakespeare? 


Let us have the names, 





Editor-in-Chief. | 


COU- | 
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and if no name is forthcoming let those who favor 
etd ridiculous Shakespeare fad hold their peace for 


HE cables announce the enormous success of 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, in Berlin at a Phil- 

| harmonicconcert. Shereceived sixrecalls. Mention 

| of her successes elsewhere in Germany will be found 
| in this issue among the foreign notes. 


F course Jacob Rupp, clarinet player, got no 
| damages against the Musical Union when he 
| brought suit last week to recover $250 for having 
been deprived of livelihood by the Union. It ap- 
| pears that he violated one of the by-laws prohibiting 
members of the Union from playing with any or- 
|chestra which contains a non-union man. So the 
consequence is Rupp, clarinet player, has had a hard 
| struggle for existence recently—and all this in a free 
| country, which supposably guarantees to all a living. 
What a monstrous farce it is! 











R. H. E. KREHBIEL, the musical critic of the 
M ‘‘Tribune,” recently went to Boston, and when 
| he came back he said in print things which stirred 
| up his friends atthe Hub. They replied to him with 
| courteous incisiveness. It was not good of them 
to drop those sparks about the infrequency of Mr. 
Krehbiel’s lectures in Boston; for how can Bos- 
ton possibly stand in need of instruction from the 
lecture platform when every blessed and beautiful 
one of its twenty-four symphony concerts is illumi- 
nated by the clear sunlight of Mr. Apthorpe’s pro- 
gram notes? Mr. Krehbiel went to Boston to lec- 
ture once upon atime, and even though the one and 
only Mrs. Jack attended each discourse and hung in 
mute rapture upon his accents, he returned to New 
York like Khem Singh in Kipling’s ‘‘On the City 
Wall,” and said, ‘‘It is no good out yonder.”” West- 
ward the star of discourse turnedits way. Mr. Kreh- 
| biel has a delightful route, extending from Cincinnati 
to Alton, Ill. If Boston can live without him, he can 
| certainly live without Boston. 
| But there was really no good reason why the Bos- 
tonians should be sostirred up. Mr. Krehbiel merely 
confessed that he was unable to comprehend the 
grounds upon which musical judgments were formed 
in Boston. We take this to have been a most delicate 
tribute to the genius of the St. Botolphians. Their 
wisdom is like the peace of God, in that it passeth 
understanding. But Mr. Krehbiel’s opinion is not 
necessarily that of all New York. There are others. 

The critical judgment of the professional reviewers 
of New York and Boston, as a plain matter of fact, 
does not differ any more widely than does the critical 
judgment of the New Yorkers among themselves ; 
and this declaration is made with a full estimate of 
|the importance of the statements contained in the 
Boston ‘‘Transcript’s” dissection of Mr. Krehbiel. 
The writer of this article, who certainly permitted 
his warmth of feeling to get the betterof his memory, 
declared that in New York the critics were in the 
habit of co-operating in the formation of critical 
judgments. It was unfortunate, indeed, that almost 
on the heels of his assertion that ‘‘ when you take up 
the ‘Morning Trumpet’ and read the judgment of 
this opera or that pianist, just appealing for metro- 
politan favors, you need rarely go further to learn 
the opinions of the guild,” came the production of 
‘*Rob Roy” and the débuts of César Thomson and 
Marie Louise Bailey. The ‘‘ Herald,” ‘‘Times” and 

World” were most hearty in their praise of the 
operetta; the ‘‘ Tribune” was politely disappointed, 
and the ‘‘Sun” bitterly condemnatory. Allthe papers, 
except the ‘‘ Tribune,” were swift and emphatic in 
their approval of M. Thomson ; but Mr. Krehbiel was 
not quite certain what he thought. This does not 
look as if there was any general agreement among 
the critics. 

But our good friend of the ‘‘ Transcript” is igno- 
rant of one or two other interesting things, in regard 
to which we take pleasure in enlightening him. It is 
popularly supposed among musical persons that 
Krehbiel, of the ‘‘ Tribune ;” Finck, of the ‘‘ Even- 
ing Post,” and Henderson, of the ‘‘ Times,” form an 
alliance of fierce and determined Wagnerites. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Krehbiel and Mr. Henderson 
differ radically on Wagnerian questions, as anyone 
can ascertain by reading their books. A year ago or 
more Mr. Finck and Mr. Henderson quarreled about 
the latter's review of the former's ‘‘ Life of Wagner,” 
and they have not spoken to one another since. Mr. 
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Steinberg, of the ‘‘Herald,” does not ‘‘train” with 
the other critics at all and never enters the press 
room of the opera house. Mr. De Koven, of the 
‘*World,” writes his articles on a pad while sitting in 
his seat in the auditorium, and hence does not wait 
to hear the opinions of his confréres. It was un- 
worthy of the dignity of a great newspaper like the 
Boston ‘‘ Transcript” to assert that any person or 
any work is condemned or praised in New York at 
the suggestion of some one critic. Such stories are 
frequently told by disappointed virtuosi, who are 
astounded by the fact that American critics do not 
blindly follow the lead of certain amiable gentlemen 
in Leipsic, Vienna and Berlin. But THE Musica 
CourRIER knows the independence of the New York 


critics. They frequently disagree, and they are 
sometimes unanimously wrong. But they never 
form a cabal against any musician. They may be 


poor, but they are honest. 

It has already been asserted in this article that the 
opinion of Mr. Krehbiel is not necessarily that of all 
New York. His assertion that this city hears more 
good music in aseason than Boston did not mean 
that we hear better music. He meant simply what 
he said—that there area greater number of good 
musical entertainments given in New York than in 
Boston. That this is true is not due to the existence 
of a finer musical taste here, but simply to the pres- 
ence of a greater population and a larger wealth. 
If Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau give fifty per- 
formances of opera here against a dozen there, it is 
because there are more wealthy people here to pay 
for them. . 

But we think that neither Mr. Krehbiel nor any 
other critic in this city will assert that we possess an 
orchestra superior in merit to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, or a quartet that surpasses that led by 
Mr. Kneisel. We pay for more than twenty-four 
orchestral concerts in one season and we hear more 
than two good quartets. We even pay for the 
pleasure of listening to our friends from Boston, and 
we are quite willing to admit that we pay for nothing 
that gives us a better return for our money. But our 
friends at the Hub will at least da us New Yorkers 
the justice to admit that we appreciate them, and 
therefore we must have a certain amount of musical 
taste behind our members and our bank accounts. 

Boston is a good city. We have no sympathy with 
any New Yorker who assumes a patronizing air and 
lugs in references to ‘‘the provinces.” Nothing can 
be more provincial than the assumption of such an 
attitude by a New Yorker. Boston is smaller than 
New York, but it is time that we Americans gave 
over measuring merit bysize, And it would be more 
seemly in smaller cities to abandon their custom of 
flying to arms every time a New Yorker utters a 
criticism. They should remember that these outcries 
are confessions that our opinions have weight. The 
musical critics of Boston treated Mr. Krehbiel with 
altogether too much consideration; a paragraph 
would have been enough for him. Other men in 
New York, whose opinions are perhaps quite as valu- 
able as his, delight in praising the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Boston musical taste and even Mr. Paur. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER gladly declares its belief in 
Boston. That city has a great deal of fine music, a 
goodly array of admirable performances, a strong 
corps of teachers, a notable body of young com- 
posers, a scholarly conductor, and a staff of critics 
who are gentlemen and good fellows, and who can 
never by any possible chance be suspected of agree- 
ing in their judgments. 





DALBERT TALKS. 

WAS born at Glasgow in 1864 and my earliest youth 
was passed in England. This circumstance, as 
wellas my French sounding name, has unfortunately 
given rise to many erroneous rumors regarding my 
nationality. I say unfortunately, as I hold the inter- 
national in art—especially in the creating art—a mis- 
fortune ; it is acancer, which has destroyed many an 
otherwise able work of art. The truly great can only 
be reached through a genuine national feeling, in 

this case through unadulterated Germanism. 

My youth among foreign surroundings, where I was 
neither understood nor esteemed, was not happy. I 
was German throughout; my father, in spite of his 
French name, was a born German; so were my 
grandparents. The stiff and sober English way of 
living did not agree with my views. I am’a German, 
and am proud to call myself German, to be able to 
work and live for German art. Even this is suffering 
at present from Italian influence; but the German 
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sentiment will, it is to be hoped, in time be able to 
throw off the shackles 

Of the time I spent in Eng 
there is nothing worth mentioning; a 


land—years of fog ina 
op untry 


to cover my artisti which my 


reeling, 








first teacher, Ernst Pauer, otherwise a splendid peda- 
did not understand how to lift. Had not two 
ts pierced the darkness, I would have 
shed in the fog. To those two I owe my artistic 
‘ pm They were Hans Richter and Franz | 
szt. My meeting with Liszt was the most import- 
event ny life. It awakened in me the dormant 
seeds of musical aspirations. It was in Weimar. He 
gave me th mpulse to become a practical 
rtist. Up to this time I had devoted myself tocom- 
tudying the pianoas asideissue. Through 
became a pianist, and soon afterward ap- 
concert (1882-1883). As my career as 
st was so successful, I laid compositiot 
y, devoting my next ten years principally to 
piano playing. Then only the impulse to create 
d the upper hand, and this time it is likely to re 
is traveling about the country is to me very 
isympathetic; the highest aim of an artist is the 
art, no matter what difficulties may be 
vnin hisway. Truly, the career of a composer, 
p y an operatic composer of severe style, is 
1orns. There is hardly a stage, perhaps, 
pt the Carlsruhe Court eat 
é yositio 
) I 
\ . W 
the pretty low ai hat is, t 
b has bet eached en everything 
A ) accepted that mes f an author 
s ‘ l by , even if it is the boldest trash 
Se I Me Amico Fritz,” &c According to 
atters k desperate if, for instance, family 
relations with the intendant cannot drag shallow 
work over ral stages (Berlin, Hannover, Weimar), 
r one gains the favor of another intendant by flat- 


tery, praising his composition, or even is able to pay 


the debts of the almighty capellmeister, Has not 
one of our first theatre directors made me conditions 
which call for a deposit in bank of 5,000 mark fora 
first presentation of my ‘‘ Rubin’? What chances are 
there for musicians with ambition and ideal thoughts? 
To the preceding might be added that I had not 
had any tuition in composition and theory. My 
heroes were always and still remain Bach, Beethoven, | 


Wagner, Brahms, Shakespeare and Goethe ; the split 
in the Wagner-Brahms question I cannot understand. 
One should only love the good in art. 


7 dy 
GQ DTeé 


ahms have accomplished good; why not ven- 


erate both ? EUGEN D'ALBERT. 





THE SUTRO SISTERS 


ENSEMBLE PIANISTS 
IANO ensemble playing is a rare art nowadays, 
although especially beloved in the time when 
Moscheles and Chopin played with all the former's 
Handel.” Yet the literature for two 


pianos is copious and interesting. 


‘Hommage a 


[hat little public interest is manifested in this 
the art is possibly due to the fact that 
They are solitary 


yirds of music and prefer to roost on the lonely 


branch of 


pianists are not clannish enough. 


branch of solo work. Some years Josefty and Rosen- 


thal collaborated, and with astonishing results. 

But cit 
they only hinted at the possibilities of the literature. | 
In fact they preferred to astound by unison work in 
solo études, by Chopin and Henselt. 

[he Misses and Ottilie Sutro, who have de- 
voted their energies to the exploitation of original 
composed for two pianos, will give an invi- 
recital at Madison Square Garden Music Hall 
next Thur at 4 These very 
talented y« ladies have studied abroad with such | 

»f Berlin, and have mastered their | 
instrument completely. But it their ensemble 
playing which aroused the admiration of continental 
It is veritably ‘‘ensemble,” and is remark- | 
able for unison work, finish and a oneness of musical | 
sentiment. The program will consist of variations | 
op. 13, by Herzogenberg. A scherzo in Canon Form | 
by Labor; Reinecke’s charming “ Belle Griselidis;” 
Brahms’ allegro and andante from op. 34, and Liszt's 


Ross 


must 
tation 


sday afternoon, o'clock. 
uny 
masters as Barth, « 


1S 


critics 


30th Wagner | 


‘‘Les Préludes.” Much interest has been manifested 
in the appearance of these gifted sisters. They play 
also with the Seidl Society in Brooklyn, November 
13. They have revived an agreeable and greatly neg- 
lected form of ensemble music. 





Mk. WOOLF 1S AGONIZED. 

R. BEN WOOLF seems to have constituted him- 
M self the champion for Mr. Emil Paur and the 
30ston Symphony Orchestra. Last Sunday’s Boston 
‘‘Herald” contained a lengthy and thrilling account 
of the various criticisms which appeared in the New 
York dailies the morning following the concert of 
Boston's Pride. Mr. Woolf spared no one with his 
relentless logic, not even himself. Among other 
glittering things he writes: 


It is true that Mr. de Koven is, to some extent, a musician, and that 
Mr. Krehbiel is not, but both agree in finding fault with the orches- 
tra, though they contradict each other If the plan be, as it is 
$ y suspected to be, to ‘down’ Paur in New York, there 





be some agreement regarding the details, as far as funda- 





oncerned, 





| principles are 
Isn't there something wrong with this paragraph? 
If Messrs. Krehbiel and De Koven had intended to 
‘‘down” Mr. Paur wouldn't they have agreed in ad- 
vance? Nay, nay, Benjamin, thy logic is weak. Good 
wine needs no bush. Your continued cry, that Mr. 
Paur is a wonderful conductor and that New York 

itics are banded against him, sounds suspiciou 


CI 


sly as 








| in advance of last season. 


if the champion defender felt that his cause was a 
weak one. 
MUSIC AND STOMACH. 
USIC in its relations to the stomach, or the | 


M 


stomach in its relations to music, is the 


latest | 


subject added to the repertory of ‘‘Dont’s” for the | 


wrote 
in which he 


music student. Mr. E. B. Perry a curious 
article for a recent number of ‘‘ Music,” 
proved himself quite an expert on matters hygienic. 
He told music students that they took too much 
starchy food, which produced fat and did not, like 
meat, eggs, &c., build up muscular tissue. Mr. 
Perry dwelt upon the evils of pies, evidently having 
had his readers in his mind. The West, however, is 


no more partial to pie than the far East. He also 


dwelt upon the fact that white bread would never | 


make good red blood; in other words, good, manly | 


Bach and Beethoven players. He might have added 
that roast beef and Chopin seem highly incompatible. 
He insisted that music students in Germany were 
always stronger, better nurtured by the diet and con- 
sequently better prepared for concentrated work. 
We are inclined to disagree with Mr. Perry on this 
point. Beefsteak and roast beef are rarities in the 
Fatherland compared to the enormous amount of 
veal and pork consumed. And these last named are 
not considered by eminent authorities to aid in mus- 
cle fabrication. As for potatoes, which Mr. Perry 
abhors and which he declares are not often seen in 
Germany—potatoes are very common. The salads, 
the pancakes, the hundred and one dishes which the 
Teutonic culinary imagination has devised—are they 


|not all eloquent and succulent disclaimers of the 


writer's assertion? We do not believe that it is the 


| bldck bread, the steaming sauerkraut, the endless 





chain of sausages that make the American students 
heartier and more able to work. We think that it is 
the beer, and thereby hangs a mug. 

Seriously, the question of hygiene for the music 
student and the musicianis purely an individual one. 
The German cuisine is homely, wholesome, but pon- 
derously dull and lacking in variety. 
not take to it kindly. 





Americans do 
Nor can we fancy Johannes | 


Brahms eating an Italian table d’hote dinner (5 to 8 | 


, 50 cents). The Frenchman 
solid bill of fare which John Bull indulges in daily, 
and the Spaniard finds American cookery not highly 
spiced enough with garlic or pepper, &c. 

The point of the whole argument is that modera- 


P, M. 


| tion should be the keynote in eating and drinking. 


Pie and whiskey in excess militate seriously against 
Mendelssohn playing, nor does a purely vegetarian 
regimen seem compatible with brilliant per- 
formance of Liszt’s music. 
lieve in stimulants, even tea and coffee he regards 
with suspicion. It all depends on the temperament, 
not to mention the tempo. Asin matters musical, so 


a 


in matters stomachic. What is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. Yet in the main the article 


referred to is well considered, and the advice to a 
pupil contemplating Germany, not to drink too much 
beer, is excellent. It is said that music students 
abroad do drink too much beer. Well, so do many 


Mr. Perry does not be- | 





cannot stand the | 
| 


musicians at home. Beer seems to be synonymous 
with music, but its leaden wings often lull a fine 
brain into continued lethargy. Whatnext? one won- 
ders. The stomach and music; why not ‘‘ The mid- 
riff in its affiliations with Saint-Saéns"”? or ‘‘ The 
study of the Medulla-Oblangata in its bearings upon 
Tonic-Sol-Fa"? Mayhap a musical Goethe will pub- 
lish his new ‘‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung aus meiner 
Leber.”’ 





THE OPERA SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONDAY night, November 19, the season of 
Italian and French opera at the Metropolitan 


f 
1 


M 


Opera House will begin with a performance o 

Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.’’ The list of artists 

and conductors has been previously announced in 

THE MUSICAL CouRIER. The subscription is largely 

lere is the official list of 

the boxholders and stall subscribers up to date : 
PARTERRE BOxEs. 











James A. Roosevelt, Mondays; W. E. Strong, Wednesdays ; 
Miss E. C. Whitney, Fridays. 
2. A. D. Juilliard, odd nights and even matinées; J. J. Kernochan, 
even nights and odd matinées 
R. T. Wilson, 
1, James Stillman 
5. Buchanan Winthrop, Mondaysand one-third of the matinées ; 
Capt. John S. Barnes, Wednesdays and one-third of the 
nat € H. A. C. Taylor, Fridays and one-third of the 
mat s 
6. W. K. V It 
J Ast and Mrs. C. W. Astor 
8. C. N. Bliss and M. C. D. Borden 
). E. Dyer, Jr., Mondays; C. T. Barney, Wednesdays and matinées 
Stanford White, Fridays 
10. George F. Baker and H. C. Fahnestock 
11. Per Belmont 
12. Henry Clews, odd nights and matinées; George Gould, ever 
13. Edward Cooper and Henry T. Sloane 
14. Mrs. George Henry Warren, Mondays, Fridays and matinées ; 
Joshua W. Davis, Wednesdays 
15. Adrian Iselin 
16. Levi P. Morton and George Bliss 
17. W. D. Sloane and H. McK, Twombly 
18. Calvin S. Brice 
19. H. I. Barbey, Mondays, Fridays ar nat es; H. F. Din 
Wednesdays 
20. D. O. Mills 
21. J. Hood Wright 
22. W. Seward Webb, Mondays and Fridays; H. Mortimer Brooks, * 
Wednesdays and matinées 
23. Elbridge T. Gerry 
24. Robert Goelet, Mondays, Fridays and matinées; John A. Stew 
art, Wednesdays 
25. G. G. Haven and John E. Parsons 
26. S. D. Babcock, Mondays, Fridays and matineés; George W 


Miller, Wednesdays. 


27. Anson Phel; one-third of the matiné 





s Stokes, Mondays and €s 


the Misses Ogden, Wednesdays; Charles Lanier, Fridays and 
l of the matinées 
WwW Cutting. 
George D. Morgan, Fridays. 
29. A. T. Van Ness, Girard Foster and Charles C. Jackson. 
30. William C. Whitney 
31. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
32. Luther Kountze, odd 
Stewart, even nights 
33. Thomas Hitchcock, Mondays and matinées; Joseph Sti 
Wednesdays; J. J 
#4. A. Iselin, Jr., Mondays ; 
Fridays and matinées 
35. J. Pierrepont Morgan 
GRAND TIER 
86. John C. Westervelt, Mondays 
87. Directors of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
88. H. L. Terrill. 


one-thir 


28 Bayard Mondays, Wednesdays and matinées ; 


nights and matinées: W. Rhinelander 


kney 
W ysong, Fridays 
A. Bierstadt, Wednesdays; J 


G. Moore, 


3OXES. 


39. Mrs. P. H. Valentine, matinées 

40. Benjamin Brewster, Mondays and Fridays; E. C. Converse 
Wednesdays. 

41. Maurice Grau. 

42. John B. Schoeffel 

43. Miss E. L. Breese 

44. Mrs. S. Carmen Harriot, Mondays; Mrs. J. A 30st wick 
Wednesdays ; Gen. Daniel Butterfield, Fridays. 

45. Henry E. Abbey 

46. Mrs. S. Fisher Johnson and Mrs. Jefferson Coddington, Mon- 
days ; E.G. Tinker and J. J. Higginson, Fridays 

47. W. H. Bliss, Mondays; Mrs. G. Herter, Wednesdays; John D. 
Archibold, Fridays. 

i8. Mrs. Isaac Lawrence, Mondays ; C. H. Godfrey, Wednesdays, 

49. G. G, Williams, Mondays 

50. Miss M. Slade and F. L. Slade, Mondays; R. A. Chesebrough, 
Wednesdays ; Samuel Thorne, Fridays. 

51. Jacob H. Schiff and A. Wolf, Mondays; Mrs. Edward Van Ness, 
Wednesdays ; George Hoffman, Fridays 

52. F. A. Goodridge, Mondays, Fridays and matinées; S. H. Valen- 
tine, Wednesdays 

58. McCoskey Butt, Mondays; A. L. Barber, Wednesdays; Mrs, 
Phoebe Hearst, Fridays. 

54. Robert M. Thompson and Frederick Clark. 

Omnibus Box. 
The Opera Club. 
STALL Boxegs. 
E. Francis 8. Bangs, Mondays and Fridays 


G. E. C. Moore, Mondays; George Stone, Wednesdays; Francklyn 
Reglid, Fridays. 
H. Miss Mary D. Pell, Wednesdays. 
J. Miss Z. E. Banks, Wednesdays. 
K. S. M. Swenson, Mondays ; Charles F. Rowe, Wednesdays; J. K. 
Hill, Fridays. 
Orchestra Stalls—Miss Edith L. Collins, J. Oakes, Parke Godwin 
George L. Rives, John H. Davis, Mrs. Penniman, Mrs. W. Ear 
Dodge, Miss M. Dodge, Arthur W. Dodge, George C. Clarke, Mrs. 











son, H. H. Vail, Jacob Ruppert and Miss Ruppert, James C. Parish, 
S. M. Milligan, Miss Cammann, S. H. Eckman, G. Vintschger, A. 
Spadone, W. H. Tailer, C. A. Postley, E 
sutterfield, J. R. Maxwell, Perkins Stern, Mrs. C. G. Goodhue, W. 
Cauldwell, John R. Downey, George R. Reade, Gen. T. T. Eckert, 
C. T. Wills, Thomas Diamond, George R. Preston, Charles C. 
man and Nicholas Fish 


> 
x 


The novelties announced are ‘‘Samson and Delila” 


and “‘ Phryne,” by Saint-Saéns ; ‘‘ Falstaff,” by Verdi ; 
‘‘ Elaine,” by Bemberg, and ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” ‘‘ Es- 
clarmonde ” and ‘‘ Thais,’’ by Massenet. Of course 
Tamagno is expected to do “‘ Otello.” 





YSA YE AND THOMSON. 

HE firm of Johnston & Arthur, ‘‘ managers of dis- 
T tinguished artists,” as their letterhead pro- 
claims them, who had been asserting that they held 
a contract with César Thomson, the Belgian violinist, 
which he had broken by engaging himself to manager 
Henry Wolfsohn, threatened to prevent Thomson 
from publicly playing in this country, and at his first 
appearance at Carnegie Music Hall on October 30 it 
was apprehended that an injunction restraining him 
from playing under another manager would be served. 
No interruption took place, andthe musical world may 
as well learn the cause of this change of attitude. 

FroM JOHNSTON & ARTHUR. 
NEW YORK, November ], 1804 
Editor The Musical Courter, New York. 
We herewith send you the original letter from Ysaye, 
with 
wishes have we delayed our legal action against Mr. Thom- 


translation. Only out of respect for Mr. Ysaye’s 
son, not wishing to disturb his first appearance or offend 
his friend. 

The enclosed letters and cable from Mr. Thomson, writ- 
ten two months before his arrangement with another man- 
ager (without advising us), fully justified our attitude 
towards Mr. Thomson. We have spent much time and 
money booking him, and in justice to us, as patrons of your 
paper and an honorable firm, we ask you to pubiish our 
communication. 

JOHNSTON & ARTHUR. 


Very respectfully yours, 


‘TRANSLATION Lerrer Written By “ Ysayve™ To R. E. 
Jou LON 
BRUSSELS, September 18, 184 
My Deak Sik—First I will go to the photographer. 


Second, I will try to obtain an interview, and have the 


same cabled to America. 

Now permit me to remind you of everything that I have 
spoken to you in reference to my dear friend of my child- 
hood and of the great artist, Thomson. I notice in all 
your letters that you wish to make all the trouble that you 
can against this man of great merit, whom! loveand whom 
I esteem, although I repeated to you twenty times how dis- 
agreeable it would be to me personally that this man 
should be absorbed by any other subject than his art. 

In your letters you talk of lawsuits and of a lot of other 
things which might make the people in Belgium believe 
that I am interested and pushing you in giving Thomson a 
bad reception. As for myself you ought not to act in this 
way, and I repeat to you that if you do, it will give me a 
great deal of pain. I beseech you, my dear Johnston, to 
give up those ideas of lawsuits and let Thomson alone. | 
will personally be very grateful to you for this, and I am 
sure that in the future you will bein a position to make an- 
other contract with this great virtuoso, who is one of the 
glories of our country. 

Write to me immediately that there will not be anything, 
and you can rest assured that I attach a great deal of im- 
portance to this matter. I cannot say otherwise in closing 
this letter but that our relations will suffer if you do not 
do what I ask of you. Yours truly, 

(Signed) EUGENE YSAYE. 

P. S.—Many compliments to yourself and Mr. Arthur. 


THE ANSWER. 
r oe a SEPTEMBER 29, 1894. 
Ysaye, Violinist, Brussels : 
Pour vous je me conformerais a vos desirs. JOHNSTON. 
| Translation. } : 
For your sake I will conform with your desires. 
JOHNSTON. 





CABLEGRAM RECEIVED BY 
Mr. THomson, APRII 


Cory ot Mr. JOHNSTON FROM 
13, 1894. 
LizGE, BLGIUM,. 
R. kb. Johnston, Belvedere House, Eighteenth street and 
fourth avenue: 
Accepte Vingtcing concerts. THOMSON. 


Copy or Lerrer Recetvep py Mr. JoHNS1ON From Mr. 
THOMSON, 
LIzGE, Belgium, April 12, 1894. 
Mr. Fohnston : 
I accept your proposition, but as you cannot assure me 
45 concerts for 50,000 francs, I also cannot bind myself for 


V. Dahlgren, Frederick 


Bea- 


Shoenberger, Chevalier d'Riva, Dr. E. L. Keyes, Mrs. F. Vite, Joseph asecond contract. After the 25 concerts, if we are mutu- 
Hensheim, Mrs. Henry Thompson, A. De Cordova, Julius Robert- 


| 


| ally satisfied, we arrange for another series of con- 
| certs. 

According to the telegram that I have addressed you, I 
accept to play 25 concerts for 25,000 francs with all my ex- 
penses paid, as you mention in your letter of March 30. 
As tothe payments of my hotel expenses, I will want 300 
francs a week from the day I leave Liege to goto America. 
You will have to mention in how long atime you can play 
me in the 25 concerts. 

In your contract you will have to mention the dates that 
the tour will begin and when it will finish, also how you 


| intend to make the payments. After the twenty-five con- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


certs we can make another contract, if I am not prevented | 


by other European engagements. As you have not guar- 
anteed me 50,000 frs. I must try to accept the propositions 
that are made to me here, not being able under the uncer- 


| Lares and 


tainty to refuse everything and thereby reduce my winter | 


season to 25,000 frs. If my conditions satisfy you, as | 
hope they will, send the contract by return of the mail. 
Receive, my dear sir, my distinguished consideration, 
César THOMSON. 
This correspondence is evidence that Ysaye not 
only considers Thomson one of the greatest living 
violinists, but demonstrates that the former is a 
noble type of man. 





CHANGES AT CARNEGIE HALL. 
HE following communication, dated last Wednes- 
day, is of such importance as to occupy a promi- 
nent place in this number of the paper. It is also 
worthy of careful analysis. The fact that Mr. Reno 
is ‘‘endeared” to Mr. Damrosch ** by many years of 
friendship and close companionship” is no impedi- 
ment to the progress of rumors regarding a possibie 
change of management of Carnegie Music Hall. 
Rumors do not take into consideration any relations 
existing between friends or companions or both. But 
the letter speaks for itself. 








Editors The Musical Courier 

Permit me to say in regard to the editorial, ** Changes at Ca 
Hall,” in your issue of this week, that there is no possible truth in 
rumor of * considerable friction’? between Mr Reno and myseif 


regard to the management of Carnegie Hall. 
as Mr. Reno is endeared tome by 
my tather and 


I'here can be none, many years 


of friendship and close companionship with myself, 





lso because I have absolutely no connection with the manage 


t of the hall, which is at present in able hands, and, as far as I 





know, administered for the best musical interests of the city and of 


WALTER DAMROSCH. 


the institution Yours truly, 

[It would be criminal on the part of a newspaper to 
ignore reports and rumors affecting vital questions 
and important institutions in reference to which it 
occupies an authoritative position by virtue 
general consent and the very fact of its successful 
For months past it has been reported 
Music 


of 


existence. 
tnat some of the directors of the Carnegie 
Hall corporation have manifested discontent at the 
present management for various reasons not neces- 
sary to enter into here, but which we must refer to. 

It is also obvious that the Music Hall investment 
has not been a paying one, although it does not 
necessarily follow that because it has not paid, Mr. 
Reno, the manager, is at fault. But nothing can 
bring about discontent among directors of an insti- 
tution quicker than fiscal ailments in it, and hence it 
is not surprising that an element of opposition to 
Mr. Reno has gradually arisen and is asserting 
itself. 

Such then are the chief constituents of these re- 
ports, to which are allied many less important 
rumors. The facts are also in conformity with the 
nature of these disturbing reports, for Music Hall has 
evidently not become what its founder intended it 
should become, namely, the central home of music in 
New York. Many important organizations do not 
use it; many concerts which naturally should be 
given within its walls are given in other less favor- 
able halls and many musical institutions which should 
gravitate toward Music Hall seem to be repelled in- 
stead of attracted. 

Whether the conditions bringing about such an un- 
fortunate state of affairs are to be attributed to mis- 
management on the part of Mr. Renoit is not for us to 
say, but the manager will naturally be credited with 
the failure the condition implies. 

Music Hall should unquestionably be the very 
centre, the home of classical music in New York. 
Everything favors it. Locality, atmosphere, the 
halls in the building, the name of Carnegie as a 
patron, the natural drift of musical society, and in 
fact the musical movement itself which does not con- 
| sider an opera house the proper place for great 
| classical concerts, and yet it has hitherto been a 
| failure. Very naturally rumors regarding a change 
of management must receive sufficient credence to 


| prose 








make them important enough to dwell upon. 

















Tue New Cuopin. 


ilses on 





S to form 


Failure 


life 
Tis not always meet and just that we exhibit to 
| the gaze of an incurious world our intellectual 
Penates. There is something almost in- 
decent in the way which we rend apart our mental 
privacies, our heart sanctuaries. To the artist in 
the temptation to be utterly subjective 1s 
chilled by the thought of the sacrifice. Hamlet-like 
he may feel, that to wear his heart on hissleeve to be 
pecked at, will never compensate him for the holiness 
of celibate solitude, no matter if the heart he dis- 
sects is of unusual color and splendor. Far happier 
is the tone poet. Addressing a selected audience, 
appealing to sensibilities fine and tastes exquisitely 
cultured, he may still remain secluded. His musical 
phrases are cryptic. and even those who run fastest 
may not always read. The veil that hangs hazily 
about all great art works is the Tanit veil which ob- 
scures the holy of holies from the gaze of the rude, 
the blasphemous. The golden reticence of the music 
artist saves him from the mortifying misunderstand- 
ings of the worker in verse, and spares him the pang 
which must come in the nudity of the written word. 


- * 
I have worshipped, and secretly, those artists in 
whose productions there is a savor of the strange. | 
loved Poe, although I seldom read him to-day. | 


thought Chopin the last word in music until I heard 
‘Tristan und Isolde.” I can never shake off my 
wonder for Flaubert’s great, chiseled art, and I would 
give a wilderness of Raphaels for one Fortuny. | 
know that this is aconfession of esthetic narrowness, 
but I never could bow down to overgrown reputa- 
tions, nor does the merely big excite my nerves. I 
would rather read Poe's ‘‘ Silence” than ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” and can say with George Sand that one tiny 
prelude of Chopin is worth all the trumpeting of 
Meyerbeer. The diffuse, the ragged, the enormous, 
the colossal, the titanic are for me empty, mouthing 
phrases. Form is dearer to me than inspiration, and 
one sentence greater than a whole library. It was in 
this spirit I approached Chopin years ago; itis in 
the same spirit I regard him to-day. But while my 
vantage ground has not perceptibly shifted, I descry 
another Chopin than the melancholy dreamer I knew 
a decade ago. I find my glances imprisoned by new, 
even more fascinating aspects of this extraordinary 
man and poet. It is of the new Chopin I would speak 
about to-day, dear friend; the Chopin not of the 
yester-year, but the Chopin of to-morrow. 


a sé 


The old Chopin has gone forthe mostof us. TI 
barrel organ, not Mallarmé’s organ, but that dead 
parallel for pianists the piano-organ, with its super- 
Janko technic, now drives the D flat valse across its 
brassy gamut helter-skelter. The E flat nocturne is 
drummed by school girls as a study in chord playing 
for the left hand, and the mazourkas—heaven protect 
us!—what have not these poor dances with their 
sprightly rhythms now wilted, with what strange 
oaths are they not played? Alas! the Chopin ro- 
mance has vanished. His studies follow those of 
the prosaic Clementi, and Du Maurier has nabbed 
one of his impromptus for ‘‘ Trilby.”” Oscar Wilde, 
with his glistening, sensuous nature, has diverted the 
free fine current of the Pole’s genius into a morbid 
channel, on whose banks grow the sterile, scentless 
flowers of artificial love, and soon in London to praise 
Chopin will be to write ‘‘effeminate” across your 
brow. Poor Chopin! devoured by those ravening 
wolves, the concert pianists, tortured by stupid pupils 
and smeared with the lecherous kisses of sentimen- 
talists, well may you cry aloud from the heights of 
Parnassus, ‘‘ Great Jove, deliver me from my music!’ 


} 
] 


e 
y 


e * 

What is left us in all this furious carnage, what un- 
defiled in this continuous rape, this filching of a 
man’s spiritual goods? Some few works unassailed, 
thanks to the master—some noble compositions, 
whose sun-smitten summits are at once a consolation 
and an agony. To dare, to strive, to reach those 
wonderful peaks of music is granted but to the few. 


* 








10 


Even that bird of prey and pedals, the professional 
piano reciter, avoids .a certain Chopin, not so much 
instinctive reverence, but because of self in- 

He understands not and knows full well that 
This hedges the new Cho- 


from 
terest 
his audiences also do not. 
pin from cheap, vulgar commerce 


I believe that I have been softly criticised for as- 
serting that in Chopin's later works is to be found the 
the entire modern harmonic scheme. It 
in the use of the chord of the tenth 
his first 


germs of 
alone 
that Chopin was a path breaker. 
book of studies may be found a melodic and har- 
monic scheme, without which the whole modern ap- 
composition would not be as it now is. 
Come, put it to the test! 


was not 
Even in 


paratus of 
Does this sound daring ? 
That wonderful upward inflection which we look 
upon as Wagner's may be found in the G sharp minor 
part of the great C minor study in op. 10. Look at 
it! Sift its significance and then revert to *‘Isolde’s 
Liebestod.” Ha! have I pricked you, you screamers 
for the mighty? There is the nub of the entire system 
of modern emotional melody. Take all the etudes and 
what treasures do wenot find. The lovely Fantasie- 
Polonaise, op. 61, has an introduction which is mar- 
velous and will sound new a centuryhence. There 
is a kernel of a figure that will surprise the Wagnerite 
I speak of a triplet figure in 
sixteenths in the introduction. Try it! It was 
Anton Seidl who called my attention to the 
Chopinisms of the wonderful love duet in the second 
He said that Wagner had laughed 
about the coloring. If Wagner is the oak tree, then 
Chopin is the acorn of latter day music 


who knows his *‘ Ring.’ 
first 


act of *‘ Tristan.’ 


* 
. * 


I have been a delver in certain lines of musical 
thought, naturally the romantic. I believe in the Now, 
I don’t believe in turning my back to 


History of any sort is only useful so 


in to-day. 
the rising sun 
far as it brings to us a lesson that can be utilized im- 
mediately. And soisit with philosophy. This may 
be shallow, but it is at least not dusty with pedantry. 
The surge and roar of present life, not the dreary 
catalogue of facts, which anyone who is patiently 
stupid may attempt, should be the study of the 
humanist critic. Walter Pater, noble Greek, yet the 
most modern of us all, a spirit panoplied with Plato's 
wisdom, yet standing on the very forefront of his 
Walter Pater’s wonderful words, which I have 
Chopin burned 


time 
to-day transcribed for you as a text. 
always with the hard, gem-like flame of which the 
great English prose master spoke; so did Edgar 
Alla Both infl 
poraries, but their successors, and the end is not yet. 
Both failed to form stereotyped habits of thinking 
and working, and both died victims of their genius. 


Poe uenced not only their contem- 


* 
« * 


Who is this new Chopin I pretend to see? Or is it 


only, as the soul in Browning’s poem, ‘All that I 


acertain star?" Does my Chopin star dart 


i, now blue for me alone? 


know of 
10W ret 
a” 4 

Chopin left us four ballades and a fantasie in F 
minor, which is a tremendous ballade, although not 
in the traditional ballade form. But it has unmistak- 
ably the narrative tone; it tells an overwhelmingly 
dramatic story. Yet of the four ballades, who dare 
play the first and secondinG minor and A flat? They, 
are hopelessly vulgarized. They have been butch- 
the concertgoer’s holiday. The G minor, 
full of dramatic fire and almost sensual expres- 
sion, is a whirlwind; but, unsexed by women and 
Little won- 


ered for 


Pachmanns, it is a byword, a reproach. 
Liszt shuddered when he was asked to listen to 
this abused piece. As for the A flat ballade, I can 
Graceful, charming it appears, even to 
the lovers of music hall ditties. It, too, has been 
worried to death. The one in F has been spared 
for us. It is athunderbolt in a bed of violets. Its 
tempest growling and scurrying is for the hand of 
Let no mean disciple juggle with its 
Disaster dire will surely fol- 


der 


say nothing 


the master. 
vast elemental tones! 
low. And when the sky has cleared how divinely 
azure is itnot! The lilt of the breezes, with thin 
thunder in the distance, closes a page which is im- 


mortal. 
+ ° * 
When I was very young I was caught saying a 
It was 


prayer before a plaster bust of Beethoven. 











not in jest, for I had no god but Art, and all other gods 
were strange. To-day, hemmed in by the noise and 
dust of the daily traffic of life, I have a tiny sanc- 
tuary which I visit betimes. In it is the fourth bal- 
lade of Chopin, the one in the mode of F minor. 


* 
* * 


Once I heard Joseffy play the coda of this ballade. 
It was done carelessly, a mere illustration of its diffi- 
culties. I faintly urged him to play the work through- 
out, and of course he did not. But the glimpse I had 
of this mere torso of the work widened my vision 
and brought me to a realization of its supreme beau- 
ties. It is a masterpiece in piano literature, as the 
‘*Mona Lisa,” the ‘Choice of a Model,” ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary ” are masterpieces in painting and prose. Its 
melody, which probes the very coverts of the soul, is 
haunting in its chromatic coloring, and then that 
fruitful pause in half notes, the prelude to the end ! 
How it fires the imagination, how unlike the namby- 
pamby Chopin of the critics and the schoolroom ! 


* 


* 


The etudes are beyond the limits of this paper. Ican 
only say that they are enormously misunderstood and 
misread. Studies in moods, as well as in mechanism, 
they are harnessed with the dul], unimaginative crea- 
tures of the conservatory curriculum, and so in the 
concert room we miss the flavor, the heroic freedom 
ofthe form. Who plays the C minor in the op. 25? 
Who ever gives us with true bravoura that dazzling 
drive of notes, the A minor, the second of that 
tonality in the same book? Pachmann plays the study 
in thirds, but it is only a study nota poem. When 
will these series of palpitating music pictures be 
played with all their range of emotional dynamics ? 


* * 


The impromptus are almost denied us. The Fan- 
tasie Impromptu, the A flat, are they not common- 
places, seldom played beautifully ? A greater Chopin 
is in the one in F sharp, the second. There is 
the true impromptu spirit, the wandering vagrant 
mood, the restless outpouring of fancy. It is delicious. 
The G flat, not often heard, is an undiscovered gem. 


* 
* ¥* 


Of the mazourkas, the impish, morbid, gay, sour, 
sweet little dances, I cannot speak. They are a 
sealed book for most pianists, and if you have not the 
savor of the Slav in you they should not be touched. 
Yet Chopin has done some great things in this form. 
Think of the three or four in C sharp minor, the one 
in B flat minor, the curiously insistent one in B minor 
and that last sad, funereal mazourka in A minor, the 
last composition Chopin put on paper, they are the 
The singular idea of the last 
its hectic gaiety and 


most characteristic. 
named, almost a fixed one, 
astounding gloom, show us the sick brain of the 
dying one. 


¥ 


* * 


3ut itis not of these works I would dwell upon. 
The new, the larger Chopin will be known to posterity 
by the three great Polonaises in F sharp minor, in A 
flat and the Fantasie Polonaise. What a wealth of 
fantasy there isin the op. 6. Itsrestless tonality, the 
marked beauty of the first theme, the almost vapor- 
ous treatment, the violent mood changes and the 
richness of the harmonies place this work among the 
elect. The F sharp minor polonaise and the two in 
E flat minor and C minor contain some strong, virile 
writing. They take men, not pianists, to play them. 


* 
* 


The nocturnes are now beneath contempt. When 
Ihear a Chopin nocturne played on the fiddle or 
‘cello I murmur as I listen to the fruit of this strange 


and lascivious commerce, ‘‘ Let the first without sin | 
cast a stone at her,” for the Chopin nocturne irre- | 


sistibly reminds me of a soiled dove. So many vile 
hands have stroked her plumage that naught but 
filth remains. There are exceptions. The vandals 
have vouchsafed us the one in C sharp minor, the 
gloomiest and grandest of Chopin’s moody can- 
vases. Its middle section is Beethovian in breadth. 
Ah! my friend, why do you take this piano com- 
poser for a weakling? Why give him over to the 
tough mercies of the Young Person? I would sen- 
tence to a vat of boiling oil, that is if I were the Sul- 
tan of Life, any woman who presumed to touch a 
note of Chopin. They have decked the most virile 
spirit of the age in petticoats and upon his head they 
have placed a Parisian bonnet. They murdered him 
when he was alive and they have hacked and cut at 





| him since his death. If women must play the piano 

| let them stick to Bach and Beethoven. They cannot 

|hurt those gentlemen with their seductions and 

| blandishments. - 
* * 

Isn't it horrible to think that such exquisitely 
fashioned minds as Keat’s, Chopin's, and Tausig’s 
were ruthlessly slain by women ? 

* bc * 

There are several other nocturnes that will never 
appeal tothe hoi polloi. The noble one in C minor, 
the fruity one in B and the one in E form a triad of 


matchless thoughts. They are not popular. 


* 
* * 


The wonder child that came to us through the pink 
gates of the dawn and was rocked to rhythmic 
dreams in the Berceuse has grown to bea brat of 
horrid mien and muscular proportions. I will have 
none of it. Its banal visage is cherished in conser- 
| vatories. Long may it howl, but not for me! 


* 
* * 


3ut the Scherzos, the Preludes,” youcry. Ah! at 
last we are getting on solid ground. The twenty-five 
preludes alone would make good Chopin's claim to 
immortality. Such range, such vision, such human- 
ity ! All shades of feeling are divined, all depths and 
altitudes of passion explored. If all Chopin, all 
music were to be destroyed, I would plead for the 
preludes, the matchless, the superb. 


* 
* * 


The cameo-stillness of some of the preludes is as 
soft spoken sentences in a cloister. Religious. truly, 
but these appeal less to me than those thunden-riven 


visions in D minor, in B flat minor, in F minor, in E 
flat minor. Surpassingly sweet is the elegiac pre- 
lude in B flat. It is greater than any of the Chopin 
nocturnes. Numbertwo, with its almost brutal qual- 
ity and enigmatic beginning, is fora rainy day, a day 
when the soul is racked by doubts and defeats. It is 
shuddersome and sinister. About it hovers the gris- 
ly something which we all fear in the dark but dare 
A ray of sunshine, but the sun that slants 
But why detail these 


not define. 
in the West is the prelude in G 
marvels in miniatures, 
wrought thoughts? They will be always with us 
Have you ever noticed the 
prelude in C sharp minor? 
paper looks like Brahms’ very latest music 


these great and cunningly 


Brahmsian flavor of the 
It is opus 45 and even on 


* 
* * 


Of the scherzo and sonatas there is this to be writ- 
ten. The Bminor and C sharp minor compositions of 
the first named class are incomparable works, and 
not often understood. For instance, I have heard 
few pianists get out of the B minor scherzo its harsh, 
drastic, unrelentingly dramatic spirit. The third 
scherzo is markedly sombre and requires athletic 
proportions for its performance. Both these works 
are the new Chopin. Just think of the coda of the 
B minor scherzo, that daring dissonance, and the 
mad rush through the open, afterward! The B flat 
minor scherzo is pretty, but too popular. The 
musical content of the one in E does not enchain 
my fancy, although it is.more truly in the scherzo 
vein than its companions. Far bigger, nobler, more 
sonorous and satisfying is the E flat minor scherzo 
of the B flat minor sonata. Its middle section con- 
tains a magical melody. But the boldness of the 
first movement of his sonata, the wonders of the 
last, do not thrall me as does the B minor sonata. 
[am not only completely carried away by the first 
movement with its nocturne-like second theme and 
the charming close of the section, but the largo in B 
is a great page. 


+ 
* * 


The rest is soon told. Theconcertos are no longer 
Chopin’s. They have been worked over by Tausig, 
Klindworth and Burmeister. The F minor fantasy 
is Chopin at his greatest. It contains few of the em- 
broideries of the Barcarole, which, like the Bolero, is 
more Polish than Italian orSpanish. But the larger 
Chopin, or as I prefer to call him, the new Chopin, 
has not been exploited. Perhaps the generation fol- 
lowing this one may glean a measure of his great- 
ness, we never will more than faintly appreciate his 
nuance, not really feel the vast, vital vigor of the 
man. 


Cologne.—At the Municipal Theatre, of Cologne, the 

following novelties are announced for the present season : 

| Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Hinsel und Gretel,’ Puccini’s ‘‘ Manon 
Lescaut,” and ‘‘ Lakmé,” by Léo Delibes, 
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EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN. W. LINKSTRASSE 17, October 16, 1894. j 


UESDAY and Wednesday evenings of last 
week no important concerts were given in Berlin. I 
attribute the agreeable intermission in part to the high 
Jewish holidays which took place those two days, and I 
have often noticed when there is no life on the stock ex- 
change there is also none in the concert room. Art and 
finances are coupled together more closely than most peo- 
ple think and most artists would be willing to admit. 

Thursday evening a concert of some importance was 
given at the Philharmonie by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the proceeds of which were contributed to the fund for a 
monument over the grave of Hans von Biilow, the former 
conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Despite a really 
interesting program ; despite the soloistic attraction which 
Prof. Joseph Joachim, now so rarely heard in public, lent to 
the occasion, and, above all, despite the laudable purpose 
of the concert, the Berlin public was somewhat chary in 
making its appearance. Only about $400 were taken in, 
and this sum was duly forwarded to the Hamburg monu- 
ment committee. 

The program, as I said before, was interesting and con- 
tained two novelties as far as Berlin is concerned, but one 
of which, Fr. Smetana’s symphonic poem ‘* Vitara” (The 
Moldau River), thanks to Frank Van der Stucken, was no 
novelty to me. I heard this most interesting piece of mu- 
sical landscape and nymph painting for the first time under 
him at one of his novelty concerts more than half a dozen 
years ago. I was again struck with the similarity of river 
effect which Wagner employs in E flat in the Vorspiel to 
‘*Rheingold” and Smetanain E major in the coda of his 
symphonic poem. ‘The latter was written long before 
‘‘Rheingold” was first produced, and Wagner certainly 
knew nothing of the unfortunate Bohemian composer’s 
score, so the striking resemblance is absolutely a coincid- 
ence. i 

The other novelty was Dvorak's ‘‘ Othello” overture in 
D flat, a most remarkable piece of orchestral writing, but 
in which the ‘‘ Desdemona” element seems to be entirely 
lacking. I should have preferred to have listened to it 
without having known the title, as vainly trying to fathom 
the dramatic meaning detracted from my purely musical 
appreciativeness. Both novelties were fairly well per- 
formed under Prof. Franz Mannstaedt’s direction. 

Professor Joachim, the long-time friend and admirer 
(this was mutual) of Biilow, played the rarely heard A 
minor violin concerto, by Bach, one of Biilow’s three 
musical gods. Few artists are more revered here than 
Joachim, and he was received with no end of applause, 
which also followed his performances, although these 
seemed hardly any longer up to the very highest standard, 
which is the only one by which a Joachim can be measured. 
Both tone and technic are no longer what they used to 
be, but still the performance, especially of the slow move- 
ment of the Bach concerto, was noble and befitted the 
occasion. ‘The Philharmonic String Orchestra, on the 
other hand, accompanied somewhat slovenly. 

Professor Joachim also played the Schumann A minor 
fantasie for violin with orchestral accompaniment, which is 
not exactly a grateful work for the performer, but which 
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triple recall. 
The second half of the program was devoted to the 


‘*Eroica” symphony, which has ever been Hans von 


| Biilow's favorite symphony, and which the Philharmonic | 
| Orchestra has played under him so often, and each time 


gained with it a veritable triumph. I could not stay to 
listen to Professor Mannstaedt’s probably very reverential 
reading, as 1 did not want to miss the first of Mrs. Berthe 
Marx-Goldschmitt's series of eight piano recitals, which | 
took place the same evening at Bechstein Hall. 


* # 


This lady’s name is familiar to all concertgoers on both 
hemispheres through her continued joint appearance with 
Sarasate. ‘‘ Den dritten im Bunde,” Otto Goldschmidt, she 
has just joined for life. The idea of giving recitals, the 
programs of which are arranged in certain styles of music, 
the development of which it is intended to show is a rather 
novelone. It differs somewhat from the historical recitals 
and composers’ programs that have been given by others 
before Mme. Marx, but ! cannot say that I find the idea a 
good one. A whole evening of studies, even skillfully 
played, is a trifle monotonous. Moreover not everything 
is a study, in the accepted meaning of the word, which 
figured on the program. Take for instance the Chopin C 
sharp minor etude from op. 25 ; it is the most beautiful love 
dialogue ever penned, but not a finger exercise. Or for 
instance, the‘t Etudes Symphonique,” by Schumann. They 
are variations and not studies, or at least only studies by 
the composer of how to treat a theme variously and sym- 
phonically for the piano. Although by their composers 
misnamed as studies, these compositions should not have 
figured on a program destined to show the gradual devel- 
opment and various styles of higher class technical exer- 
cises. 

Moreover, just these works Mme. Marx did not succeed 
in playing with particular felicity, as she seems to be lack- 
ing somewhat on the emotional side of piano playing, and | 
as her conception of the Schumann variations cannot | 
truthfully be said to have been the most artistic. Those 
studies, however, which are intended only for showing the 
mechanical side of piano playing the lady played with 
some brilliancy and a good technic, and she apparently 
gave pleasure thereby to a good sized audience, consisting 
in fair proportion of music students, amateurs and profes- 
sionals, who all joined in enthusiastically applauding her 
through the entire program, which was as follows: 





} 
| 
| 
| 





C major study from “‘Gradus ad Parnassum”’,,............. Clementi 


Be Gat atady foe belt RamG inc ces 0000 cawasavccete spscqrtecnsteeds Czerny | 

© CRINA’S TAO”... cccccccccqcccecccescecccccepeccccceccccce sco MOMGNOIOS 

DP mafot GORY ooo cc sccccccsccccscscccsccescces .eeeees.Mendelssohn | 

E major......... ) 

C sharp minor “ | 

: + from op. 10..... 

C major.....«.. 

© MMP, . ccvcces 

A flat major.... 

F major......... tite ecdniscseciatedian Chopin 

E minor..... | 

G sharp minor.. | | 

C sharp minor.. from op. 25...... } 

D flat major .... | 

G flat major.... | 

A minor........ J J 

Etudes Sy mphonique.........cccccssccccccscoccccccsccescsss SCHUMAN 

EE BUNNIES 0 icone c0ne49-4edddeeyséonabes ean eee éateamedsatl Henselt 

Pe PE SUE sa vccecaccsdctgcéccenssesdcsvusesesecsedceseseacen Thalberg 

WT GONG 6 oi is ce ces cicvctedasdsccccscdsedccuéscsbececccocesececsese Liszt 

C major study (both hands the same)...........00000 eeeeeeeeess Alkau 
* *# * 


The next evening (Friday) I heard at Bechstein Hall a 
pianist who was simply dreadful. Her name is Mrs, Gisella 
Goellerich-Voigt; she is the wife of the Nuremberg M/uszk- 
director, and at one time she was a pupil and a friend of 
Liszt. Her program was made up only of Beethoven 
and Liszt. The latter was represented, among other 
things, by two manuscript compositions, which for the 
sake of the dead master’s glory I sincerely hope will re- 
main unpublished. They area ‘‘ Prayer” and an ode en- 


nevertheless brought him a most hearty and mea 
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titled ‘‘ La Notte” (after Michael Angelo). The other Liszt 
compositions consisted of the impromptu, the D fiat concert 
study, the B minor sonata and a rarely heard fantasia, 


| ‘* After a Reading of Dante,” which, however, has nothing 


in common with the ‘‘ Dante" symphony by the same com- 
poser. 

The Beethoven works consisted of the E major sonata, 
op. 109, and the thirty-three Diabelli variations. These 
last named I: only once in my life heard well played, and 
that was years ago by Hans von Biilow. Performed as they 


| were by Mrs. Goellerich-Voigt they were simply unbear- 


able and tedious to an impossible degree. The lady lacks 
everything—musical taste, technic, variety of touch and 
even memory—and she got her deserts in the entire press 
of Berlin, with the single exception of the ‘‘ Boersen 
Courier,” in which esteemed contemporary Mr. Oscar 
Eichberg commits the joke of admiring her as one of the 
greatest pianists ever heard in Berlin, as ‘‘a musical indi- 
viduality with a high mission,” ‘‘a victorious apostle,” and 
what not. Incidentally he mentions Beethoven as the 
greatest composer for the piano and Liszt the greatest poet 
of the piano. If I do not envy Mr. Eichberg his taste re- 
garding the lady’s piano playing, and if I do not care to 
discuss with him the question whether or not Beethoven 
was the greatest composer for the piano, I certainly cannot 
help taking umbrage at the remark and the ridiculous esti- 
mate which makes Liszt the greatest poet of the piano. 
Where, then, does Mr. Eichberg place Schumann, and, 
above all, where does Chopin come in? 
** * 

The musical event of the past week at the Royal Opera 
House was the first production of E. Humperdinck’s fairy 
tale opera, ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel.” This extraordinarily 
meritorious op. 1 fromthe gifted pen of the versatile music 
critic of the ‘t Frankfurter Zeitung " has met with consid- 
erable success at various German opera houses at which it 
was produced before Berlin, notably Munich, Frankfort, 


| Karlsruhe, Weimar and Hamburg. Now the German cap- 


ital has given it its seal of approbation, and foremost among 
the representative audience which had gathered at the 
premiére last Saturday night, leading the applause which 
called the composer before the curtain three times after 
the first and four times after the second act, were H. M. 
the Emperor of Germany and H. M.the Empress. They 
also graciously received Mr. Humperdinck in their box 
after the performance and gave praise to a German com- 
poser in the same generous way in which last season they 
had distinguished and honored the two Italian composers, 
Mascagni and Leoncavallo. 

I state these outward tokens of approval and success 
with particular pride, because they were more than de- 
served, and because in ‘‘ Hinsel und Gretel” Germany has 
at last once more produced a clean, healthy and wholesome 
art work in these times of ‘‘ Die Weber,” with their brutal, 
unesthetic realism and as against the sickening, morbid, 
nauseating atmosphere that pervades the modern French 
school of novel writers, the latest outgrowth of which, 
Prévost’s ‘‘ Les Demi-Viérges,” I had just finished read- 
ing, and under the influence of which I stil! stood when I 
wended my way to the Royal Opera House. Nothing 
more different, diametrically opposed, can well be imagined 
than ‘‘Les Demi-Viérges” and the libretto of ‘* Hansel 
und Gretel,’ the versified fairy tale of the two children 
that went into the woods and got into the realm of the witch 
who changes children into gingerbread dolls if they try to 
eat aught of her little house made of the same sweet ma- 
terial. Every German child knows the innocent little 
story, and Mrs. Adelheid Wette, the composer's sister, has 
set it to verse in the most ingenious and bewitching style. 
There is, however, nothing of the parable in the libretto, 
like in the text to ‘‘ Little Red Riding Hood” and other 
fairy tales that have heretofore been used for the basis of 
an opera. ° 

The musical thematic material which has been employed 
by Engelbert Humperdinck is mostly of the same humble 


origin. I heard again the little melodies of ‘‘ Suse, liebe 
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Suse, was rappeltim Stroh?” ‘* Kauft Besen,” ‘* Knusper, | 


Knusper, Miiuschen” and other tunes which I remember 
from my earliest childhood days, and some of which are 
specifically and typically Rhenish, which is not astonish- 
ing,as the composer isa Rhinelander. 
have been used witha skill 


others ol invention 
h is absolutely equal to that of the Wagner of the 
In fact am sure that if Wagner 


his own 
w hic 
period. 
towork to compose the same libretto 


Meistersinger ’ 
had at that time set 
and had been given the same thematic material which 
Humperdinck carried in his memory from his boyhood, he 
would have accomplished the task in about the same style. 
I never heard a closer imitation of the ‘‘ Meistersinger” 
orchestration, skill in the handling of themes, 
centuation and all than Humperdinck knows how 
toemploy. Inthe ‘* Vorspiel,” the first half of the first 


act and the waltz of the second act you actually think it 


manner, 


color, ac 


must have been composed by Wagner, and this is certainly 
paying Humperdinck a high compliment. It would, how- 
ever, be a back-handed one, if the younger man had given 
nothing of his own; if he had merely employed old ma- 
terial made up in a Wagnerian robe, be the manufacture of 
the latter never so skillful an imitation after the original. 
Humperdinck can also beoriginal, and very beautifully origi- 
nal, Iassure youthat the simple little duet which the fright- 
ened children sing as an evening prayer when night over- 
takes them in the woods made the tears flow over my 
music-hardened cheeks, and the dream of the angels’ de- 
scent from heaven which haunts the sleeping children and 
is visible to the audience is musically illustrated as beauti- 
fully as it is scenically displayed on the stage. The 

Witches Dance,” an interlude between the first and 
second scenes of the first act, isas graphic and stronga 
piece of pictorial musical writing as one could wish for. 
Altogether ‘‘ Hiinsel und Gretel” pleased me as much 
musically as anything I have heard since the production of 
‘* Falstaff,” and I thank my stars that I am not yet 
so completely 4/asé as not to be able to enjoy an art-work 
of such complete simplicity of purpose in all its complexity 


Verdi's 


technical construction, 

As for the performance, the orchestra and what little the 
chorus has to do in it was, under Weingartner’s sympa- 
thetic direction, simply superb and flawless despite the 
technical difficulties for the musicians. Here and there, 
orchestration grew a little 


ot 


” 


however, the *‘ Meistersinger 
too thick for the children’s voices and should have been a 
trifle more suppressed. These children were given by the 
Misses Dietrich and Rothauser in a simply delightful fash- 
ion. Their voices blended admirably, and little, alert, 
sprightly and yet so naive Miss Dietrich was as charming 
a twelve or thirteen year old ‘‘ Gretchen” as ever wore a 
blond braid down her back or displayed a big hole in her 


self-knitted stocking. Mrs. Kopka looked like the grand- 


mother, not like the mother of the boy and girl, and she 
aad | 


sang so, too. No wonder the children ran away into the 
woods. ‘ Peter,” the father and by trade a broom maker; 
was taken in the last moment by Frinkel, Betz being in- 
disposed, and considering this he did very well. Miss 
Weitz as ‘‘the little sand man,” who puts the children to 
sleep, and Mrs. Herzog as‘ the little dew man,” who wakes 
them up in the morning, both sang exquisitely, but the 
latter should hardly have adopted a ballet queen costume. 
Mrs. Ritter-Goetze tried hard to be funny as the ‘‘ Knus- 
per” witch, but humor does hardly seem to be her strong 
point, and hopping around on a broomstick took away so 
much of her breath that her fine alto voice was also not 
displayed to the very best advantage. Tetzlaff’s mise en 
scéne was very good in parts, especially the difficult ap- 
pearance of the descending angels; in parts, however, it re- 
mained behind my expectations and what I have seen in 
this line from the same master. 

‘* Hiinsel und Gretel” was repeated Sunday night with 
the same suecess and cast, and last night Mrs. Herzog 
took the part of ‘‘ Gretchen,” while Betz, who meanwhile 


These themes and | 


was restored to health, assumed the part of ‘‘ Peter,” for 
| which he was originally cast. 

* % 

On the evening of the premiére the Joachim Quartet gave 
its first chamber music soirée for the season, about which 
| important event you will find a report in Mr. Abell’s able 
column. Indeed, now when the season brings sometimes 
four concerts and an operatic performance on one and the 
same evening, I should not know what to do without him. 

* * & 


Even my Sunday evening I had to sacrifice this time on 
| the altar of art, as Mr. Josef Weisz, a well-known Hun- 
| garian pianist, gave a piano recital at the Singakademie 
| that evening. I had heard of his being a fine Brahms 
| player, but I was hardly prepared for finding him such an 
| important, all round, musicianly and at the same time 
clever virtuoso performer as he displayed himsel]f on this 
occasion. Also, as a composer for his instrument Mr. Weisz 
is entitled to considerable consideration. 

He opened his program with the Paganini variations and 
the four last piano pieces, op. 119, by his favorite com- 
poser, Johannes Brahms, and of course played them con 
amore and also in a manner which at once convinced me that 
Josef Weisz is a thorough musician. A sonata of his in E 
major confirmed this first impression, and I assure you it is 
a work of the same calibre and importance as well as style 
and contents as my friend MacDowell’s ‘‘ Sonata Tragica,” 
which I place ’way up into the front rank of modern works 
of this rather rare species. Still more pleased was I with 
a study—study meant in the broad sense of the term—en- 
titled ‘‘ Lebenswogen” in B minor, but less so in another 
with the high sounding title ‘‘ Triomphale,” in E flat, both 
of which were performed for the first time on this occasion. 

A manuscript suite in F major, by Robert Klein, a resi- 
dent composer, and four pieces by Arno Kleffel, formerly 
of Berlin, now of Cologne, ténded to show in admirable re- 
production the modern musical predilections of the per- 
former, while that deluge of technical difficulties, the 
Liszt ‘‘ Don Juan” fantasie, gave him ample opportunities 
to show his brilliant and equally developed technical 
equipment. A large audience was present and insisted 
upon a double encore after the tired pianist had finished 
his exhausting and exacting program. 

Mr. Weisz was assisted in his effort by the superb grand 
piano of Messrs. Schiedmayer & Sons, of Stuttgart, which 
was furnished by that firm’s active and enterprising Berlin 
agent, Mr. Paul Koeppen, who is also the agent for the 
Mason & Hamlin cabinet organs. For these latter excel- 
lent instruments Mr. Koeppen has just received a testi- 
monial letter from Dr. Heinrich Reimann, the organist of 
the Philharmonie, thé compiler of the program books of the 
Philharmonic concerts and one of the greatest musical 
authorities of Berlin, whose unqualified praise of these 
American instruments is something to be proud of. 

While Vienna was celebrating the Johann Strauss Ju- 
bilee (about which auspicious affair you will hear from our 
charming Viennese correspondent, Miss Lillian Apel), 
Berlin has also had its little Strauss celebration. It is, 
however, Richard Strauss, the Munich composer-con- 
ductor, of whom I am speaking, and who Monday even- 
ing of this week, took up ‘for good"—and I hope for 
good in every sense of the adjective—the bAton which fell 
from the hands of the late Hans von Biilow. Oh, that his 
cloak might at the same time fall upon the shoulders 
of the younger man! Last night’s initial concert augured 
well, and I shall henceforth call the series of ten subscrip- 
tion concerts, which seven seasons ago were inaugurated 
by Hans von Biilow and were gradually named after him, 
the Strauss Philharmonic concerts in order to distinguish 
them from the regular concerts which are three times each 
week given at the Philharmonie by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under Professor Mannstaedt’s direction. 

The retirement and subsequent death of Hans von 
Biilow has somewhat detracted from the former tremen- 
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dous popularity of these concerts, but I hope that the excel- 
lence of the performances under Richard Strauss, the in- 
teresting programs, each one of which is to contain at least 
one novelty, and the selection of soloists of note, who are 
to appear at these concerts, will regain for them the old- 
time favor. 

Last night’s program, and its finished as well as most in- 
spired performance, was well adapted to enthuse every- 
body present. Thé concert opened with Wagner's ‘‘ Faust” 
overture, which could hardly have been interpreted with 
stronger musical pathos than was infused into it by Strauss, 
and the concluding Beethoven A major symphony was 
read with great spirit, especially in the last movement, and 
with great finish aud precision throughout. The middle 
section of the program contained the Liszt ‘‘ Mephisto 
Waltz,” which was given with surprising orchestral 
virtuosity, and with vim as well as esfrzt. The novelty 
which was presented with it was the prelude to the 
second act of M. Schilling’s ‘‘ Ingwelde.” The young 
Rhenish composer, who lives in Munich, is likewise an 
ultra Wagnerian, but while Humperdinck’s tendencies run 
to the ‘‘ Meistersinger” manner, Schilling’s submerge into 
the ‘‘ Tristan” style, which he copies with marvelous skill. 
It isto me even more wonderful how these young fellows, 
first among them Richard Strauss himself, have succeeded 
in so mastering the difficult Wagner technic of composition 
that they not only can copy it to a nicety, but can even go 
the old man one better. The difference between Humper- 
dinck and Schilling, however, is this, that while the former 
has withal something new to say, the latter is not only 
imitating Wagner's style, but he is also stealing Wagner’s 
ideas. That sort of thing will never do. Give us at least 
something original, gentlemen, or please shut up ! 

The soloist of this concert was Prof. Hugo Heermann, 
the Frankfort concertmaster, who played the Brahms 
violin concerto in D major, which I also heard from him, 
performed with equal virtuosity, purity of tone and intona- 
tion, but also with equal coldness and a certain dryness of 
style, last season. He is, however, a most estimable artist, 
and he was successful with his public. 

The next Strauss Philharmonic concert, which will take 
place Monday, October 29, will bring Berlioz’s ‘‘ King Lear” 
overture, Schubert’s F minor fantasie, orchestrated by 
Mottl (a novelty) ; Joh. Strauss’ ‘‘ Perpetuum Mobile” (like- 
wise a novelty); Haydn's E flat symphony and the Rubin- 
stein D minor piano concerto, performed by Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler. OF, 








Wm. H. Rieger.—Mr. Wm. H. Rieger, tenor, has the 
third time been engaged for all the concerts to be given 
this season by the Philharmonic Society of Montreal. Mr. 
Rieger will sing in ‘‘ The Messiah” eight times during the 
Christmas season. 


A Pupil of Miss Roberts.—Tuesday afternoon of last 
week Mrs. George McCann, at her residence, 452 West 
Church street, Elmira, N. Y., gave a delightful musicale, 
which was attended by a large number of friends. The 
musicians were Miss Alice Jennings Barker, of Rochester, 
a pianist of rare accomplishments, and B. F. Parkhurst, of 
Elkland, an unusually even and sympathetic baritone. The 
program follows: 

Italian COMCETTO......... ssocccvescvcceresccvcceccssecsceseceseecees Buck 
Etude, E major. / 
Waltz, E minor.) 
“Rowing ” 


Vovccvcccrercorcsssecesscesesecesesecceseoeseees Chopin 


PSaddeeoeCbSeSSnbeeeceneeDUhicsacessdeensuneseesioebeuar Parker 
Mr. B. F. Parkhurst. 
PEM 55 Miser ecddckcvcdbeetdabvaadgevss knees oceee srekiekennee Seeling 
‘* Autumn,” 
TPO re cccdscozcesesss 
ee OE BEE SEONG vaveciesccekdccdsevsses <maneeeaie De Koven 
Mr. B. F. Parkhurst. 
CR Sp ebslncussbedusPepeucchuvesensbocbortlcescpscesansd Godard 
Jedeosulcdecenedeudses ote dewhsewtseeten Grieg 


Miss Barker is a pupil of Miss Alice Jane Roberts, the 
well-known music teacher.—El]mira ‘‘ Gazette.” 


concert study... / ’ : 
" Chaminade 
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Dresden Letter. 


DRESDEN, October 15, 1894. 
ARL GRAMMANN’S.two new operas, “ In- 
grid” and ‘‘Irrlicht,” created no great sensation 
when produced here for the first time October 7 in the 
Court Opera House. They were, however, very warmly 
received, even more so than Grammann’s previous opera, 
‘* Melusine,” given here about three years ago. The two 
operas—'' Ingrid,” in two acts, and “‘ Irrlicht,” in one act— 
are very good, but contain no revelation and but little 
originality. Dresden is happy enough to possess more 
than half a dozen opera composers, such as Felix Draeseke, 
Eugen d’Albert, George Pittrich, Adolph Hagen, Baron 
Kaskel, Reinhold Becker, Ad. Gunkel, Karl Grammann, 
and perhaps even others whom I do not know of ; but it is, 
with the exception of d’Albert and Draeseke, very difficult 
to decide to whom the laurel wreath is due. Gunkel’s 
opera ‘‘ Attila” has not yet been performed, so one cannot 
judge of it, but all the others are more or less ‘‘ Eintags- 
fliegen,” who will live only until they die by themselves— 
not forever. Karl Grammann’s friends say he is No. 1 
among our home composers, Pittrich’s friends say the same 
of him, the Dresden Liedertafel surely will proclaim Rein- 
hold Becker, their former conductor, king of Dresden 
musicians, and so on; but, alas, there are at present very 
few opera ‘‘kings” in Germany. Who Wagner’s succes- 
sor will be one cannot yet foresee ; meanwhile, long live 
Karl Grammann, George Pittrich, Ad. Hagen, Reinhold 
3ecker, Baron Kaskel, &c.! They now come in for their 
share of attention. 

Whosoever read Leo Tolstoi’s little pamphlet, ‘‘ Das 
Nichtsthun,” cannot by all the present overproduction in 
musical composition help thinking of it. The book was 
written as a réplique toa speech of Emile Zola’s before 
the students of La Sorbonne in Paris. 

He said that in work alone the remedy and comfort for 
allevils must befound. ‘Go on working steadily, steadily ; 
even if your work will be of little or no use to others, 
it will do yourself good,” whereupon Tolstoi gave the ideal- 
istic answer that just in the contrary direction the remedy 
must be sought for. ‘‘ Not work, but rest is wanted. All 
our fin de siécle people work too incessantly, and that is 
why the nervous restlessness in every branch of occupation 
in sucha degree has taken possession of mankind, that 
work is no blessing any more, but a curse.” 

Both the great authors may be right, but it is surely easier 
to follow Zola’s advice to work than Tolstoi's to rest. For 
geniuses rest will do very well at times, but smaller 
talents must work. Fancy how sad for our Dresden com- 
posers, for instance, if they all had to rest; then we and 
they should not have had any of their operas, no ‘‘ Hoch- 
zeitsmorgen,” no ‘* Marga,” no ‘‘ Frauenlob,” no ‘‘ Ingrid,” 
no ‘‘ Irrlicht.” 

In ‘ Ingrid” the subiect is Norwegian, and ‘ Irrlicht” is 
founded upon a French story. In both operas the book is 
rather weak, ‘‘ Irrlicht ” being however of greater dramati- 
cal effect. ‘‘ Ingrid,” the part taken by Miss Malten and 
carried through with all her convincing talent and great 
capacity, is a poor Norwegian girl who was not born to 
succeed. She saves the life of a young gentleman and 
falls in love with him, but nevertheless had to give him up 
to another girl. Norwegian melodies, scenery and dances are 
interspersed everywhere to create effect, and one feels very 
distinctly what the composer aims at ; but the impression 
is left that he did not succeed in his endeavors as well as 
he had intended. ‘‘ Wollen ist noch nicht kiénnen,” says a 
proverb, and the Bible: ‘‘ Der Geist ist willig aber das 
Fleisch ist schwach.” So many people sadly sigh under this 
conviction—not only composers, but, more or less, every- 
body. 

‘‘Irrlicht ” is the name of a ship which was wrecked just 
at the moment she was about to land, bringing home a 
young woman's faithless lover, who is lost with the boat. 


The girl takes poison and dies when the curtain falls. 
Scheidemantel, Anthes and Wittich—in the last mentioned 
opera—acted splendidly, as also did Erl, Malten, Bossen- 


berger, Perron, &c., in the first. ‘‘Irrlicht” was more fa- 
vorably criticised than ‘‘ Ingrid.” 

Lilli Lehmann gave two song recitals in Braun’s Hotel, 
October 7 and 11. I regretted not to be able to attend the 
first, which was given the same evening as the Grammann 
premiére. The second evening was a musical treat which 
I shall never forget. The program was first rate and 
highly aristocratic musically. It was as follows: 


 Dinja®.--0+e om Fel, Lisa 8 cabs tA ae oie ae Reinhold L. Herman 
“ Abendsegen”’, ) 

OPE ctisswanes } 

“Veilchen”’........ Pens Case dhsabe os bbekhes dédeakhancsedian P. Cornelius 
“Schmetterling ”’... ) 

A Eg il onic coe cen cipdsoccceruderariete R. Wagner 


“ Der Engel.” 

“ Stehe still.” 

“Im Treibhaus.” 

‘* Schmerzen.”’ 

“ Triume.” 
“Bindlicher Trost” ....cecess: 


WEEE. coccubed dinvsadendanunes Reardbediduepecs geese Hans Hermann 

‘“*Maddchen und Schmetterling’”’. ) 

PN aaa Sak cle doen 00s Ceaadices dateecsdevecgagveteages F. Schubert 
Prof. Reinhold L. Herman’s lieder, ‘‘ Dinja” and 


‘‘Abendsegen,” are such exceptional musical treats that 
they received the greatest share of attention. They were 
executed in a refined and finished manner. The three 
songs by Hans Hermann were a very valuable addition to 
the program. The first number, ‘‘ Kindlicher Trost,” was 
greatly observed, being as a lied to an unusual degree 
original in form and conception. The first and the last 
lines, ‘‘Die Mutter weint, auf ihrem Knie plaudert ein 
Knabe und tréstet sie”—not sung, but recited—made a 
strong impression; but it is well to remember that an artist 
like Lilli Lehmann was the interpreter. I would not 
recommend it to lesser talents. The Wagner lieder 
we have heard to greater perfection by Therese Malten, 
but the rendition of ‘* Erlkénig ” was unrivaled. 

Antonio Smareglia (all since his success in Dresden with 
Cornelius Schut), our declared pet composer among Ital- 
ians, has published a new opera, ‘‘ Istrianische Hochzeit,” 
which, according to a report I read in the Dresden ‘‘ Zei- 
tung,” is said to be just the reverse of ‘‘ Schut,” not ideal- 
istic in its tendencies, but realistic. Smareglia verist! I 
must say I am curious indeed and long to hear the work. 

The European edition of THz Musicat Courier has been 
very favorably mentioned by the ‘‘ Dresdner Anzeiger” 
and the ‘‘ Dresdner Zeitung.” The latter paper would-be 
glad to see the next special issue printed in German. I 
never hear any but very flattering opinions about the pa- 
per, ‘‘so extremely well edited.” Extra copies very often 
are wanted, but the dear old conservative Dresdenians 
take so much time in ordering them from Leipsic or Berlin 
that one gets quite impatient before their arrival. 

Smetana's ‘‘ Vhysehrad ” was played yesterday with im- 
mense success in the first Symphony concert by the Royal 
Orchestra. Schubert and Beethoven also were on the pro- 
gram. 

The prominent young American pianist, Mr. Frederick 
C. Fairbanks, will give a concert here in November. Mrs. 
Nordica will sing soon, and many dearly hope that Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler will not forget Dresden on her concert 
tour in Europe. American artists and the ‘‘ Jung-Ameri- 
kanische Schule ”’ (the representatives of which are Prof. 
R. L. Herman and Frederick Fairbanks), of which the pa- 
pers begin to take great notice may be proud of their suc- 
cess in Germany. 

Hedwig Camil will give her farewell concert in Dresden 
October 17. Mrs. Camil has been engaged for the opera in 
Pesth. 

Mary Krebs has announced her annual concert for the 
same day in November. She will be assisted by two of 
her colleagues, Mrs. Margarethe Stern and Mrs. Laura 


Rappoldi. The triple concerto by Bach for three pianos 
will be heard on this occasion. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, whom Professor Lampeiti de- 
clares to be his only representative, has been spending the 
summer in Dresden. Under the direction of the maestro 
she is rewriting and arranging the old Italian arias. When 
this work is completed it will be a valuable addition to the 
répertoire of artists and teachers. A. INGMAN. 


Bulow’s Complaints. 
E publish by kind permission the following 
letter from Hermann Wolff, and also a cry of 
anguish from Biilow regarding interruptions at concerts : 
‘* Hans von Biilow gave me the little essay below during 
the last term of his activity as director of the Philharmonic 
concerts, to give it publicity by printing it in the programs. 
I refrained from doing this during the period of his suffer- 
ings, but believe now that I ought not to withhold the ex- 
planation of Biilow’s often misunderstood impatience at 
interruptions caused by late comers or by those leaving 
before the close.” HERMANN WOLFF. , 
For THE PROTECTION OF SYMPHONY COMPOSERS. 


HANS VON BCLOW. 





BY 
—— 

t is well known that the esteemed concert public of Berlin has so 
far disdained to adopt the laudable practice of listeners to concerts 
of the Paris Conservatory or the Gewandhaus concerts at “Little 
Paris,” to be as punctual in arriving in time for the beginning of the 
music as it would be for the taking of a railway train in pursuit of 
business or pleasure. Under these circumstances it is hardly possi- 
ble to have for a first program number a larger composition contain- 
ing several parts, a suite, a serenade or a symphony. 

The great rush of late comers after a first or even second part hurts 
or disturbs an uninterrupted enjoyment of those listeners who are 
attentive and punctual, not to mention that the long, interminable 
interruptions also endanger the collective and elevated inspiration 
of the executants. 

If the symphony is placed on the program asthe last number, 
which would be logically correct, being the crowning of the pro- 
gram edifice, then it is not the first two parts but the last two parts of 
the symphony which have to suffer from the noted impropriety. In- 
stead of the late comers it is now the “‘ early birds’’ which, by the 
‘* Wardrobe March,” threaten to wreck the course of the worthy and 
delightful work of art. 

The director who makes himself the protector of the composer or 
the work he represents sees in self-defense or mitigation only one 
way to protect his client—if he does not esteem it proper to play a 
patriotic hymn as a “quit march’’—that is, to let the symphony be 
followed by a short, classic, well-known musical composition, which 
will keep in the hall the part of the audience which was brought up 
in respect of the author, while the intervening wsthetic intermission 
gives the others the opportunity to bring in accord their celerity with 
the consideration due to their neighbor. 





Baltimore’s Music Hall.—Baltimore’s new Music Hall 
was dedicated to-night in the presence of one of the largest 
audiences that has assembled here in many years. Thanks 
to the liberality and enterprise of leading citizens, an 
edifice which artists pronounce the most complete in all its 
appointments of any music hall in the country has been 
erected. ‘The auditorium is large enough to seat over 3,000 
people, and the platform is sufficiently large to accommo- 
date the largest orchestra without crowding. The audi- 
torium is 110 feet in length, and upon the main floor are 
1,100 movable seats, which can be done away with when 
open space is required for balls or other entertainments of 
alike nature. The platform, which is at the far end under 
the organ gallery, is elliptical in shape. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Melba Concert 
Company provided the inaugural program. The star of the 
evening was Madame Melba. She made her initial bow 
before a Baltimore audience, well fitted to judge of her 
qualifications, and she took the house by storm, An encore 
was demanded and cheerfully given after each solo, and 
the brilliant cantratrice was literally showered with flowers. 
Madame Scalchi was equally successful, and she also 
received many floral tokens of admiration. M. Plangon 
won enthusiastic applause.—‘‘ Herald.” 
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HE Queen’s Hall Choral Society, under its 
new organization with Mr. William Carter as conduct- 

or, opened its first series of performances last Thursday 
night with Haydn's ‘‘Creation.” During the interval of 
the summer Mr. Robert Newman has carried out many 
improvements in the hall. He has removed the arms from 
the seats in the stalls, thereby increasing the seating 
capacity about 200, besides making the seats more comfort- 
able, and also has perfected several other improvements, 
making the hall well-nigh perfect. Naturally the first 
meeting of the society which is so closely connected with 
this hall was of especial interest. Mr. Carter has organized 
a good choir, which probably will do better work when it 
has had more practice. The orchestra on this occasion 
consisted of the leading instrumentalists in London, with 
Mr. Carrodus as leader, and did efficient work. There is 


no reason why this institution should not meet with success 
in its efforts to provide excellent music at popular prices in 
one of the most beautiful halls ever built. 

The soloists Thursday night were Miss Anna Williams, 
Mr. Iver McKay and Mr. Watkin Mills. Mr. Mills, who has 
iu this work many times before, gave an ideal read- 
ing, infusing into it a due amount of fervor, and at the same 
time singing with that restraint and dignity which shows 
a correct conception of the part. He had to bow his ac- 
knowledgments for applause after two of his 
Miss Anna Williams cannot be considered a success 


rapturous 


Solos. 





in this style of music; her voice, which is of a more mezzo | 
| Sgambati’s ‘* Te Deum,” for strings and organ, which calls 


quality, lacked the requisite flexibility to enable her to 
Mr. Iver McKay gave an excellent read- 
and altogether the first concert of 


‘sing " the part. 
ing of the tenor music, 
this society gives many happy auguries for a successful 
season 

The 
William Carter's cantata ‘‘ Placida” and Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater,” with Mlle. Meola, Miss Grace Demain, Mr. 
McKay and Signor Foli as soloists 
be ‘‘ The Messiah,” on Christmas Day, with Mme. Belle 
Cole and Mr. 


‘* Cavalleria 


next 


Iver 


Iver McKay as two of the soloists; a recital 
" and ‘ Pagliacci,” February 5, with Miss 
‘* Elijah,” February 21, with Mr. 
the third acts of ‘‘ Lohen- 
March 12, and ‘‘ The Re- 


ot 
Ella Russell as soprano ; 
Watkin Mills in the title rdle ; 
‘ Tannhduser 


grin” and on 
demption” on Good Friday. 
Dr. Hans Richter gave the third and last of his pro- 
grams for the metropolis last Saturday afternoon. This, in- 
cluding one at Brighton, Monday, made seventeen concerts 
that he has conducted in the principal cities of the provinces 
ce the Dr. Richter's programs 
are always sought for by large audiences, and as on former 


sin Birmingham Festival. 
occasions the hall proved insufficient to accommodate the 
large number of people who would have availed themselves 
of the opportunity of hearing his almost unique rendering 
ofthe Ninth Choral Symphony. The first part of the pro- 
gram was composed of the overture to ‘‘ Die Meister- 
" and the closing scene from the first act of ‘‘ Sieg- 
" in which Mr. Lloyd took the title part and Mr. 
William that of the foster father. I think it cannot be con- 





performance, on November 8, includes Mr. | 
| always on this occasion pay due respect to the key. 


The other events will | 


| airs. 
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tended that Mr. Lloyd is a Wagner singer, and the music 
of ‘‘Siegfried,” so far as making a personality of it goes, 
seems quite beyond him. Mr. Nicholl was far too gentle 
a ‘‘Mimi,” and there is considerable room for improve- 
ment in his rendering of the music of this great lyric 
drama. 

Brahms’ variations on Haydn’s theme, which he called 
‘**Chorale S. Antonii,” completed the first part of the pro- 
gram and received a perfect treatment. Dr. Richter 
showed his great powers as a conductor in the superb per- 
formance of the Ninth Symphony. The vocalists were 
Trebelli, Clara Poole, Edward Lloyd and Watkin Mills, all 
of whom did excellently. Mme. Clara Poole made her 
first appearance before the London public on this occasion 
and demonstrated her powers in concerted work, singing 
her part admirably. Not so much can be said of the work 
of the choir. This music, which is well-nigh unsingable, 
was too much for them, but the rendering of the orchestral 
portion was one of those revelations which Dr. Richter fre- 
quently gives us. The great conductor left for Vienna 
yesterday morning at 10 o'clock, and he will conduct at the 
Opera House in the Austrian capital this evening. 

Before departing for the Continent he arranged with Mr. 
N. Vest to come over next season and give grand concerts 
at Manchester and Liverpool toward the last of May, and 
to give four concerts in London during June. This will be 
followed next autumn with an extended provincial tour of 
three weeks and three more recitals in London. One of 
these will probably be at Queen’s Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, as the experience of last Saturday, when so many 
were unable to gain admission, shows that this particular 
afternoon is an opportune time for the public. Dr. Richter 
has laid out his plans for some time to come, but he has 
one eye on America, where he intends to visit as soon as 
he can arrange to leave Europe for a lengthened tour. 

The second concert of the Crystal Palace season brought 
to the minds of the public the accident which prevented 
Mr. August Manns from conducting last Saturday. It is 
hoped he will be ready for action next week. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie ably directed the program in Mr. Manns’ absence. 
Dvordak’s fifth symphony in G was heard the first time by 
the Sydenham amateurs, and proved as much to their 
liking as it did to the patrons of the Philharmonic Society, 
where it was produced last season, although Dr. Mackenzie 
was unable to give so fine a reading as with his own orches- 
tra. Two other novelties that figured in the program were 
for no special comment, but which was a pleasing and ef- 
fective selection, and a ballad for baritone and orchestra, 
entitled ‘‘ Tannhduser,” by the Swedish composer Séder- 
Lundqvist’s English début. 


man, which served for Mr. 


This gentleman has a pleasing baritone voice, but did not | 


His 
singing was much appreciated, and no doubt he will prove 
a favorite here. 
this season. He played Chopin’s concerto for piano and 


orchestra in E minor, and Liszt's fantasie on Hungarian | 


Sullivan’s ‘‘ In Memoriam” overture and Wagner’s 
opened and closed the program. 


, 


overture ‘‘ Rienzi’ 


The first of two recital programs offered by Mr. Franz 


Rummel was given at St. James’ Hall, Wednesday after- 
noon of last week. Mr. Rummel, whose orchestral concert, 
a report of which I gave last week, made such a favorable 
impression, greatly added to his reputation on this occasion. 


He departed from the regular lines usually followed in 


selecting his program, and began with Bach's ‘‘Italian” Con- | 


certo, with which he dealt in a manner that at once showed 
him a virtuoso of the first rank. Beethoven’s ‘‘ Character- 
stiick” was also well played, and served to show Mr. 
Rummel’s complete commana of the instrument. ,A little 
more reflection would have led him to vary the tempi oc- 
casionally, in order to make his rendering of the number 
more effective. Following this was Schubert’s ‘*‘ Wanderer” 
Fantasie, also beautifully played. Other composers who 
figured in the program were Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, 


This was also M. Siloti’s first appearance | 











these masters Mr. Rummel chose works which are certainly 
not hackneyed, aud thereby gave a treat to the large body 
of musical amateurs present. 

The cause of charity was well served last week when 
Miss Fanny Davies, Mrs. Helen Trust and Mr. Waltmann, 
the violinist, contributed to an excellent program before a 
large audience at Northfield Hall, Highgate, on Saturday 
evening in aid of the Metropolitan Association for befriend- 
ing young servants. 

Through a mistake in my last letter the name of the Eng- 
lish translator of the libretto of Humperdinck’s opera, 
*‘Hansel and Gretel,” which the Carl Rosa Company are 
preparing to play, is Miss Constance Bache (instead of 
Page, as was then announced). She is the sister of Mr, 
Walter Bache, the well-known conductor and Liszt apostle ; 
she has become prominent through her able translations of 
Liszt songs, letters and literary works. 

The Queen has presented Misses Marianne and Clara 
Eissler with handsome brooches as souvenirs of their recent 
visits to Balmoral. 

I learned during a chat with Mr. Ben Davies at Brad- 
ford last week that he has definitely arranged to go to 
America March 20, 1895, and will sing in twenty-five con- 
certs in eight weeks. His first appearance will be in Bos- 
ton March 29. Through the concert direction of Mr. 
Ernest Cavour twenty-five concerts have been arranged by 
Mr. Leopold, of Stuttgart, and the famous tenor left Eng- 
land Saturday night, appearing at a concert in Berlin 
Monday evening. I hear he achieved a brilliant success. 
Herr Pierson, right hand man of Count Hochberg, intend- 
ant general of the Royal Opera House, was so impressed , 
with Mr. Davies’ singing that he immediately offered him 
an engagement to sing next Tuesday with Nordica in 
‘‘Faust.” As this could not be arranged on account of 
other engagements he urged Mr. Davies to go over and 
sing with Albaniin December. He tells me that arrange- 
ments are nearly completed for forty performances in opera 
and concerts next year, commencing in Leipsic October 
27, and ten concerts in Belgium are also in contemplation. 
It would appear from this that Mr. Ben Davies’ talents are 
fully appreciated on the Continent, as well as in America 
and England. I have pleasure in stating that Mrs. Ben 
Davies, who has been very ill since the birth of her daugh- 
ter is now rapidly recovering, and hopes to be well again 
in the course of another month. 

Mr. Tivadar Nachez, the eminent violinist, with Mr. 
Algernon Ashton, accompanied Mr. Ben Davies on the tour, 
and he too met with success, receiving several recalls at 
their first concert on Monday night. He was asked to play 
at one of the Sinfonie concerts at the Royal Opera during 
the winter. The probabilities are that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the people in America will have the opportunity 
of hearing this accomplished violinist. Several of Mr. 
| Ashton’s compositions that were introduced were well re- 





| 


ceived. 

It isreported that besides the new choral work promised 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan for the Leeds Triennial Festival 
| next year, there will also be a work from Dr. Parry, and 
two orchestral novelties, one from Massenet and the other 
from Mr. Edward German, the latter being a suite in five 
| movements. The guarantee fund has already reached the 

large sum of £21,000, being something like £1,000 more 
| than the sum received before the last Festival, so that 
| financial as well as musical success is assured. 

Miss Grace Woodward, the popular contralto, has just 
| completed a successful tour of three months in Scotland, 
| and is returning to London for the winter season. It will 
be remembered that I mentioned the singing of this lady 
frequently in my letters during the last year. 

Herr Engelbert Humperdinck, the composer of the opera 
‘* Hiinsel and Gretel,” was born at Sieburg on the Rhine in 
1854. He studied at the Cologne Conservatoire and the 
Royal MusicSchool of Music. He won the Mozart scholar- 
ship in 1876, the Mendelssohn in 1879, and the Meyerbeer in 
1881. After these successes he went to Italy, where he re- 
mained four years, and on his return he was appointed a 
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Thedora Pfafflin, 
Marguerite Wuertz, 
Rosa Linde, 
Little Tuesday and others. 
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Brahms, Chopin, Von Bulow, Raff, and Liszt, and from 
And his Famous New York Band of 
65 eminent soloists, now playing at the 


ES Pittsburgh Exposition, seven weeks end- 


ing October 20, has just completed a triumphantly successful tour 
of forty Eastern cities, producing the Great Historical and Musical 
Spectacle, r<-1 wD ° 

Every where hailed and acclaimed as the grandest musical spec- 
tacle of the age, performed by the greatest band in the world. 

Theatres were overcrowded and street cars utterly inadequate 
to carry the crowds to parks where the band played. The most 
successful of all band tours. 

THE FALL TOUOR will commence October 22, The band will 
carry its own famous artillery accompaniment, great vocal quar- 
tette, etc., to be assisted by local choruses, military (armed) war 
veterans, auxiliary bands, fife and drum corps, etc. 

For terms, open dates, etc., address F. N. INNES, 
HOWARD PEw, Business Manager. Exposition, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Haven Palladium: Innes’ Band drew nearly 10,000 people to Savin Rock 
yesterday in spite of rain 
New Haven Leader : 
here 
Bridgeport Daily Farmer: Fully 15,000 people visited the Innes’ Band pro- 
duction of ‘‘War and Peace."’ The scene beggars description. Innes out-Gilmore’'s 
Gilmore 
Saratoga Times: 
Baltimore American : 


Innes’ Band gave the best concerts of the kind ever heard 


The mantle of Gilmore has fallen on Innes, 
An overwhelming ovation greeted Innes at Ford's 


Baltimore Herald: ¥verybody charmed and delighted 


Lancaster News: ‘War and Peace" was the greatest affair in the history of 
the park 

Albany Argus: Fully 6,000 people paid for the afternoon concert alone. 

Scranton Truth : The most admirable band concert Scranton ever heard. In 


“War and Peace" the audience rose to its feet in enthusiasm, and the performance 


is the uppermost topic in Scranton to-day 
Me ton Post: Aradical departure from anything of the kind ever attempted. 


It is well conceived and the result picturesque and admirable. A great band. 
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/ Arrangements may now 
be made by addressing, 


Leon Margulies’ 
Concert Bureau, 


Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 
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Since 1890 he has 
resided in Frankfort. Among his other compositions are 
two choral ballads and an orchestral humoresque. 

Mr. Franklin Taylor, of the Associated Board of the 
Royal Academy and the Royal College of Music, has just 
returned from the Cape, where, under the auspices of this 
excellent institution, he has completed a large number of 
examinations in connection with the University of Cape 
Town. The results have been so satisfactory that the ex- 
amination will be continued next year. 

The Comtesse de Bremont, who, by the way, is an 
American, wrote to Mr. W. S. Gilbert for an interview, 
and this gentleman very kindly replied that his terms for 
the same were 20 guineas, and I hereby quote the reply of 
the comtesse: ‘‘ The Comtesse de Bremont presents her 
compliments to Mr. W. S. Gilbert, in reply to his answer 
to her request for an interview, in which he states his 
terms as 20 guineas for that privilege, begs to say that 
she anticipates the pleasure of writing his obituary notice 
for nothing.” 

‘‘The Orient” is to be the title of the next grand spec- 
tacular production at Olympia, and will illustrate the ad- 
ventures of ambassadors tothe East from the court of 
Henry V. The music, like that of the work just closed, 


teacher at the Barcelona Conservatoire. 


will be by Signor Giorzia, and will be put in rehear- | 
| forgetting all next minute. Let us pause and try to dis- 


sal by November 5. It is now planned that the first 
performance will take place on Boxing Day. I quote from 
the ‘‘ Daily News” regarding M. Reyer’s new opera. 

The idea of the new opera, ‘‘La Reine Jeanne,” which M. Reyer is 
composing for Mistral, our Paris correspondent says, germinated in 
Mistral's head when M. Reyer called one day at Mallane on him after 
uins of the castle of the Counts of Baux in Pro- 
of Apulia and Calabria, Countess of 
She was placed by her 


these states when she was but nineteen. 


an excursion tother 
vence 
Provence and Queen of 


Jeanne was duchess 
Naples and Sicily. 
father’s death at the head of 
There seems to have been many points of resemblance between her 
life and that of Mary Stuart. If she was not a husband murderer 
she was accused of being so. 
Andrew of Hungary, was cold and haughty and was strangled 
legend is, by the Queen's orders. 
VI. at Avignon to answer thischarge, and went. Clement compounded 
with her by asking her to sell him that town for 80,000 florins. Accord- 


Jeanne had four husbands. The first 
the 
She was cited before Pope Clement 


ing to Mistral, Jeanne still seems to the Provengal people as a good 
genius. The good old time, in their minds, is when ** La Reine Jano’ 


was Countess of Provence. She wasa great patroness of architects and 


’ 


artists, and many now ruined castles belonged to her, and were en- 
larged and beautified by her 

The libretto is written in Provencal and French. 
there representi garden of the terrace of the 
palace at Naples. In the 
the outside of the Castle Nuovo and 


In the first act 


is one tablea the 


ng 


act there are two. 






They represent 
the grand hallthere. The third 


seco 








Fisk gives the entire entertainment herself, and has 
selected a varied and interesting program. 

Miss Evangeline Florence’s first appearance in public in 
2ngland after her marriage will be at a charity concert on 
November 13, at Nelson, Lancashire, for the Ambulance 
Association of that town. Her first London appearance 
will be at the Mottl concert, November 20, followed by the 
London Ballad Concert at Queen’s Hall on the 24th, and 
the ‘‘ Pops” on the 26th. Frank V. ATWATER. 





““Schumann’s Canon.” 


‘The Laws of Morality are also the Laws of Art.” 
O speaks one whose high position and whose | 
character for sincerity and thoroughness command | 
the respect of all who would be called artists, nay, of every- | 
one who, loving truth and hating shams, would act accord- 
ingly. 
Robert Schumann wrote much ; but perhaps in no single | 
sentence has he, or anyone, set forth more strongly the | 
truth which must ever lie as the foundation stone of all that | 
rightly deserves the name art-work. 
Such a truth runs glibly over the tongue. Some reading | 
it might a moment hesitate, and, startled at hearing some- 
thing new, doubtfully shake the wisdom in their heads— | 


cover what these words mean. Here patience and hu-| 
mility, both parts of true morality, will be of use to us, for, | 
as this same Robert Schumann warns us, men live beyond | 
the mountains. Did not Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, | 
find it so when, by great toil and continued perseverance, | 
he won his way out of that narrow seclusion—the so-called 
happy valley? And so will many others learn, if they will 
be content to wait and grow strong enough to climb, 

This much I say, to stay at once that ready condemn- 
ing criticism that comes of knowing not. The lesser can- 
not comprehend the greater. Were Newton's mind pre- 
sented toa little child, his greatness would be vaguely un- 
derstood; and yet he was great among the greatest. 
Ask a youthful artist, busy with a transparent slate, what 
he thinks of Tintoretto as a model? Would he give the 
man his due? Nor could any unlearned person be ex- 
pected to understand the weight and ‘greatness in the 
melodious thought passing through the ear, as a practiced 


| band of musical performers are awakening the many-toned 


| of a giant music mind. 


act passes in the Castle of Anversa and in its upper hall, the fourth | 


in the Queen's gallery and the fifth in the hall ot the Consistory at 


Avignon, where Jeanne appeared before Pope Clement. His heroine 
reigned forty years as Countess of Provence. She died the same 
death as her husband by order of her adopted son, Charles Darazzo. 
A Provengal saying, not yet obsolete, bears witness to her popularity; 
it is, ‘* Love God and Queen Jeanne.” 

The Brixton Choral Society, which is under the direction 
of Mr. Douglas Redman, A. R. A., M. is preparing to give 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Mount of Olives,” Hofman’s ‘' Melusine’ 
and the Toreador Song and Chorus from ‘‘Carmen.” ‘The 
production of these will take place at Brixton Hall on De- 
cember 38. 
demption” at the same place on April 29, and selections 
from the ‘‘ Messiah” at Brixton Church next February. 

At a dinner given by the President of the Republic in his 
honor, Signor Verdi the other day denied that he was writ- 
ing a new opera on any of the subjects that have been 
rumored recently, and that he considered ‘‘ Falstaff” as 
his last work. Afterward referring to Charles Gounod, he 
said that he first knew the composer of ‘‘ Faust” in 1855, 
at the time when he was composing the Sicilian ‘‘ Vespers” 
in France. 

I regret to announce that a serious catastrophe has be- 
fallen M. Eugene Oudin. While in the green room of 
Queen's Hall last Saturday during the Ricliter Concert, 
talking to Madame Clara Poole, he experienced a para- 
lytic stroke, which affected his right side. He fell, and 
was unconscious for many hours, and up to this afternoon 
has been unable to speak. 

Mrs. Katharine Fisk has arranged to give a song recital 
at the Salle Erard on the afternoon of November 8. Mrs. 


The arrangements also include Gounod's ‘‘ Re- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


voices of their instruments in expressing the giantthoughts 
From this we see that what we do 
not understand may none the less be great. By all means 
let us then be humble and patient if we can. This is the 
first law morality imposes. 

There are those who, strange to say, count art as some- 
thing mean or unworthy the serious attention of the ser- 
ious ; and there are others who pass it by as useless. And 
there are even others who would demean it to evil uses. 
They do themselves and art a grievous wrong. ‘The first 
of these are often men in other ways most wise and lova- 
ble, but in this matter have suffered in their education. 
Morality, and all that favors it, they favor; but they have 
seen a hideous thing, born of frivolity, untruth, loud emp- 
tiness, glitter, vanity and show, and they have fancied 
this was art! They have heard music which, compared 
with what is true, is as poor ‘‘ Bottom’s” tongs and bones 
to that soft and solemn sound described by Milton, that 

Rose like a stream of rich distilled perfume 
And stole upon the air. 

The utilitarian objectors we may leave to Ruskin’s pow- 
erful handling. This teacher says: ‘‘ Man’s use and func- 
tion are to witness the glory of God, and to advance that | 
glory by his reasonable obedience and resultant happiness. 
Whatever enables us to fulfill this function is, in the pure 
and first sense of the word, useful to us. And yet people | 
speak in this working age, when they speak from their 
hearts, as if houses and lands and food and raiment were 
alone useful, and as if sight, thought and admiration were 
all profitless; so that men insolently call themselves utili- 
tarians, who would turn, if they had their way, themselves 
and their race into vegetables; men who think, as far as 
such can be said to think, that the meat is more than the 


life, and the raiment than the body ; who look to the earth 
as a stable, and to its fruit as fodder; vine dressers and 
husbandmen, who love the corn they grind and the grapes 
they crush better than the gardens of the angels upon the 
slopes of Eden; hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
who think that it is to give them wood to hew and water 
to draw that the pine forests cover the mountains like 
the shadow of God, and the great rivers move like His 
eternity.’’ 

Do you ask what is that particular art of which the artist 
Schumann speaks? He doubtless had in his mind the mu- 
sical art. But his words need not be limited tothis. All 
the arts are equal links in that mystic band that joins our 
nature most intimately with the spiritual. To my own 
mind there is no difference other than that of kind. The 
same eternal laws that govern the one must also rule the 
others. They all have the same springs, the same aims, 
the same reward for their morality, and alas! the self-same 
punishment for the transgressing of any one of these. The 
arts are an undivided, mutual helping sisterhood ; each has 
had her teaching from the same kind Master, who gave to 
each this equal task: 

To charm, to strengthen and to teach. 

Mark the scope and greatness of this mission, and let no 
superficial, frivolous art occupy our thoughts. 

In truth no such thing as frivolous art could be, any more 
than there could be immoral goodness; for let frivolity 
creep in and art exists no longer. 

We have no difficulty then in detecting at once any devi- 
ation from an upright rule of conduct in this matter. 
‘Good comes only from the good.” As well expect to 
gather peaches from a blackberry bush as to discover in 
the work of one who wants both honesty and self control 
any of those signs of heroic suffering patiently borne, to 
beautify success. But find a man with an active, bright 
andcandid mind, who has a feeling heart for others in their 
suffering, who if called upon could suffer nobly, who never 
willingly neglects a duty or tries to clip it in the doing, 
who does what he does as well as he can do it, and you will 
see a man.who has learned the laws of art from morality 
itself—an artist indeed? What craft does he follow? It 
matters not. He has an artist’s spirit and morality rules 
his life. 

What a crucial test of characteris art! In his art-work 
the artist must reveal his character; he cannot help it, do 
what he will. As the man, so the work ; and as he leaves 
it, so it will remain, age after age, a monument of his worth 
or worthlessness, an encouragement or a warning. If there 
be in his mind never so little of vain glory, if it be imma- 
ture or flippant, if he be shallow, if he be impatient or in- 
sincere, or base, it will lie on the face of his work, accurate- 
ly traced as any sun picture. 

The laws of morality are also the laws of art. When the 
artist holds these in due regard—when happily the good 
within his nature has the power to thrust and hide away 
the base, the man will rise, and with the man his work. In 
a carefully guarded sense we may say, ‘‘ He must be good 
before he can either paint or sing.—J. C. Culwick, in the 
‘* Musical Standard.” 


A Covington Concert.—A concert was given at Odd 
Fellows’ Hall in Covington, Ky., last Thursday, at which 
the following artists took part in an entertaining program : 
Mr. Joseph Surdo, cornet, Cincinnati; Mr. Carl Hahn, 
‘cellist, Cincinnati, and Miss Helen Young and Mr. Charles 
Washburn, Covington. 

A Unique Pianist. —Kansas City possesses an anomaly 
among pianists in the person of Miss Virginia Logan, a 
young lady who made her début at the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium last evening. Having lost the use of her right 
hand, she has succeeded in playing with her left hand ina 
manner that is said to be no less than marvelous by those 
who hear her. The numbers she will play at her first con- 
cert will include a Gurlitt étude, Raff’s ‘‘ La Fileuese”” and 
Leschetizky's ‘‘ Two Skylarks,” all arranged for the left 
hand by the young lady herself, and a ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home” fantasie by Wehli. 
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Boston, Mass., November 4, 1894 
l event of the last week was the 


” a vol- 


HE 


musica 
appearance of ‘‘ Musicians and Music Lovers, 
ume of essays prepared for sundry occasions and now col- 
lected by Mr. William F. Apthorp. I do not mean to say 
that the book created a sensation. Street car conductors 
have not as yet been caught in the act of reading it during 
a block, nor did either Mr. Greenhalge or Mr. John E. | 
Russell quote from it during the last week of the guberna- 
torial campaign. The publishers are not Boston men. | 
Nearly all the articles have appeared before in magazines 
or newspapers. But as there was absolutely nothing of 
musical moment last week with the exception of the ap- 
pearance of this book, the publication may be regarded as 
an event 

As your Boston correspondent I do not wish to try to 
usurp the place of your book reviewer, and I therefore 
shall not pass judgment on the volume; but will you for- 
give me if I say that while one may not sympathize always 
with the spirit, or agree in the conlusions, there are many 
passages that are full of interest and suggestion. 

In the article that gives the title to the book, Mr. Ap- 
thorp says: ‘‘It is both curious and instructive to note 
how Hector Berlioz, a man who felt music with almost 
frightful intensity, and whose excitement while listening to 
some compositions approached the pitch of frenzy—to note 
how Berlioz, in his series of essays on Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies, seldom rises above the consideration of technical 
details.” This remark follows soon after Mr. Apthorp’s 
declaration that ‘‘ not the least unfortunate result of the 
popular attitude toward music is that people in general 
having nothing definite to say—about the fifth symphony, 
for instance—try to eke out their indistinct thought by 
falling into the rhapsodizing vein. Now, of all talk about 
music, the rhapsodical is unquestionably the flimsiest.’ 

How far from this understanding of Berlioz is the man- | 
ner in which the critic of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” has read 
the famous articles on Beethoven and other subjects ! Does 
Mr. Apthorp forget the fantastical, the wild description of | 
the slow movement in the fourth symphony? 

The article of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” man is a reply to 
that of Mr. Fuller Maitland, which appeared in Tue Must- 

aL Courter, in the European edition. 

Let me quote a few passages from this reply, for it is in 
lirect line with theories proposed in these columns a short 
time ago 
cries Mr. Fuller Maitland in effect, criticism of music, 


Criticism, 


that is, can scarcely be other than monotonous, since musical tech- 
nology has so few varieties of language. Every note of the diatonic 
scale has its appointed name; and if the “poor manipulator of 


w attempts to describe any such note in other language he is 


Della Cruscan 


like to jump—if we may use a choice expression of 

English—from the frying pan intothe fire. And one is content to 
onfess that this, despite its miserable conclusion, its melancholy 
mnfession, is, after all,a point of view. ‘“‘ You ask me,” it practically 






» describe tl iatonic scale. I will do so inthe language of 





Say ‘ 
every manual, every primer of harmonic first principles. And still 
you call me a barren rascal, in Johnson’s phrase. Is this fair, polite, 
gentiemanly or elegant ?’’ 
The easy answer isthis: We do not ask you to describe the dia- | 
ynic scale; we wish to know the effect of particular combinations of 
that scale upon your musically sensitive spirit. We wish to know 
how this or that affects you, how it appeals to your intelligence, in 
what manner your harmed mind apprehends its achievement, 
with many other interesting answers to interesting questions, which | 
iusical technology knows nothing about. That any other point of | 
view should be possible—as it is obviously possible to Mr. Fuller 
Maitiand—is only another proof of the extremely primitive condition 


n which musical criticism still moves. Take the common, everyday 
ticism of literary work. Isa reviewer, who chooses to record the 
mpression which literary work makes upon him, asked to parse 


| should 


| It’s Von Biilow, or Franz, or Lowell, or Dresel. 


| by the clarinet in robe of yellow, green or purple. 


| absence of any allusion to ‘‘ Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” 
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every sentence of that work, or—to parallel the cases more exactly— 
is he asked to write out his alphabet ? 

The cases are precisely parallel, for although the arts must be kept 
separate and must be acknowledged to have no direct communica- 
tion one with another, they have very exact analogies. Now the fact 


is that everybody is taught to read and write, and that very few, | 


quite a small percentage, z 


ure taught the common grammar of music. | 


Thus it happens that we expect from literary reviewers something 
more interesting than a mere analysis of sentences, and therewith 


we hear of no defense of any monotony among that class of writers. 
But Mr. Maitland is anxious to keep us all at the parsing stage of 
And, if one decides to go just a little further to 

that is, for granted, his sole answer is that you 
don't know your grammar. With sedulous care he has extracted a 
less than technical inaccuracy, a momentary surrender of memory 
from the casual utterances of the present writer, and has explained 
that the opinions of that writer are therefore of no value in the 
world. It is as though you refused a reviewer the privilege of con- 
fusing the names of two characters in a novel. 

The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” reviewer adds that ‘ outside 
England that thing has been done to admiration already 
by Berlioz, * * * Such passages as that in his ‘Grand 
Traité’ concerning the melody of the wandering spirit 
from ‘ Orfeo’ linger forever in one’s memory, because they 
happen to be not only the record of the impression made 
by music upon a mind of the last refinement, but also 
literature. It is useless then in defense of one’s own 


method to declare that to be an impossibility which once 


musical criticism. 
accept the grammar 


| for all has been shown to be a shining certainty. And no- 


body who desires to preach musical truth should scorn to 
follow a master like Berlioz, however humbly, however in- 
adequately, merely because he is told that nobody (which 
includes Berlioz in its inaccurate negative) can accomplish 
success in this thing.” 

In this connection it may be well to remember a saying 
by Dr. Pusey, which serves as a motto to this reply: ‘‘ And 
for myself I avoid technical language, and try to teach 
truth in as acceptable a form as Ican. People shut their 
eyes and their hearts against the truth in one form, which 
they will receive patiently in another.” 

To go back a moment to Mr. Apthorp. He has in this 
book a chapter on ‘* Musical Criticism,” which he modestly 
calls, ‘‘Some Thoughts on, &c.” He believes that criticism 
be nothing but an expression of enlightened 
opinion—as enlightened as possible, but never dogmatic. 
What the critic knows is valuable to himself mainly; it is 
what he thinks and feels that is valuable to others. And 
it is extremely important that the public, who read criti- 
cism, should know with whom they have to deal. 

This is one reason why I so much like the French style 
of so-called personal criticism, where the critic writes over 


his own signature, gives his own opinions for what they | 


are worth and fights for his own ideas. Very likely he 
may be biassed, one-sided, a partisan of some particular 


| school, purblind to merits of a certain sort, and overprone 


to admire virtues of another description. But no matter 
for that, his readers will find him out soon enough, and 
know what allowances to make.” Well put, Mr. Apthorp. 
And here you fight side by side with the man on the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette.” 

Mr. Apthorp is at times colloquial and familiar. Here is 
a pleasing instance: ‘'I have heard many people complain 
that fugues are dry. You might say, with equal reason, 
that demijohns are dry—some are and some are not—it all 
depends upon what is in them.” 


* 
* * 


You will no doubt find passages in this book that irritate, 
and others that give genuine pleasure. You will note that 
somebody is always a-talking or a-writing to Mr. Apthorp. 
You will 
wonder undoubtedly at the extravagant praise of Otto 
Dresel, who after all was a man of a musical parish. You 
will fail to see the relevancy of a comparison between 
Bach and Bellini. 


characteristic, more genial work; but in each case the 
more serious opera shows a musical strength and pur- 
pose that had been denied even by admirers. 


* 
* * 


Francis Wilson, with ‘‘ The Devil's Deputy,” 
the Tremont Theatre November 12. 

The second Kneisel Quartet concert will be given No- 
vember 12 in Union Hall. 

The title of the new comic opera by Mr. R. D. Ware and 
Mr. B. E. Woolf, now in rehearsal at the Boston Museum, 
is ‘‘Westward, Ho!" The operetta will be produced 
probably in January. 

The program of the Symphony Concert in Music Hall 
next Saturday night will be as follows: Overture to ‘‘ The 
Bartered Bride,” Smetana, new; symphony in G, Sgam- 
bati, new ; first suite, ‘‘ L’'Arlésienne,” Bizet. 

Miss Mary D. Chandler will give a piano recital in 
Steinert Hall, Thursday, the 15th. She will be assisted by 
Miss Gertrude Franklin. Miss Chandler will play Grieg’s 
sonata, op.7; *‘L’Allouette,” by Glinka; scherzino, by 
Moszkowski ; *‘ Wilde Jagd,” by Liszt, and polonaise A, 
by Chopin. 

Gerard Russo, harper, will give his annual concert Sun- 
day evening, November 25, at the Hollis Street Theatre. 

The second in the series of chamber concerts at Brattle 
Hall to-morrow night will be given by Messrs. Phippen, 
piano; Hoffman and Hahn, violins; Zahn, viola; Stock- 
bridge, violoncello, and Hackebarth, horn. This is the 
program: Brahms, trio, op. 40; Grieg, romance from quar- 
tet, op. 27; Dvorak, andante from quartet, op. 80; Saint- 
Saéns, quartet, ~% 41. Puitip HALg. 


will be at 


Sympathetic Susteens, 

O explain a peculiar property of explosives 
Sir Frederick Abel advanced the attractive theory of 
a sympathetic rhythmic vibration between the substance 
detonating and that detonating analagous to the syn- 
chronous vibrations set up by sound waves. Acertain note 
of a piano will often cause a glass to jingle, and if the glass 
be made to emit its note it will be found to be the same as 
the note of the piano—that is, each vibrates at the same 
rate. Sir Frederick Abel thus expresses his theory: ‘* Vi- 
brations produced by particular explosions, if synchronous 
with those which would result from the explosion of a 
neighboring substance, will, by their tendency to develop 
those vibrations, either determine the explosion of that 
substance or at any rate greatly aid the disturbing effect 

of the mechanical force suddenly applied.” 
Facts in support of this are that sometimes a feeble deto- 


| nation will determine an explosion when a more violent 


| while the E 


I doubt if you will accept Bach in the | 


spirit of the author, who ‘‘admires everything, like a | 
brute.” 
When Mr. Apthorp says in the most cocky manner 


‘‘ whether a musical phrase be played on an organ or ona 
clarinet it still remains one and the same phrase,” you 
may shake the head. To some the phrase would be a 


skeleton clothed by an organ diapason in maiden,white, but | 
| ful in publishing as definite news interchanged speculative 


The 
otherwise admirable article on Offenbach is marred by the 


is to Offenbach what ‘‘ William Tell” is to Rossini. ‘‘ La 
Belle Héléne,” like ‘‘ Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” is the more 


which | 


one will not. Thus, iodide of nitrogen will not cause com- 
pressed gun cotton to explode, nor does nitro-glycerine 
cause the explosion of gun cotton in sheets, on which is 
placed the case of nitro-glycerine. 

The interesting experiments of Champion and Pellet 
tend, perhaps, to confirm this. 

1. A very small quantity of iodide of nitrogen, detonated 
at one end of a long, narrow tube caused the explosion of 
a similar quantity of the same substance placed at the other 
end of the tube at a distance of 7 metres. That the trans- 
mitted concussion was slight was shown by the insertion of 
a light pith ball in the middle of the tube. 

2. Damp iodide of nitrogen was fixed to the strings of a 
bass viol. When it was dry the strings of a similar instru- 
ment were made to vibrate at a distance. A detonation 
occurred only when a note giving sixty vibrations per sec- 
ond was sounded. The G chord caused an explosion, 
chord did not. The vibrations produced by 
metal plates acted in the same manner as the strings.— 
** Knowledge.” 


Stavenhagen.—A theatrical manager of this city has 
been showing a cablegram regarding the pianist Staven- 
hagen, and has been offering him to various piano houses 
for this season. There is no official information that can 
justify any one in assuming that Stavenhagen is coming 
here at present, and the daily papers should be more care- 


cablegrams between European and American agents, 
When Stavenhagen comes to this country the proper infor- 
mation regarding him will appear in these columns in due 


time. 
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“SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF music, 
No. 37 EAST 68th STREET, NEW YORK, 
Under the!management of EMIL GRAMM, 
Fall Trerm becins Sept. 10. 
Examinations daily from September 3: 10 to 12 and 3 to 5. 


Students can enter at any time. 
Write for Catalogue and particulars. 


New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York, 


THE LEADING SCHOOL, 
Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M.D., Jul 
Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. 
ferzog, J. Niedzielski, E. Scharwenka, &c. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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| which all of the famous legends of ‘‘ Parsifal,” ‘‘ Tristan,’ 


‘* Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Launcelot,” &c., are to be found. This 
peculiar talent of creating verses for her own music, or 
rather music for her own verses, has been Mile. Holmés’ 
throughout. She has written scarcely anything except as 
inspired by her own poems, which she interprets herself 
| vocally and instrumentally. Think what gifts ! 
| At 12 she knew by heart over 75 musical works of Beet- 
hoven, Bach, Liszt, Handel, &c. Her first published compo- 
| sition was at 14—‘t Chanson du Chancelier”—and was a dis- 
| tinct success. It was correctly written, although previously 


7 | toher composition study. She commenced the study of har- 











PARIS. 
Avucusta Hotmfs—‘t La MontraGne Noire.” 


No man can ever know what courage it costs a woman to live. 


HE world realizes the difficulty of getting 
an opera accepted in Paris. That a woman should 
have succeeded in accomplishing the task makes the com- 
ing production of ‘‘ La Montagne Noire” a sensation equal 
to if not exceeding that of the launching of ‘‘ Othello. 
sketch of the first woman to win such a distinction by the 
power of her genius alone, in the face of prejudice and con- 
ventionality, must be of interest to a woman's kingdom 
like America. 

Augusta Holmés is like a Ouida novel. Justthat! The 
two dominant chords in her nature and history are Love 
and War. Life, works and personality are throughout a 
peculiar combination of the canteen and the billet-doux ; 
the perfumed handkerchief and the country’s drapeaux ; the 
serenade and the clash of arms; the lover's bower and the 
battle field. The lines are all broad and strong and dash- 
ing; the color rich, romantic, thrilling. 

It has been said that she is Irish. She is of Irish descent, 
but was bornin Paris. The family name was originally 
‘‘Holm,” Danish, established in Ireland 400 or 500 years 
ago. Her father, a young lieutenant in the British army, 
was sent to France at the time of the battle of Waterloo. 
Returning to Ireland he found himself haunted by love for 
the country he had visited. Rich in;worldly goods and Irish 
impulse, he sold out in the old country and settled, a rich, 
handsome, dashing young Irish officer, at Vernon, France. 
And of course fell in love. 

His fate was a young girl of remarkable beauty and 
talent, of Irish or rather Scotch-Irish descent, her ancestry 
being the McGregor, or Rob Roy, of whom the Duke of 
Argyle is the present representative. The family had 
come to France from Ireland at the time of the Stuarts and 
adopted the name of Shearer. A miniature of Miss Shearer, 
taken a Ja Recamier at this time, and now hanging in the 
Holmés studio, is one of the most beautiful possible to 
imagine. The grandmother’s, above it, is also strikingly 
beautiful, and an uncle looks like Lord Byron. What a 
heredity to begin with! Irish beauty, talent, physique, 
temperament, military training and marriage ! 

After becoming three the family moved to Versailles, 
one of the most romantic spots in France. 
first memory is of the ‘‘ Orangerie,” a romantic old Walter 
Scott place, which had belonged toa cardinal of the time 
of Louis XIV. The place was to her a dream, with its 
green tree shaded park, towers, stained glass windows, 
decorations of old arms and knights in armor, rare old 
Irish, Scotch and Danish relics, the harp, piano and the 


” 


wonderful crest with the holly branch of Avenal, and the | 


armed hand reaching a trident from out a naval design 
made of sails of ships. But the riches of the place were 
its books—books of ancient and classic legend and love 
lore. 
worm, leading adream life in that ideal old place, her 
adored father, her comrade, feeding on tradition, and her- 
self writing poetic episodes as soon as she could hold a 
pencil. 

Strangely enough her mother, who was a gifted painter 
and writer, hated music—not disliked, she hated it. The 
‘noise of it” made her sick, and everything connected 
with it was distasteful! Think of it! 
was: 
music leaves but the headache! ” 


But the father had musical taste, and possibly discover- 


ing musical instinct in his little daughter had her commence 
study with a woman music teacher at Versailles. The 
various small streams of impulse all flowed to the great 
river of music at once. She was born with all the talents, 
and went at once to improvising accompaniment for her 


own poetry. Most of this writing was later found to be 


as correct as that which she writes to-day as a perfectly | 


educated composer. The lines of action were limited 
naturally, but the germ of harmony truth was there from 
the first. 

The musical gift comes from an ancestor, Henry of 
Huntington, who was that peculiar union of improvised 
poetry and music called a ‘‘ bard.” He was also a writer, 
being one of the first to translate from Latin into old Eng- 
lish ‘‘ Morte Arthur” or ‘‘Arthurand the Round Table,” in 


A j 


The child was brought up an unconscious book | 


A saying of hers | 
‘Painting leaves pictures, writing leaves books, | 


| mony, counterpoint and composition with the organist of 
| the Versailles Cathedral, Henri Lambert. After her 
| father’s death she studied with César Franck, who was to 
| her, as to so many, a musical father indeed. Then she 
| went to orchestration. She never thinks of looking for a 
| librettist. When inspired by a subject she commences 
| writing it in verse, and while writing the verse strains 
of music play a continual accompaniment. The dawns, 
| evenings, growths, crashes and climaxes of orchestra- 
tion run side by side with the poetic thought, so that 








AUGUSTA HOLMES, 


The child’s | 


| by the time the poem is finished the orchestration is all 
planned, and, stranger yet, stays in the mind and waits 
on the writing, which is generally an impetuous perform- 
| ance. 
| A glance through the score of ‘‘ Montagne Noire” be- 
| trays the marvelous clearness with which the musical rhet- 
oric is in the mind before writing. There is scarcely a 
| correction or blot from beginning to end. It is all as dis- 
| tinct and clean as print, and beautiful writing and notation 
| itis,too. This same anticipated correction is visible in the 
various scraps of musical memorandum scattered about the 
It seems as if the mind was capable of 


composer's desk. 
| rejecting, accepting and deciding upon musical ideas 
while yet in conception—a rare faculty. 

‘* Montagne Noire” is really ‘‘ Montenegro,” or in the 
original ‘‘ Tchernagora.” It is in four acts and five tab- 
leaus, and represents the epoch 1657, the war between the 
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An opera must not be 
French religion. 


Turks and ——. Well there! 
spoken about before “first night” is 
Everything must be kept a dead secret, under contract, 
until after production. 

This opera is at present in rehearsal and will be given in 
January. It will represent at its best that which is visible 
in all of the work of Augusta Holmés, the heroic close to 
the passionate. It has been finished ten years. When it 
was written the management would not hear of or touch 
‘‘a woman's work.” The daughter of Rob Roy went to 
battle, not with arms, but with brains, to show what a 
woman could do that might stand side by side with man’s 


work. With this definite purpose she wrote: 


SYMPHONIES ORCHESTRE, 


“ Roland,” three partus. 
* Pologne.”’ 
“ Irlande.” 
“ Au Pays Bleu.” 
SYMPHONIES, 
(With poem, soli, chorus and orchestra ) 
“* Lutin.” 
“Les Argonautes.” 
‘* Ludus pro Patria.”’ 
“*L’'Ode Triomphale.”” 
“Hymne a la Paix.” 
OPERAS. 
“ Héro et Léandre,”’ one act. 
“* Astarte,”’ 
“La Montagne Noire,”’ four acts. 
MELODIES. 
(Over one hundred.) 


two acts. 


“ Les Sérénades.”’ 

** Les Trussis.” 

“ Les Griffes d'Oreste.”’ 
‘* Les Contes de Fées.”’ 
“ Diverses Mélodies."* 


| Poems and music of all, and she has drilled and directed 
most of her work as well. 


| writing. 


With her ‘‘Ludus pro Patria” in Italy, and ‘** L’Ode 
Triomphale ” at the Paris Exposition, she boldly struck the 
chords of heroine patriotism. Her name became not only 
famous, but popular in two seasons. The other work certi- 
fied the unusual vigor and power of the writer. Last year 
the woman’s opera was accepted. The management, which 


| was then impressed with the musical value of the work, is 
| now wholly enthusiastic, and no efforts will be spared to 


make of it an unqualified success. 

The singers will be MM. Alvarez, Renaud and Gresse ; 
Miles. Breval, Heglon and Berthet. 

Mile. Holmés drew all the designs of scenes and cos- 
tumes herself. She will personally superintend all the 
rehearsals. 

Results like this sound easy and graceful enough in 
Think for a moment what that ten years’ paren- 


| thetical work meant, and think of the will behind the 


| work. 


And think of the woman behind such a will. 

How Mile. Holmés looks is about as easy to imagine as 
to say. She is about the size of Mrs. Frank Leslie, has the 
same style of form, the same large head, the same cut of 
features as to nose and chin. But she is bright, blond and 
pink and white, and her neck is shorter, altering the ex- 
pression wholly, and instead of the settled sentimental 
sadness of the New York lady’s eyes, in those of Mlle. 
Holmés is a rollicking defiance, an alert and questioning 
dare-deviltry that tumbles into fun, wrath, sarcasm or 
tenderness with equal readiness. Her voice varies with 
the sentiment. She has no ‘‘ regular voice” any more than 
a ‘‘ regular look.” 

She has the over-looking and in-looking assimilative per- 
ception of the Irish temperament, that can look at herself 
as well as every subject under, in and above heaven. 
She is Theosophist, philosopher, joker and a jolly bit of a 
coquette into the bargain. She writes till 4 a. m., sleeps 
till 10, does everything that is to be done and never feels 
tired. Her hand grasp is like a paragraph of Rudyard 
Kipling’s writing. 

Her apartment in the neighborhood of Sara Bernhardt 
and Neissonier is Oriental in suggestion, but more Turk- 
ish than Greek. Indeed it is very Turkish—the solid 
dark red carpets, the big white silken haired rugs, the 
draped divans, the heavy mahogany chairs and old rose up- 
holstery, the curtains with their horizontal lines, the piano 
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ON A FRENCH BASIS. 
HOMER A. NORRIS. 


Part I1.: 
DISSONANCE, 


Part I.: IN TWO PARTS.) 


CONSONANCE, 


Part II. contains original works by the most eminent 
French composers. 
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The widest ranged Soprano in the world, 
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Mr. MAXIMILIAN DICK, Violinist, and 
Miss GEORGIELLA LAY, Pianiste. 
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black and gold, its cover black satin with gilt embroidery, 
the dark table that looks like a juggler’s museum, the huge 
vases with Oriental hieroglyphics, and the odor even of 
sandal and attar. Seven wreaths hang around the walls, 
gold leaf knotted with the tricolor, memorials of successes 
in the different cities—Paris, Bretagne, Havre, Dijon, Lille, 
&c, The one she loves best is that given in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, where she earned the title of ‘‘ La Muse de la Repub- 
lique,” and was overwhelmed with offerings and praise. 

Invited by the Italian and sent by the French Govern- 
ment to represent music and poetry at the Florence Ex- 
position in 1890, her patriotic ode to Peace won for her the 
highest place as artist and benefactress. She was hailed 
by poor and rich as an angel of peace and blessing. The 
influence of her work was recognized by the King and Queen 
of Italy and by M. Crispi. 

One of her memorials is in Italian in letters the colors of 
the two countries mingled, in a frame of olive wood ex- 
quisitely carved, the arms of France and Italy crossed. 
Another is on parchment in colored embossed letters, with 
pictures of Beatrice and the composer. Queen Marguerite 
sent her an exquisite locket of diamonds on blue enamel, | 
with initial and pearl pendant. Marguerite in Italy signi- 
fies pearl. ‘I send you myself,” wrote the Queen. 

As to portraits, one most impressive is a full length by 
Jacquet, in which the blond head and white shoulders of 
the composer rise out of solid black velvet, the picture of 
an ancestor, not a modern, Then there is a triumphant | 
head painted by a young French artist, Marie Huet, ‘‘ the 
only one that succeeds in catching my expression,” and in 
a Prix de Rome composition by the painter, Regnault, rep- 
Thetis bringing arms to Achilles,” of which 








resenting *‘ 
Mile. Holmés was the model, the face strongly recalls that 
of ** Siegfried.” 

The composing room is a museum and library, for the 
strong brain knows many things besides music. ‘There are 
original etchings, paintings, verses, &c., by talented peo- 
The desk is 


ple, of whom she has always been the centre. 
She can put her hand on any book 


laden with manuscript. 
she wants about the room. 

She is a strong Irish patriot and takes great interest in 
the condition of the Irish in America, The crown given 
her for her symphony, “Irlande,” occupies a prominent 
place, also a gold harp on green ground, and a map of Ire- 
land. Youcan have no idea how strange these features are 
in a French environment. 

Saint-Saéns has always been one of the strongest and 
most constant friends of Augusta Holmés. Regnault, 
Clara, Berthin, Blanchard, Escalier Duez, Renaud, Villiers 
de l'Isle, Adam Prince de Jerusalem, Lambert, Gustia, 
formed an inviolable circle of successful sculptors, painters, 
poets and writers, of which Saint-Saéns and herself were 
the only musicians. 

Regnault and Clara were a Damon and Pythias of friend- 
ship. They were together in Africa when war recalled 
them to France. Regnault, who was twenty-four and en- 
gaged to be married, asked his fiancé what he should do ; 
she told him to go to the war, that she would marry him after 
he had done his duty; she could not before. He went, and 
was shot inambush. It was Mile. Holmés and his friend 
Clara who found his body in the woods. Well, the rare 
loyalty and attachment between these two men is made a 
strong feature in the ‘‘ Montagne Noire.” There, I am 
speaking of that operaagain. I will find myself in prison 
by the state, first thing I know ! 

Perhaps the most important triumph of Mlle. Holmés’ 
musical life was the production of an ‘‘ Ode Triomphale ” 
at the time of the Paris Exposition. The state gave her 
an invitation and carte blanche to represent poetry and 
music at the exposition. She did absolutely everything 
connected with it herself. A theatre was built expressly 
for her and after her design in the Palais de |'Industrie. 
It seated 25,000 people. She wrote poem and music of a 
heroic representation of ‘‘ Work, War and Play, All for the 
Country.” From among artists, amateurs and laboress she 
chose and trained 900 people to represent the work, going 
personally into all quarters to drill and enthuse the work- 
ing people into stirring choruses. 

There were 300 artists in the orchestra. She drew de- 
signs, planned decorations and costumes, rehearsed every 
day for two months, played, sang, encouraged and arranged 
four days of representation. First day by invitation, sec- 
ond day for children. Imagine 25,000 little children, like a 
great garden of flowers, drinking in inspiring and progres- 
sive patriotism from a woman’s hand! Third day fer the 
masses and fourth day a grand benefit performance for the 
sufferers of an Antwerp disaster, when 80,000 frs. were 
taken in for the purpose; 300,000 frs. were voted. The 
state paid all expenses. The artists were all paid. When 
money was offered the working people they would not ac- 


cept. 

What a woman that would be to undertake some gigantic 
and soul stirring musical enterprise, benevolent and patri- 
otic, in America! And what material she would find, of | 
subject and executants, in that great, resourceful country! 


** & 


Already people are beginning to differ about ‘‘ Othello,” 
some finding in it the composer's age, others his chef 





d’ceuvre. That people should differ in taste is expected. 
That any one or set should blame or deride others who 
differ from them is the idiotic part of that performance. 
Taste is not only individual and relative, but changeful. It 
is not even consecutively progressive. The insolence of 
taste against taste is unbearable. Let no one be made 
sad or distressed by it. One thing certain about 
‘‘Othello:” there is no earthly use thinking of enjoying it 
at first hearing. This is impossible to many. There is 
too much to each square inch. It is as if one should try to 
read a piece of printed paper while it was rapidly shaken 
under the eyes. You see a mass of gray, thatisall. The 
second, third or even fourth time you begin to hear, to 
comprehend. It is ‘‘ Wagnerian” enough for that. 

The airs are not such as can be enjoyed at the piano 
either. They sound flat and tedious as played over. 
Harmonized by the orchestra they are entrancing. The 
change in musical taste is plainly seen in the comparison 
between the Rossini and Verdi musical pictures, You can- 
not imagine ‘‘ Desdemona” coming in playing ona guitar 
in Verdi's third act. It is strange, but it seems as if the 
death note was struck the very first note played by the or- 
chestra. 

Between the second and third acts the President pre- 
sented the Italian master with the Grand Cordon of the 
Legion of Honor. Later Mr. Thomas, who received his at 
the recent centiéme of Mignon, appeared with him and 
the audience was perfectly happy. Verdi it was who went 
personally to the Conservatoire to give to Mr. Thomas 
news of the latter’s being decorated by the King of Italy 
with the order of St. Maurice and Lazare. 

The veteran musicians were side by side at the Colonne 
concert on Sunday. The President gave a present of 1,000 
frs. to the Opera ; MM. Verdi, Boito and Ricordi each the 
same. Verdi also gave to the Assistance publique, or 
Charity, to which musical performances are obliged to con- 
tribute here, his right to fifteen representations. 

Mlle. Bosman took Mme. Caron’s place at short notice, 
and Verdi complimented her highly. Saléza in the first air 
of ‘‘ Othello,” Maurel in the dream recitative and Mme. 
Caron were encored. 

Mme. Materna, Mme. Klafsky, the Hungarian singer, 
and Mlle. Breval will sing at the Lamoreux concerts during 
the season to commence next Sunday. 

The school of organ founded in 1885 by M. Eugéne 


| Gigout, organist of St. Augustin, has reopened. Har- 
| mony and plain chant are made special features of the 


school. Meantime the excellent public auditions will be 
given as last year. At the last one, it will be remembered, 
Saint-Saéns was present, listening, criticising and playing 
his compositions. It was a most brilliant affair. 

‘‘Xaviére,” the opera on which Mr. Th. Dubois has been 
busy this summer, is just finished. It is an idylle in three 
acts, taken from a work of M. Ferdinand Fabre, by Gallet. 

This week, at Lille, Raoul Pugno gives a grand concert. 
The first part consists of Concerto, C minor, op. 37, Beet- 
hoven, and ‘‘Les Soirs,” four pieces romantiques, with 
orchestra, by M. Pugno. The second part will be an 
oratorio, the ‘‘ Resurrection of Lazarus,” by the same emi- 
nent musician, who will personally direct it. 

FANNIE EpGAR THOMAs. 


ROM the British office of Tue Musicat Cov- 
RIER we received cable advices of the death of Eugene 
Oudin in London on Sunday. Only last summer our senior 
editor, Mr. Blumenberg, spent a pleasant day with the tal- 
ented baritone. He then appeared well and was full of 
musical reminiscences, 

Mr. Oudin had been sick a little more than two weeks, 
says the ‘‘Sun.” He was stricken with what Collector Kil- 
breth thinks was nervous prostration. No details came 
with the cablegram, but it was known that Mr. Oudin be- 
came ill shortly after the death of his friend, Charles Chat- 
terton. It was at his home that Mr. Chatterton died. Dur- 
ing the five weeks of Mr. Chatterton’s illness Mr. Oudin 
was in attendance on him day and night. He was much 
affected by the loss of his friend. 

Eugene Esperance Oudin was born in this city, February 
24,1858. His father was Lucien Oudin, formerly profes- 
sor of French at the College of the City of New York. His 
mother, whose second husband is Collector Kilbreth, is a 
sister of Gen. Felix Agnus of the Baltimore ‘‘ American.” 
His godfather, after whom he was named, was the Comte 
de Sartiges, who was then the French Minister at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Oudin evinced great musical talent as a boy, 
and was an accomplished pianist before he became known 
and admired for his superior voice. He was a thorough 
musician and of a most artistic taste. He had some skill 
in painting also. He attended the College of the City of 
New York and was graduated from the Columbia Law 
School in 1879. He then entered the office of Evarts, 
Southmayd & Choate, and later began to practice for him- 
self. 

His love for music finally led him to abandon the law, 
and he devoted the whole of his time to art. He first 
visited England in 1886, and became a favorite in the mu- 
sical and artistic world. He was especially favored with 








the friendship of the Princess of Wales, who on several 
social occasions chose to accompany his songs on the piano. 
After a few months’ sojourn abroad he returned to this 
country and joined the McCaull Opera Company. In 1889 
he went abroad again, and he lived in London up to the 
time of his death. 

He was famous as a baritone in many salons and as a 
concert singer. He also achieved great success in the 
operas ‘‘ Ivanhoe” and ‘‘ Ma Mie Rosette.” He was anin- 
dustrious worker, and was not only noted asa singer, but 
as a composer and translator as well. He composed many 
songs, writing both music and words, wrote lyrics for 
other composers and arranged the orchestration of and 
translated many operas. His translation of Gounod’s and 
Bizet’s songs was published by Schirmer, of this city. He 
was on terms of personal intimacy with Gounod. 

He was a very intimate friend of the Russian composer 
Tschaikowsky, whose songs he introduced to the musical 
public of London, and at Tschaikowsky’s earnest request he 
went to Russia last year. He had asuccess therein artistic 
circles, although his friend Tschaikowsky died the day after 
he arrived. He sang at imperial concerts in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. He had scarcely returned to London when 
he received urgent offers to return to St. Petersburg. He 
did so, and had another month of successful concerts. Be- 
fore leaving Russia the last time he made several engage- 
ments for October and November of this year, and was 
making preparations to fulfil them when he was taken ill. 

In 1887 Mr. Oudin married Miss Louise Parker, of Provi- 
dence, who made her début with the McCaull Company, 
when he did. His widow isan accomplished musician, who 
was educated in Paris. Besides her, three young children 
survive him. He leaves three brothers, two of whom, 
Lucien and Maurice Oudin, are lawyers, doing business in 
this city. Joseph Oudin, the other brother, sailed on the 
Aller as soon as he learned of Eugene's illness. 








Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler in Magde- 
burg and Bremen. 
WO extracts from Magdeburg, Germany, 
criticisms on the performances of Mme. Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, are herewith appended. They give an idea of the 
impression this artist made upon the critics of that city: 


Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler is a pianist who commands a well 
nigh perfect technic and of whose deep poetic feeling and nobility 
of conception her renditions bear charming testimony.—“ Magde- 
burgesche Zeitung,’’ October 15, 1804. 





Of most particular interest was the appearance of Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, the pianist. She played the most difficult piano 
concerto in C minor, by Saint-Saéns, with orchestra ; also Chopin's 
G minor ballade, Scarlatti’s pastorale and capriccio, and Liszt's 
polonaise, E major, to which she was compelled to add an encore. 
Her dazzling bravoura and her inspired interpretations fully justified 
the tumultuous applause with which the audience rewarded her.— 
**Magdeburger Anzeiger,’’ October 16, 1804. 

In the larger city of Bremen the critics give more an- 
alytical details of Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s playing. 


[Translation from the “* Bremen Courier,’”’ October 18, 1894.) 

Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, the soloist of the evening, made her début 
in Bremen on this occasion, and at once played herself into the sym- 
pathy and good graces of her entire audience. The artist possesses 
the energy and force necessary for the mastery of modern piano com- 
positions, her interpretations bear the stamp of a fully developed ar- 
tistic individuality and her technic shows such high degree of ripe- 
ness that Mrs. Zeisler must be counted among the foremost pianists 
who have ever appeared here. Throughout her playing the artist 
evinced such refinement of musical feeling, such complete mastery 
of technical difficulties, that the Bremen people listened to her with 
rapt attention and will always be glad to welcome her back. 





[Translation from the ‘ Bremen Nachrichten,” of October 18, 1894.] 

In Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler we made the acquaintance of a 
pianist who without doubt takes rank with the foremost representa- 
tives of her art. In the C minor concerto, in battling with the great 
orchestra for supremacy, she showed herself a sovereign master of 
modern piano technic, while in her solo numbers she enthused her 
audience through the energy and force of her playing as well as by 
the wonderful charm of hertoneeffects in pianissimo passages. She 
possesses in an eminent degree the gift of characterizing the peculiar- 
ity of every composer, but it was above all else the poetry of her con- 
ception with which her every performance was imbued which aroused 
the most tumultuous storms of applause, 








Sinsheimer’s Summer.—Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer, the 
brilliant young violinist, of New York, has just returned 
from Europe, where he was the guest of Mme. Patti at 
Craig-y-nos. 
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“The Fogs” of Voice Culture. 


By Mme. FLorenza bD’ARONA. 





(Originally published in ‘“*Werner’s Magazine” and revised by 


the writer.) 

ERE teachers to write forever upon their 
methods little good and much harm would be done, 
for students would experiment more than they do now 
even, and ruined voices and blasted faith in teachers 
generally would be the result. Singing can never be 
taught or satisfactorily explained by written articles or 
books, for no matter how lucid they may be no human being 
can follow directions without the aid of a teacher, for the 
simple reason that set rules aud directions in nine cases out 
of ten would not suit the case. A method to succeed must 
be adapted to each pupil and his own individual require- 
ments, according to the judgment and proficiency of a 
teacher who appeals to the child nature with simple similes 

and easy explanations. 

No two explanations will suffice for two individuals, but 
the theory of sound focus, formation and location of tone 
and the desired quality can be termed in set phrases, and 
drawn with the pencil to be seen as well as heard and rea- 
soned out. But one who does not know his faults and at- 
tempts a new theory, while still unconsciously clinging to 
them, reaps nothing but failure, and brands as a humbug 
the method he has wasted so much time trying to work 
out alone. Illustration and a teacher’s acute ear divine a 
means of reaching the difficulty, and a comprehension of 
each individual, and brings him where he can see, hear 
and feel the method in its delicious difference from that 
which he has hitherto employed, either from ignorance or 
What previously appeared so contradictory, so 
downright senseless, is now understood as different forms 


delusion. 


of expression ; and, although many were used by teachers 
that were not useful in his case, he now sees them as so 
many channels leading to the one truth, and treasures them 
in turn to meet the different difficulties and understand- 
ings of those who may some day study with him. The 
physician who conscientiously studies every one of his pa- 
tients treats accordingly, so the teacher must study each 
pupil if justice is to be done the voice in charge. 

Now I come to the various methods of vocal teachers and 
the many poor results of their teaching. Has it never oc- 
curred to the thinker that of all professions in this world 
the vocal profession is the most infringed upon? If dis- 
crimination were used all who teach would not be termed 
‘*teachers.” A few lessons from a good teacher or one 
lesson from every known teacher is sufficient, with the aid 
of an accompanist, to place the adventurer’s and experi- 
menter’s name under the head of ‘‘ vocal teacher,” pupil of 
this or that celebrity, and nine cases out of ten sharp busi- 
ness tact will reap success. 

The following three examples recently came to my no- 
tice: While on an concert engagement in a Western city a 
celebrated teacher there called on me. He stated who he 
was, and informed me that several of his pupils were com- 
ing that day to induce me to give them lessons during my 
stay there, and he added: ‘‘ Now, Mme. d’Arona, let me off 
easy with them, and permit me also tostudy with you so 
as to head them off.” He begged me to keep his confidence, 
and, in answer to my inquiries, told me he had been to 
Italy, and had taken one lesson from Lamperti, and had 
since used his nawe to give him prestige. Observing my 
disgust, he added quickly: ‘‘Come, now, Mme. d’Arona, 
I am the right man in the right place. A great teacher 
would not be appreciated here and you would not earu 
your salt, while I am getting rich.” 

Zarly last winter a New York teacher came to me and 
wrote down every word I said without asking for explana- 
tions. On reprimanding her she said: ‘ I've got to teach 
Mme. d’Arona, and if I can just memorize your terms of 
expression, &c., my pupils will think I know it all, even if I 
don’t explain to them.” This same teacher (?), on hearing 
Melba_and Calvé sing, said to me: ‘*Oh, pshaw! Mme. 
d’Arona, I'd rather go to the circus.” Last month I re- 
ceived a letter from a vocal teacher in a seminary down 
South, asking if she came to New York for ten lessons 
would I give her a certificate. I could cite many similar 
examples. 

Again, there are good musicians, orchestra leaders and 
excellent pianists, who give singing lessons. Why? Be- 
cause they have applicants, and think they can do something 
for a pupil any way, from a musician’s standpoint. So by 
degrees piano teaching gives way to vocal teaching. As 
well go to the pianist to study the violin as to intrust the 
vocal instrument to a pianist. Harmony, contrapoint, 
musical history, anatomical throat studies, sight reading, 
&c., are all well enough, but why pay a singing teacher's 
price for cheaper studies, when to learn the art of singing 
is the desired object? 

In selecting a teacher a pupil may go from one teacher to 
another, thinking he knows well what he wants ; whereas, 
if he would but reflect he would see that the teacher who 
made the best impression upon him in an interview might 
not necessarily be the best teacher. The would-be stu- 
dent’s readings upon the voice, &c., give him the idea that 
from a doctor’s book to one on thorough bass must neces- 


erroneous impression goes to the teacher who teaches 
everything but singing. 

A conscientious teacher must doa work that cannot be 
done in a day. Many lessons may be lost before confidence 
is gained, and without confidence nothing can be done. 

Singing is the study of a lifetime. After a pupil leaves 
the studio for public singing he only then graduates to an- 
other school. His voice is now placed to be sure. He has 
a good répertoire of memorized operas, oratorios and con- 
cert selections. He sings with style and finish, but 
breadth, abandon, confidence in his own ability, footlight 
inspiration and an experience of years before the audiences 
of many nations are necessary for him to develop to the 
fullest extent. 

The reason why the results of teachers’ work are so un- 
satisfactory lies in the fact that where in Europe only 
those whose voices are pronounced superior by competent 
persons study singing, here in America it is the fashion, 
and all who love it, and many who do not but crave popu- 
larity, study, or rather they take finishing lessons, each 
one secretly anticipating phenomenal success, which the 
display teacher humors to an incredible degree. 

Outside of the profession the standard of a perfect tone 
is most pitiably at varianceinthis country. I much ques- 
tion if it is ever analyzed. The public generally judge a 
a voice from its style and finish, and the selection rendered. 
As well buy a sofa whose pretty covering conceals poor 
upholstering, or wear an elaborately trimmed dress before 
the seams have been stitched. Something is bound to 
give way and in these instances everybody knows it. 
When pupils commence to study singing that is the time 
they should say good-by to singing, and under the guid- 
ance of a good teacher never open their lips for others 
while the necessarily delicate work is going on. The con- 
trary is the rule. As soon as a few lessons are taken 
everyone asks pupils to sing and looks with contempt upon 
any teacher who is, as they put it, afraid to let a pupil be 
heard. 

I now touch the point of the much doubted truth “ of 
there being a vocal science,” because vocal teachers’ views 
upon the subject seem toclash. I repeat ‘‘ seem to clash,” 
for of all the teachers represented by my pupils many mis- 
understandings have been cleared away by the pupils 
themselves recognizing what some previous teacher tried 
toexplaintothem. That there are differences in methods 





is only too true. That there are different theories and that 
the apparently most successful teachers are not always the 
best is also a fact, but not a greater fact than that all bona | 
fide teachers work for the same results. It makes little | 
difference how you get there if you only arrive. It is the 
result which tells. 


The fundamental truths of the art of singing are based 
upon the European standard of the old masters, and the | 
truths so much discussed as new discoveries were taught 
many, many years before present day discoverers were | 
born. That these latter day theorists are not indebted to 
the old masters for their knowledge may also be true, for 
study and experience are great teachers, as is proved by 
De Rialp’s book. The points in said book of ‘* mother | 
tone,” ‘‘ pitch,” &c., are solid truths, which by the clothing 
of expression confuses many. This gentleman is wise in | 
offering no further explanation of his terms, since only | 
those who have had these points viva voce illustrated and 
themselves put them into practice by the side of a keenly 
observant teacher can fully comprehend their meaning. 

So itis with many of the expressions of vocal teachers 
which seem so at variance. That these erroneous ideas 
concerning their methods are so prevalent is due almost | 
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sarily be included in the singing lesson, and under this | entirely to the teachers themselves, who from intense 


greed, jealousy and the foolish idea that they must be the 
first and the only perfect teachers living has so blinded 
them that they will not acknowledge as correct one point 
written or taught by any other teacher. 

It is a difficult task tosteer a pupil through ignorant home 
influence, prejudice and insulting opinions openly ex- 
pressed by rival teachers and their allies; but this could 
easily be changed if teachers would only unite in observ- 
ing a little professional courtesy toward one another, such 
as isshown among physicians; then, no matter what other 
difficulties were encountered, with a guarantee of good will 
the success of conscientious and honest achievements 
would be assured. 
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week to insure proper revision. 

THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC CLUB.—November 7, Tiffin, Ohio; 
9, Xenia, Ohio; 10, Wheeling, W. Va.; 12, Johnstown, Pa., all week in 
other Pennsylvania towns ; 19, Buffalo, N. Y.; 22, Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
28, Rondout, N. Y. 

SEIDL'’S METROPOLITAN ORCHESTRA.—November 11, New York, 
N. Y.; 13, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 15, 16, 17, 18, New York, N. Y¥ 

FRANZ WILCZEK CONCERT COMPANY.—November 7, Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; 8, Alexandria, Va.; 9, Washington, D. C.; 10, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Louis C. ELSON.—November 13, Brown University, Providence ; 
16, Plymouth, Mass.; 19 and 20, Cincinnati College of Music ; 21, Lima, 
Ohio ; 22, Granville, Ohio ; 23 and 24, Foley Music School, Cincinnati ; 
26 and 27, Kansas City ; 28, Sioux City, la.; December 1 and 3, Phil- 
adelphia; 7, St. Johnsbury, Vt; 8, 10 and 11, Montreal; 12, Miss 
Lougee’s School, Boston ; 13, Peabody, Mass.; 18, Brown University, 
Providence; 28, Harvard, Mass. 

DORA VALESCA BECKER.—November 7, Newark, N. J.; 11, New 
York, N. Y., Schubert Club; 14, New York, N. Y., Music Hall ; 22, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Cecelia Society ; April 10, 1895, Brooklyn, N. Y., Art Concerts. 


Philharmonic Club; 


Sousa's BAND.—November 7, Ashtabula, Ohio; 7, Erie, Pa.; 8, War- 
ren, Pa.; 8, Jamestown, N. Y.; 9 and 10, Buffalo, N. Y.; 11, Batavia, 
N. Y.; 11, Rochester, N. Y.; 12, Newar«, N. Y.; 12, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
13, Rome, N. Y.; 13, Herkimer, N. Y.; 14, Schenectady, N. Y.; 14, 
Albany, N. Y.; 15, Hudson, N. Y.; 15, Poughkeepsie, N.Y ; 16, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; 16, Springfield, Mass.; 17, Worcester, Mass.; 18, Boston, Mass.; 
19, Amesbury, Mass ; 19, Salem, Mass.; 20, Lawrence, Mass.; 21, Exe- 
ter, N. H.; 21, Haverhill, Mass.; 22, Brunswick, Me.; 22, Lewiston, Me.; 
23, Bath, Me.; 23, Rockland, Me.; 24, Portland, Me.; 25, Boston, Mass.; 


26, Boston, Mass.; 27, Woonsocket, R. L.; 27, Taunton, Mass.; 28, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; 20, Providence, R I.; 30, Meriden, Conn.; 30, Hartford, 
Conn.; December 1, Middletown, Conn.; 1, New Haven, Conn.; 2, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; 16, New York, N. ¥ 

THE YAW CONCERT TOUR.—Houston, Tex , November 7; Waco, 
lex., November 8, 9, 10; Dallas, Tex., November 16 ; Fort Worth, 
November 17; Galveston, Tex., Nove r19; Austin, Tex., Novem- 






ber 20; San Antonio, Tex., Noven:ber 2 

MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB.—November 7, Pottsville, Pa.; 8, Mont- 
gomery, Pa.; 9, Bradford, Pa.; 10, DuBois, Pa.; 12, Clarion, Pa.; 13, 
14, Frostburg, Md.; 15, Cumberland, Md.; 16, Norwich, 
N. Y.; 19, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 20, Naugatuck, Conn.; 
Newport, Vt.; 23, Sherbrooke, Canada; 24, 
26, Quebec, Canada; 27, Kingston, Canada; 28, 
Guelph, Canada ; 29, Toronto, Canada ; 30, Buffalo, Canada ; Decem- 
ber 1, Mt. Morris, N. Y.; 3, Ithaca, N. Y.; 4, Williamsport, Pa. 


Altoona, Pa ; 
N. Y.; 17, Delhi, 
21, Vu: & 


Rutland, 





Truthful Ben.—Ben Davies, the famous tenor, con- 
fesses that the words of some of the popular songs he has 
to sing are doggerel. One song, he says, he sang only 
once because the words were so bad. He liked the music 
of 1t, but he was ashamed to stand up and utter the non- 
sense contained in the words. Mr. Davies expresses won- 
der that composers should put up with such wretched 
sentiment, but perhaps he is harder to suit than most sing- 
ers, for he does not consider the great poets, like Tenny- 
son, really good song writers. The words they use are 
too long and verbose, he says. 
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W E have had a variety of music this week. 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings Sousa’s 
gave the Auditorium. The programs 
were made up of the usual marches for military bands and 


band concerts in 
several arrangements of orchestral overtures and selections 
from operas. Wagner was well represented by numerous 
extracts from his operas. While Mr. Sousa accomplishes 
much in imitation of orchestral scores, the fact still remains 
that music scored for full orchestra must necessarily ap- 
pear in a materially changed form when played by a mili- 
tary band, and it loses much of the intended effect when so 
treated. Mr. Sousa’s players are artists and the precision 
of attack and the expression and shading in their playing 
on the 


is the result of great care and intelligent training 


part of the director. Mr. Sousa is certainly a born leader, 
and, as he is a fine musician as well, the results accom- 
plished are highly satisfactory and commendable. One of 
the best 


‘* Lucia,” which was played by the brasses solo, with ac- 


rendered arrangements was the sextet from 


companiment of the band. 
Mrs 


band this season 


Francesca Guthrie-Moyer is the vocalist with the 
She has scored an emphatic success in 


every concert. Her selections here included ‘t Dich Theure 


Halle,” from ‘‘ Tannhauser;” ‘Elsa's Dream,” from 
from ‘*‘ Tannhauser,” 
‘* Le Cid.” 

Mrs. Moyer's voice is eminently suited to dramatic music, 


She 


‘*Lohengrin ;” ‘‘ Elisabeth’s Prayer,” 


and ‘** Pleurez Mes Yeaux,” from Massenet’s 
and her style is that of a thoroughly cultured artist 
In the matter 
kind. 


Every number on his programs called for from one to 
. 


sang several balladsin response to encores. 


of granting encores Mr. Sousa is altogether too 


three extra selections, played in response to the generous 


applause which the audiences that attend these con- 
certs bestow upon the players. The programs are never 
short, and when in addition two or three more of the 


same length are given in the same evening, one has, to 
Say the least, asurfeit. The audiences have been large at 
every concert, and if the patronage in other cities is propor- 
tionately large, there will be a handsome sum to the credit 
of the manager at the end of the season. 


* 
- * 


Margaret Goetz and George Ellsworth Holmes gave a 


recital at Kimball Hall last Wednesday evening. Their 
program follows -° 
Duet, “‘O, That We Two Were Maying Hensche 


Miss Goetz and Mr. Hol 
slumen” 


.Meyer-Helmur 


oneccoens Brahms 


“Ich 


* Liebestreu ”’ 


wandle unter 





a PE” saa nvaencvsddedasbtedonenpeers sees Dessauer 
‘*The Asra eeeene.” 
“ Yellow Rolls at My Feet”... '°"** 


Mr. Holmes 


.. Rubinstein 


Ballade in A flat, op. 47 ‘ asucersens ..-Chopin 
Mrs. Nealie Rider-Crane 

“Kinder Lied ”’..... ' . 

is Pn tain aawens { cvcvccecvccosccees -Hildach 

ee a ele Be eee 


.”. ° hebwsy as depbieacmeewxesen eeu oon 2s Oe 


PE ne ON ccissichenccadetevesnesosoeceee Paladi 





k Song ”’ 


“The Water Lily ”.... | 
ior y Fred. Field-Bullard 





"Song of Pan”’ 

‘The Blue Bell”’,... ’ . 
“ae ener { cvccvccccccsvcvsccccces covecescescces McDowell 
The Clover 

Mr. Holmes. 
Somata in D minor............. LNGbNRDPRE FOR pL COs. a6066 Gade 
Mr. E. Knoll and Mrs. Crane 
“Es war zur ersten Friihlingzeit ’’.... ¢ Tschaik k 
SCnNaliKOWSKY 


“In mitten des Balles"’................- 





*“*Wenn ich in deine Augen seh” 


5 ” Schumann 
* Aus Alten Mirchen winkt es 1 an 


Miss Goetz. 
¢ 


“ Trumpeter of Sa 


Duet, I 


DOE: seesiccces ‘ 
Miss Goetz and Mr. Holmes 
Miss Goetz is a singer who is painstaking and conscien- 
tious. She works faithfully in the preparation of her pro- 
grams and gives attention to detail in her singing. George 
Ellsworth Holmes has apparently recovered his health and 
strength. His voice is also in excellent condition and his 
singing is masterly and always a delight. 
* ie * 


The Spiering String Quartet—Theodore Spiering, first 
violin; Adoif Weidig, second violin; Franz Esser, viola, 
and Herman Diestel, violoncello—gave the first concert of 
their second season at Kimball Hall last Thursday night. 
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Clara Krause, piano, and August Junker, viola, assisted. 
The concert was fairly well attended, a gratifying fact 
when one remembers that it was a ‘‘ pay” concert and that 
the number of free concerts given by faculties and pupils 


of our music schools is legion. The program was: 


Quartet in E flat, op. 12......... ccssccscccccccccccccsesevess Mendelssohn 
Sonate for piano and Violin, Op. 29.........ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenes Berger 
(First time in Chicago.) 

Quintet in G major, Op. 111........ccccccccccscccccvcecccccscoces Brahms 


(First time in Chicago.) 

The Mendelssohn quartet was not given the best pos- 
sible presentation. The sonate for piano and violin by 
Berger does not impress one favorably. It is lacking in 
melodic beauty, is poorly constructed in places, and is not 
logical in treatment. As a program number it is practi- 
cally worthless. The performance was imperfect. The 
last number had evidently received the most study and 
was fairly well played, but both artists are capable of 
much better work. 

The Brahms quintet is a finely written composition. It 
also contains many fine themes. It was played with much 
better effect and style than the first number. 

a - * 

Edward Baxter Perry, the blind pianist, of Boston, gave 
a recital at the Auditorium Recital Hall last Friday night. 
He played : 

Harmonies Poetiques et Religieuses No. 3.... ; 
Benediction de Dieu dans la Solitude......... , 
Sonata, op. 35 







Etude, ** Aeolienne” 
Etude, ‘‘ The Portent 
Ballade, ‘‘ Last Island” 
Nocturne, 
Danse Macabre 


ins aneeeabiem ..F. Dewey 
Saint-Saéns, Ritter, Liszt 


One of the remarkable features of Mr. Perry's work is 
the absence of hesitation noticeable in the playing of most 
He is as certain in his technic as if he 
could see, and his playing is poetic as well as vigorous and 
spirited. He came at the request of Samuel Kayzer and 


William H. Sherwood. e 
se 


blind players. 


Dvordk’s symphony ‘‘ From the New World” was given 
its first hearing in Chicago, at the concerts of the Chicago 
Orchestra this week. The chief musical interest of the 
week centered in this work. It can hardly be said that the 
work is truly American music, built upon entirely American 
themes. It breathes the American spirit, however, and is 
evidently the work of a man who has become thoroughly 
Americanized. It is a composition which at once arouses 
admiration for its many beauties. Dr. Dvorak has at- 
tempted no new form, but adheres closely to the classical 
symphonic model. He has given his best thought and 
labor to it, and it was evidently a labor of love. Music is 
cosmopolitan, and music in America is of a necessity 
behind that of older countries, but this condition is rapidly 
disappearing, and one of the results of the work of such a 
The 


doctor is doing a great work in the cause of musical prog- 


musician as Dvorak will be to hasten the desired end. 


ress, and the fruits of his labors will be a school of 
musical composition in America which will be the equal of 
that of any country. 

Dvorak is a most consummate master of the resources of 
the modern orchestra. His scores abound in rich color, 
and added to this technical skill he is a genius. 
the most beautiful of the numbers of the new symphony is 
the larghetto. The melody, so exquisitely sung by the 
English horns, is full of tenderness, and the harmonic treat- 
ment is fully in keeping with the beauty of the opening 
The first and closing numbers vigorous 
and spirited. The themes are well marked and striking, 
and their development is masterly and effective. The 
scherzo is most characteristic, and the great genius and mu- 


sicianship of the composer shine throughout the whole 


Probably 


theme, 


are 


work, 
Weber’s ‘‘ Euryanthe ” 


The other numbers on a remarkable program were 
overture, Schumann's ‘‘ Manfred” 
The orchestra is 
More or 


music and Liszt’s ‘‘ Mephisto” waltz. 


improving and will probably reach perfection. 


less lack of refinement must always exist under the 
present conditions, but on the whole the orchestra is 
great. 
- 
* * 


immense success at the 


Della Fox has had a week of 
Columbia Theatre in ‘‘ The Little Trooper.’ 


* 
* * 


Mary E. Linck, who has just made a pronounced success 
with the Carl Rosa Opera Company in the ‘‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor” in England, received her musical education 
It is no longer necessary for one to go abroad 
The successful careers of several Ameri- 


in Chicago. 
to study music. 
can singers in Europe prove this, and those I have in 
mind completed their study in this country and went 
abroad as artists, receiving instant recognition and taking 
their places among the acknowledged artists of the world. 


* 
” * 


Next week promises to be a busy one. We will have our 
first grand opera of the season. The Tavary Opera Com- 
pany begins a two weeks’ engagement at the Chicago 
Opera House, giving Verdi's ‘‘ Il Trovatore” to-morrow 
night. There will be the usual number of local concerts 
at the different music halls. WALTON PERKINS. 














Gilmore Band Concert. 

geet HERBERT last Sunday gave his 

sixth concert at the Academy of Music in New York, 
It was well attended, and the varied program gave great 
satisfaction. Besides the orchestral numbers, Augusta 
Marshall, contralto, contributed recitative and aria, 
‘Charles VI.,” by Halevy, also a song ; Victor Clodio sang 
the grand aria from ‘‘Africaine,” by Meyerbeer, with en- 
joyable method, and Victor Herbert made his ’cello sing 
several solos. 

A newcomer to metropolitan favors, James F. Thomson, 
the Scotch-Canadian baritone, sang the toreador song 
from ‘‘ Carmen” and other songs. His voice is excellent, 
rather of a basso quality, his lower register proving much 
more powerful than the upper. He evinced good schooling, 
and sings with taste and finish. He was well received, and 
responded with an encore. 


First Concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

GAMBATI’S first sympheny in D is thirteen 
S years and more ofage. The work of aman in whom 
the scholastic predominates at the expense of the emo- 
tional, it nevertheless contains many interesting moments. 
It is sometime dramatic, it has color, the tonality is 
modern in its restlessness, and the work is unquestionably 
penned by asound musician, yet it does not carry convic- 
tion, it does not give the impression of supreme mastery 
or of what the last generation called inspiration. Giovanni 
Sgambati, pianist pupil of Liszt, ardent student of modern 
music, somehow or other leaves the imagination unfired. 
In its entirety the symphony does not suggest coherence 
In structure it is amorphous and its 
themes are not original. But there are the marks of the 
workman on it and enough of the surge of intellectual 
passion to render it a composition which demands our 


or concentration. 


respect, even our admiration. 

It was the ‘' piece de résistance” at the first concert of 
the Buston Symphony Orchestra in the Metropolitan Opera 
House last Thursday evening. 

The first movement, while not largely molded, has plenty 
of rhythmic life, nor is the treatment of the main ideas un- 
fruitful. It is in the slow movement the composer betrays 
his lack of intensity and warmth. The scherzo and 
serenata which foilow are well made, but the relevancy of 
The finale is spirited and the 
ending is quite vigorous. In the work there is an odd 
blending of the conservatory and the stage. Sgambati is 
Half a century ago be would 


the latter is not apparent. 


divided in his artistic ideals. 
have been a rigid classicist, rejecting unceremoniously 
He has studied 
Schumann, Liszt and Brahms to good advantage. He 
as evidenced in his 

His piano concerto 1s 


the flowery temptations of the romantics. 
works better in smaller forms, 
quintets and other chamber music. 
not very interesting. 

Gluck was represented on the program by some classical 
A tambourin from “ Iphigenie en 
and the grand cha- 


were 


dances from his operas. 
Aulide,” a gavot from ‘‘ Armide,’ 
conne from the first named opera and ‘ Orphée’ 


’ 


played with taste and finish. 

Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem, ‘‘ Phaeton,” lacked the 
climacteric point in Mr. Paur’s reading. Technically it was 
well played, of course. 

Goldmark’s new overture, ‘‘Sappho.” is only its creator’s 
forty-fourth work. and is in the key of G flat. Its opening 
phrases for harp are Oriental and chant-like. But we soon 
are pitched overboard intoatroubled sea. Goldmark’s pas- 
sion is Eastern and short lived. His big, sensuous cantabile 
theme, which is the apex of the tumultuous first subject, is 
truly Goldmarkian. The working out is interesting, and 
there is altogether a strong savor of romance in the overture, 
which, we believe, was played by Mr. Seidl last summer. 
It has not the freshness nor charm of several earlier works 
in the same form, but it was welcome, with its command- 
ing manner and gorgeous orchestral garb, after the rather 
halting utterances of the muse of the Italian composer. 

The solo singer of the evening was M. Pol Plangon, the 
French basso, who gave the ‘‘ Laborer” aria from the 
‘* Seasons " and ‘‘ Pogner’s Address.” His singing was, as 
usual, marked by taste and intelligence. He was in good 
voice. 

The orchestra, which is always onits mettle while in this 
city, played with unusual freedom and warmth. 

It is still the best permanent orchestra in the country, 
just as its conductor, Mr. Emil Paur, has still the same 
angular beat, the same cut and dried conception and the 
same non-magnetic personality. Heisa drillmaster and 
nota great conductor. The next concert occurs December 
6 with César Thomson as soloist. 
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Mme. Clara Poole’s Success. 


[SPECIAL BY CABLE. ] 


LONDON, November 2, 184. 
Mme. Clara Poole, the famous contralto, has added 
another triumph to her list by winning a tremendous suc- 
cess at the Albert Hall, November 1, when the Royal 
Choral Society, under the direction of its celebrated con- 
ductor, Sir Joseph Barnby, opened its twenty-fifth season 
with a fine performance of the ‘*klijah.” 
Mme. Clara Poole’s début in oratorio before the British 


This was 


public, and the profound impression created by her inter- 
pretation of this familiar réle, together with her mag- 
nificent voice and dramatic fire, aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm. 
best singers in the world, were most emphatic in their 
demonstrations of approval, and her début was one of the 
most successful made before the society in many years. 


FRANK V. ATWATER. 


MADAME Poo.e’s CAREER. 
RETROSPECTIVE glance at Mme. Clara 


Poole’s career will be interesting in this connection as 


A 


showing how she gradually has acquired this high culti- | 


vation in singing. She was born in Boston, and, like most 
natural musicians, early asserted her talent. Her parents 
gave her every encouragement, and, while always singing 
at local affairs, she was sufficiently advanced when thirteen 
years of age to join the Handel and Haydn Society. Her 
father for thirty-five years was director of music in one of 
the principal churches in Boston, and her mother during 
part of that time was the leading soprano in the choir, 
so Mme. Clara Poole inherited her musical proclivities. 
Besides her singing she was also taught the piano, and fre- 
quently played in public as a child prodigy. 

The training of her voice was intrusted to Mme. Ruders- 
dorf, and the purely natural method imparted by that 
famous teacher has been the foundation on which she has 
gone on enlarging and developing ever since. At the age 
of fifteen she had advanced to sucha degree that Mme. 
Camille Urso, the violinist, took her on an eight months’ 
tour through the United States and Canada. Mme. Clara 
Poole, who has always shown the greatest intelligence, 
was able to fully appreciate these lessons of experience, 
and the success gained on this tour soon brought her 
other offers, and she went over more or less of the ground 
with Remenyi, the violinist, Clara Louise Kellogg and 
Signor Brignoli. Wishing to acquire the highest possible 
degree of culture in her art, she went to Europe and 
studied with Mmes. De la Grange and Sbriglia, then 
going to Milan, and continuing with Moretti, who soon 
secured for her a début in ‘‘ Trovatore” in Genoa. 
Her histrionic abilities were found equal to her voice, and 
for three years she sang the principal contralto réles in the 
different cities of the Land of Song. 

Colonel Mapleson soon heard of Mme. Poole’s suc- 
cess, and overtures were made her to come to America 
and join the National Opera Company. This she did, 
singing with Emma Juch, Sylva, McGuckin, William Lud- 
wig and others. She was specially engaged at the last 
grand Hindel and Haydn Festival, where she sang with 
Nordica, Lillie Lehmann, Mme. Clementine de Vere and 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. Mme. Clara Poole has also sung at 
the Worcester, Mass., Cincinnati and Indianapolis festi- 
vals, where she was associated with Mlle. Antoinette Tre- 
belli, Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Watkin Mills, our English 
cousins, and at others in the United States, besides sing- 
ing all over the country and in Canada, both on concert 
tours and special grand performances of concerts and ora- 
torios. 

Besides Mme. Poole’s success with the National Opera 
Company she has had considerable other operatic experi- 
ence. She hasalways been a popular singer with the lead- 
ing concert giving organizations in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, and her grand success in America assures 
her a position among the best artists in England, where 
she now resides. 








The patron § of the society, who hear all the | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Thomson-Bailey Concert. 

i the Music Hall Tuesday evening of last 

week the first of the small army of advancing virtuosi 
made theirappearance. It seems that the town of Gotham 
—and hence the country at large—is to be assailed by ex- 
pert instrumentalists of many kinds, and all through the 
cold winter nights fiddles will be tweaked and pianos 
smitten till the air throbs with accumulated sound waves. 
As for the dear, delightful public, it deeply loves a soloist ; 
and there lives no man or woman who can play or sing so 
as to miss anenccre. These glittering generalities are a 
mild prelude to a few plain remarks about a violinist and a 
pianist. The former is César Thomson, the Belgian vir- 
tuoso, and the latter Miss Marie Louise Bailey, an Ameri- 
can girl of the good city of Nashville, lately court pianist 
to the King of Saxony. 

Miss Bailey is a pupil of Leschetitzky and Reinecke, and 
evidently a conscientious one. It was an ordeal for any 
young pianist making a début befcre a New York audience 
to play not only in conjunction with a great artist of estab- 
lished reputation like César Thomson, but to attack such 
works as the Rubinstein D minor concerto and Liszt's 

Hungarian fantasy, besides being harassed by the strange 
| and unaccountable demeanor of the conductor. 

Miss Bailey, like nearly all her predecessors, was natu- 
rally nervous, and yet her large tone, dash and brilliancy 
at once declared her to possess temperament and spirit, 
two important essentials with a pianist. As an encore to 
the concerto she played the Liszt ‘‘ Erl Kénig.” 

Her technic is ripe for performances of the most difficult 
passage work, and the evidence of hard study in that 
direction were apparent from the beginning. ‘The last 
movement of the concerto was taken with tremendous 
rapidity. 

She used a Weber concert grand, which possessed a pow- 
erful, penetrating tone, a bass of unusal sonority, and a 
phenomenal treble—a treble such as is rarely heard. The 
latest production of the Weber house is evidence of an am- 
bition to produce great concert pianos of the advanced, 
modern type that appeal to the taste and culture of the 
musician. This concert grand was a splendid example of 
such instruments, and the singing quality evoked during 
the accompaniments of the evening, played by Mr. Emile 
Levy, by the way an artist in his line, was rich and luscious. 

César Thomson, the violinist, is a complete and confident 
master of the entire technical resources of his instrument, 
and he mixes his playing with brains. He revealed his 
abilities to the audience through Bruch's first concerto and 
Paganini’s ‘‘ Non piu mesta.” Mr. Thomson's tone 
notably fine. It is big in body, especially in the G string, 
sonorous, pure, round and sympathetic. It is a small for- 
tune in itself, for even if a man play with but little feeling 
such a strong tone will get a grip on the faculties of the 
hearer. The player's cantabile is smooth, rich in that eva- 
sive quality, but poorly described by the word fluency, 
finished in phrasing and symmetrical in general style. His 
bowing is clean, strong and guided by unerring judgment ; 
but it is neither free nor vigorous. Indeed vigor is one of 
the qualities conspicuously absent from this artist's work. 
His stopping is most astonishing. He is easily at home in 
passes of the double string variety, and he plays succes- 
sions of chords and octaves with amazing smoothness and 
certainty. He toys with double ectaves as easily as a 
pianist. His exhibition of technical skill in the cadenza of 
the Paganini composition proved him to be a veritable wiz- 
ard of the finger board and was one of the most remarkable 
performances ever heard in an American concert room. It 
is said that Mr. Thomson is the only man living who can 
play Paganini’s show pieces as the composer did, and it 
seems quite probable that there is ground for the assertion. 
To have played that formidable cadenza with such inflexible 
accuracy, with such masterful ease, and with such a volume 


is 


of tone was a unique achievement. 

But after all we must turn to the player's performance 
of the Bruch concerto to get at his true value as an inter- 
preter of music. This concerto is a favorite with violinists 
and music lovers alike. It enables a player to exhibit his 
powers, and it is such lovely music that no one ever 
wearies of it. Mr. Thomson's reading was distinctively 
that of athinker. It was a low pitched conception that he 
gave us, deficient in animation and devoid of aggressive- 





Convinced. 
té OU aver,” said the black browed bandit, 
Y ‘*that you are the celebrated cantatrice, Mme. 
Squallkina. Prove it and you are free. Never shall it be 
said that a Cuttaweezanda would offer indignity to an 
It is against all the tenets of the pro- 


opera soprano. 
fession.” 
‘* How shall I prove my identity ?” asked the captive. 
‘* By singing, of course.” 


‘*What? Singinthiscave? No bouquets? Nosteam 
heat? And not a cent in the box office? Never!” 


‘*Gentlemen,” said the bandit, ‘‘it is evident that the 
lady is what she claims to be. Escort her to the nearest 
village and set her free.”"—Indianapolis ‘* Journal.” 


Mme. Arends Leaves.—Mme. Blume-Arends has left 
Baltimore and has returned to Europe, 





ness ; but it demonstrated beyond all question that the 
artist had made a thorough analysis of the composition 
and had carefully weighed the exact tonal worth of each 
phrase. Light and shade were distributed as with a 
chemist’s scales. Nothing was left to the divine direction 
of inspiration ; nothing to the possible misguidance of im- 
pulse. It was a thoroughly well cooked dish, served up 
cold. 

Mr. Thomson, then, is a studious and scholarly player, 
whois not likely to offend good taste, and who will not up- 
set any man’s opinions as to the true reading of a work. 


| He will probably succeed best with the public in composi- 


tions calling for dignity and repose, and in those giving 
scope for the display of his great command of technics. 
The Symphony Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch, sup- 
plied the accompaniments listlessly, and was also heard in 
a Cherubini concert overture, the ‘‘ Pilgrims’ March” from 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Childe Harold” symphony, and Tschaikowsky’s 
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‘* Marche Slav.” It would be interesting to know what Mr. 
Thomson thought of Mr. Damrosch's taste in selecting as 
one of the orchestral numbers a piece with a viola obligato * 
in it, and then publicly congratulating the performer of the 
solo part. 


A Letter from Dr. Holbrook Curtis. 


Editors The Musical Courier : 

bs a letter to THE Musica Courter by the cele- 
brated Madame Emil Behnke, of London, published in 

your issue of Wednesday, October 31, there occurred one 

or two statements which it seems advisable for me to cor- 

rect. 

In order that there should be no misunderstanding, I 
would simply insert the words of Madame Behnke, and 
then give my authority for the previous belief that both 
Mr. Behnke and Lennox Browne, of London, advocated 
abdominal breathing in singing. Madame Behnke writes 
in her article: 


Dr. Joal, of Mont Dore stated that my husband, the late Emil 
Behnke, and with him his co-author, Mr. Lennox Browne, F. R. C. S., 
advocated abdominal breathing to the exclusion of rib breathing. A 
very cursory examination of their published works would have suf- 
ficed to prevent such a misstatement, which Dr. Holbrook Curtis has 
repeated, not knowing that Dr. Joal had retracted it. In his earlier 
lectures and writings Mr. Behnke always made use of the term 
“midriff” and not “abdominal,” and in his “Mechanism of the Hu- 
man Voice” (Curwen & Sons), written in 1879, published in 1880, is the 
following passage (page 14): “In taking a full, deep inspiration mid- 
riff and rib breathing take place together and assist each other—that is 
say, the midriff contracts and flattens and immediately afterwards 
the ribs extend sideways. The combined forms of midriff and 
rib breathing are the right method of inspiration, while collar bone 
breathing is absolutely wrong and should never be made use of." 
The same sentence occurs in ‘** Voice, Song and Speech,” page 138, by 
Lennox Browne and Emil Behnke, and many pages in both books are 
exclusively devoted to the subject of correct breathing, which was 
the basis of my husband’s teaching of voice training, as it is of my 
own. I trust I have now convincingly disproved this careless state- 
ment, which gave Mr. Behnke much annoyance, and which his fail- 
ing health and strength prevented him from controverting. 

I was not aware that Dr. Joal had retracted such a 
‘‘misstatement.” I give my authority for having made 
the following remark in my paper: ‘‘ The abdominal 
method of breathing has many powerful advocates ; for 
example, Behnke and Lennox Browne, of London,” &c. 
Observe I said nothing as to whether they included rib 
breathing or not. If Dr. Joal said ‘‘ to the exclusion of rib 
breathing,” I should not have been put in the same cate- 
gory ; yet Madame Behnke calls it a misstatement which 
Dr. Curtis has repeated. 

My reasons for having supposed Behnke and Lennox 
Browne to have advocated abdominal respiration are de- 
duced from no better authorities than their own book, 
published by Putnam in 1886, ‘t Voice, Song and Speech,” a 
practical guide for singers, and also from that excellent 
work, ‘‘ The Hygiene of the Vocal Organs,” by Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, of London, published by MacMillian & Co., 
London, 1888. Rehnke and Browne say (page 187): 

Divest yourself of any article of clothing which at all interferes 
with the freedom of the waist. Lie down flat on your back. Place 
one hand lightly on the abdomen and the other upon the lower ribs. 
Inhale, through the nostrils slowly, deeply and evenly, without in- 
terruption or jerking. If this is properly done, the abdomen will 
gradually, and without any trembling movement, increase in size, 
the lower ribs will expand sidewise, and the upper part of the chest 
will be pushed forward, while the collar bones remain undisturbed. 
Now hold the breath, not by shutting the glottis, but by keeping the 
midriff down and the chest walls extended, and count four mentally, 
rate of sixty per minute. Then let breath go sud- 
denly. The result of this will bea flying up of the midriff, anda 
falling down of the ribs; in other words there will be a collapse of 


at the the 


the lower part of the body. This collapse may not at first be very 
listinct, as the extension has probably been insufficient ; but both 
will become more and more perfect as the result of continued 
practice 

Let it be clearly understood, the inspiration is to be slow and deep, 
the expiration sudden and complete. In inspiration the abdomen 
and the lower part of the chest expand, and in expiration they col- 
lapse. 

The time of holding the breath is not at the outset to exceed four 
seconds, and the student must never on any account fatigue himself 
with these exercises ; they may, however, be frequently repeated at 
intervals. It will be found by occasional trials upon the spirometer 
that that the breathing capacity increases with these exercises. The 
process of abdominal respiration becomes easy and no longer re- 
quires constant watchfulness, and the student will now be able to 
abandon the lying down position, and to continue his practice in sit- 
ting, and finally in standing and in walking until the process be- 
comes so perfectly natural to him that it would really require an 
effort to breathe by raising the upper part of the chest. 

The criterion of correct inspiration is, as before stated, an increase 
of size of the abdomen and of the lower part of the chest. Whoever 
draws in the abdomen and raises the upper part of the chest in the act 
of filling his lungs breathes wrongly. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie, in his intimate acquaintance and 


personal association with Lennox Browne and Emil 
Behnke, writes as follows: 

The old Italian masters taught that in inspiration the anterior ab- 
dominal wall should be slightly drawn in, and this method was prac- 
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ticed for more than 150 years; but in 1855 Mandl opposed this mode 


of breathing on anatomical grounds, maintaining that the descent of 


he diaphragm is facilitated by allowing the abdominal wall to be 
flaccid and to project forward in inspiration In England the views 
of Mandl have been advocated by Messrs. Browne and Behnke, and 
I was myself ir ned to accept these doctrines. I felt some misgiv- 

s vever, on the subje more especially as Gottfried Weber, 
yne of the most acute investigators who have studied the science of 
ing ays that, although it is impossible to explain why it is so 

ly the old Italian method is the best. (Page 70.) 


The above extracts could hardly have led me to suppose 
that Browne and Behnke were not advocates of abdominal 
respiration. 

However, if by closer perusal of their works I shall find 
that it is I who am mistaken I will most willingly apolo 
gize tor any misstatement or seeming carelessness. 

Aside from this slight difference of opinion, I have to 


thank Mrs. Behnke for the generally favorable reception 


she has accorded my efforts 
H. Horsrook Curtis, M. D. 
118 M N AVENUE, NEW YORK, November 4, 184 
Strauss and the Parisians. 
RECENT issue of “Le Figaro,” of Paris, 


A contains the following sentiments from well-known 
Parisians, who were asked by that journal for expressions 
of their feelings toward Johann Strauss: 

WhenI was young I passionately loved the dance. At 
that time I was completely fascinated by Strauss’ music. 
But, alas! the time has come when we must stop, my part- 
and I, to only listen to this music and to follow into 


ners 1 
space, into infinity even, the dreams which it evoked in us. 
It seems now to us a sort of sacrilege to use such melodies 
as a means of physical pleasure. To-day I am the same 


age as Johann Strauss. It has been a long time since | 
could dance, but I often play his waltzes, and they bring 
before me, swaying and smiling, my vanished youth. 


g 
ALEXANDRE DuMaAs. 


I was formerly a great dancer, and the memory of the 
Strauss waltzes is associated with that of my most happy 
There is nothing like music to evoke and bring to 
On a winter's evening, in a cor- 


days. 
life the past in my soul. 
a few measures of Strauss are enough to 
I am very grateful to him. 
VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


ner by the fire, 
bring back my twentieth year 


I do not love the dance, but I do not any the less find a 


strong pleasure in listening to the waltzes of Johann 


Strauss, and I willingly add my testimony of admiration to 
HENRI MEILHAt 


those of my illustrious confreres 


When I listen to one of the waltzes of the master, Johann 
Strauss, played by an orchestra or sang in my memory, it 
seems that it is part of my youth which has come back and 
passes before me. Those penetrating melodies are for me 
the accompaniment of many a dream and of many joys. I 
guard them in my memory with gratitude and tenderness. 

FRANCOIS CopPEE. 
* * * Et la musique et la douceur du jour 
Ont réveillé mon ancienne pensée, 
De vie heureuse a loisir dépensée 
En plein amour. PAuL BourGer. 
ignoramus who 
ZOLA. 


liveliest sympathies of an 


With the 


knows nothing about music. EMI! 





The waltz of Johann Strauss is a woman, with all her in- 


sinuating grace and changing humor; now tears, now 
laughter, caprices rapid, turns unexpected. Every waltz 


of Johann Strauss has the soul of a woman 
MARCEL Prevost. 


Musicians such as Johann Strauss are those who rock 


the cradle of humanity I propose a general petition to the 
good God in favor of him who wrote that incomparable 
On the Beautiful Blue Danube,” and I ask to place 


ALPHONSE 


waltz *‘ 
my name at the head of the list. 


DAUDET. 





The music of Strauss, so brilliant, so feverish, is mingled 
in our lives in such a way that its passion seems made of 
sadness, of sweet shudders and of smiles. Sweet dead 
rhythms, your very frenzy shortens you for the memory, 
and all your golden dust descends upon our souls in melan- 

Li 


ON DAuDET. 


choly 
The waltz was universally glorified the day when the 
genius of Johann Strauss gave it a voice and wings. 
PRINCESSE DE BRANCORAN. 
Honor to you, dear grand artist, who makes us forget 
our sadness by the entrancing folly of your genius. 
SARA BERNHARDT. 


One cannot be a woman and not love the dance. One 


cannot love the dance without loving the waltz. One can- 
ohann Strauss. 


ANNA Jupic. 


not love the waltz without adoring | 


Homage to Strauss, whose beautiful waltzes are the con- 
Yverre GUuILBERT. 


versations of Love. 

















Van Cleve Lectures.—Mrs. and Mrs. John S. Van Cleve 
are giving considerable attention this season to lecture re- 
citals. At La Crosse, Wis., assisted by one of Mr. Van 
Cleve’s pupils, a successful recital was recently given be- 
fore a large audience, 

Detroit.—Considerable comment has been caused in De- 
troit musical circles by the dismissal of the choir of Wood- 
ward Avenue Baptist Church, one of the best in the city. 
It is stated that the move was due to the opposition of some 
of the members. 


Syracuse.—The choir of the Reformed Church of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., gave excerpts from Gounod’s ‘‘ Mors et Vita,” 
Tuesday evening of last week, under the able direction of 
Mr. Tom Ward. 

Music at Kansas City.—The Detroit Philharmonic Club 
gave an entertaining concert at Y. M. C. A. Hall, Kansas 
City, Monday evening of last week. 

Rocco Venuti, a local composer, has his opera, ‘‘ The 
Three Enemies,” in rehearsal at the Kronberg Conserva- 
tory. 

Organ Music.—Frank S. Rogers, organist of St. Peter’s 
Church, in Albany, N. Y., assisted by Miss Mae Rafferty, 
soprano, gave a recital Tuesday afternoon of last week. 
The selections ranged from Wagner to Randegger, and the 
program was much enjoyed. 

St. Louis.—Frederick Archer, of Chicago, assisted by 
E. V. McIntyre and others, gave an organ recital at 
the Second Baptist Church, in St. Louis, October 29. A 
large audience attended. 

Schradieck Goes to Lambert.—Mr. Henry Schradieck, 
the violinist, who many years was first professor of the 
Leipsic Conservatory, has arrived in New York, and will 
teach at the New York College of Music. Miss Maud 
Powell is one of his pupils. 

The De Pauw School of Music.—The De Pauw Univer- 
sity School of Music, in Green Castle, Ind., was opened 
Monday evening, October 29, by Mr. Max Bendix, violin, 
and Mrs. Marian Van Duyn, contralto. The numbers were 
superbly given, especially the andante and finale from the 
Mendelssohn concerto. 

‘** Rob Roy.’’—‘‘ Rob Roy,” a new comic opera in three 
acts, by Reginald De Koven and Harry B. Smith, was 
Monday evening of last week at the Herald 
Square Theatre. The work showed marked improvement 
on previous work of the composer and librettist. The book 
is bright, witty, and the music full of color and melody. 
Mr. De Koven has evidently studied hard and to advan- 
tage. In the cast were W. F. Pruett, a capital artist, 
Juliette Corden, Barron Berthold, W. F. McLaughlin, 
MacMichal, Annie O'Keefe, Richard Carroll and 

The work was elaborately staged by Max Free- 


produced 


Lizzie 
others. 
man. It is arattling success. 
Ethelbert Nevin.—Ethelbert 
poser and pianist, was a visitor at the office of THe Mvu- 
Monday last. Mr. Nevin 
recitals this year, and is meeting with much success. 


Nevin, the talented com- 


SICAL COURIER on is giving 
He 


will be heard in tltis city during the winter. 


A Choral Society Row.—There is a little disagreement 
between the Hartwell, Ohio, and Wyoming, Ohio, choral 
societies that has engendered a noticeable discord. It has 
been something over a month since the Wyoming singers 
first began to discuss the advisability of organizing them- 
selves into a society for advancement in musical culture 
and for the purpose of giving one or more concerts during 
At about the same time a half hundred 
Hartwell vocalists met for a similar pupose. They en- 
E. Vance as director, 
though not then setting a night for meeting. The Wyom- 
ing society also selected the same leader and at the last 
meeting of the organization set Monday nights for their 
rehearsals. This seemed to please Mr. Vance, but within 
the past few days it has been noised around that he could 
not meet with them Monday evenings, as the Hartwell 
Choral had selected that night for their rehearsals. Now 
it is that some of their Wyoming neighbors, and especially 
some of the feminine portion of the society, have spoken 
right out in school and said that ‘it is only done to exer- 
cise their power because they had engaged Mr. Vance 
first.” The consequence is that the managers of the 
Wyoming Choral have been obliged to change their night 
from Monday to Tuesday, with the result that a number of 
their best singers have been compelled to withdraw. 

It is also rumored that an agreement entered into be- 


the winter season. 


gaged the services of Mr. Geo. 














tween the two organizations two weeks ago, whereby they 
were to give a combined concert about New Year, has been 
called off, each society declaring. so it is said, that it will 
not participate with the other in such an arrangement. 
The Wyoming Choral Society numbers nearly 100 mem- 
bers at present, while the Hartwell organization contains 
almost as many.—‘t Commercial Gazette.” 


That Permanent Orchestra.—Should the plan under 
present discussion with reference to the permanent or- 
chestra movement prevail, the local musicians of first rank 
will be under the baton of four separate conductors during 
the season—Mr. Michael Brand at the Popular Sunday 
concerts in Music Hall, and in symphony work under Mr. 
Henry Schradieck, Mr. Anton Seid] and Mr. Frank Van 
der Stucken. This is truly a diversity of leadership, but 
the permanent effect upon the orchestral material is more 
than doubtful. 

Last week four !adies of the Permanent Orchestra Asso- 
ciation met twenty of the Union musicians, to ascertain 
whether available men for a permanent orchestra could or 
would favorably consider a proposition, which in substance 
was this: During next January, February and March nine 
concerts should be given, in series of three—Thursday and 
Friday nights and Saturday afternoons; these respective 
groups of concerts of a symphonic nature to be given 
under the tutelage of Mr. Seidl, Mr. Van der Stucken and 
Mr. Schradieck ; ten rehearsals are to precede each set of 
programs ; about forty local musicians to be augmented by 
ten others, to be brought from the East by the proposed 
conductors for their respective concerts. 

The proposition met with ostensible favor from the mu- 
sicians present, who are all disposed to meet the movement 
in behalf of better instrumental music half way. The 
sticking point is whether the men employed with regular 
positions in the Cincinnati orchestra bands and theatre 
work can arrange with their leaders to have substitutes 
supply their places. Cincinnati has the unique pleasure of 
hearing its best talent in the principal theatre orchestras ; 
they must do it for their livelihood.—Cincinnati ‘‘ Commer- 
cial Gazette.” 

Douillet.—Mr. Piere Douillet, instructor in music at the 
North Texas Female College, Sherman, Tex., gave the fol- 
lowing interesting program at that institution October 26: 


Sonata, Op 53 (AUrOTA).....ccccccccccccecvccsecescucceceeeces 3eethoven 


Scherzo, B minor..... +) 

DG. 5 4 cu dieubpsieit acct naiun debaedsancaedsadveendabeasoss Chopin 
WONG, OB: Be 6 ocncs secves ) 

RR ABR EGON cfc siesiesbs5 its snsy / Ser 

Etude in C (on false notes).. ? --+-Rubinatein 
emnsGe, BRO sic inc cksd ceneéNevisseiscgentencecciwseevedewnies Bach 
Gavotte, D minor....... ; sie 
Barcarolle, F minor...) rene ee eee eeees Douillet 
PING, Te SIO obs ccc ctwecsdteen (ceecercvinauendtevesvegessucees Liszt 


Mrs. Alves.—Mrs. Carl Alves, the contralto, is meeting 
with great success this season in her concert engagements. 
Her singing everywhere is highly praised. 

Dethier’s Recital. — M. the 
talented French organist, will give an invitation recital at 
the Church of St. Francis Xavier, Sixteenth street, near 
Sixth avenue, this afternoon at 4 o'clock. His program 


Gaston Marie Dethier, 


will be: 

Chromatic Fantasia...... bee Thiele 

Theme and Variations... ' 

OO RNR TI 8 6 oo ies ladi sch beeacssbemckcaweetaem Bach 

Fugue, D major.......... ’ 

CLIN PUNO cc ncbésdcccsccevens Gaston M Dethier 

AUSSTO (HMI BH MPUORY). 00.0 ccccccccscevssces Widor 
St. Sdens 


Prelude, ‘* Le Déluge”’ ; : 
Theme and Variations ..Gaston M. Dethier 
Mendelssohn 
Franck 
Guilmant 


Borodine 


Momrattn CPOUrIn GOmGta) aa dcinncvccsocccscccs seeceesaves 
Piéce Hérofque.. 
Allegro, op. 18 
Elegv.. 


SOUCCS Oe Croc ereEeroessooeouene Césa 


M. Dethier 


Arranged for organ by G 
Allegro (Sixth Symphony) 
“Nun danket alle Gott”’.......... 

Organ, four trombones and tympani 


Allegretto 
Concertstiick, 


Mr. Carl’s Recitals.—The first of Mr. Carl's recitals at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth 
street, New York, since his return from Europe will be 
given next Monday, November 12, at 4 0’clock p.m. The 
recitals will be given successive Mondays, as was an- 
nounced in Tur Musica Courtigk last week, and no tickets 
are required. Next Monday’s program follows : 

Sa sesevesecssedeacers J. S. Bach 
Gustav Merkel 


Fugue, E flat (“*S. Ann’s”™).... 
OMG, OF. GO ove cicceciccecbdeccsnevsevesetcodvoccene 





Allegro, from the Sixth Symphony..........0...eeeeeeees Ch. M. Widor 
Aria, “‘ Lascia ch’io pianga ” ("*Rinaldo’’),...........2+- G. F. Handel 
Mrs. Frederic Dean. 

Four organ pieces (new ; first time in America)............ Th. Salome 


Grand Cheeur. 

Berceuse 

Andante Pastoral. 

Menuet Symphonique 
Aria, ‘‘ Hosanna!” Granier 


Mr. George W. Fergusson. 
** Marche Triomphale’ 


; ... Theodore Dubois 


A Mystery Solved.—A mystery which caused a sensa- 
tion in Springfield, Ohio, toward the close of the World's 
Fair has at last been solved by the location of Prof. Henry 
Lichstenstein, at Lincoln, Neb., where he has charge of the 
musical department of the college there. Professor Lich- 
stenstein came to this country from the Crystal Palace, Lon- 
don. He is an exceptionally fine piano soloist, and bears a 








decoration given him by the King of Sweden. His talent and 
ability were recognized by the people of the city, but his 
metropolitan prices were more than they could stand, and 
he secured very few scholars, although this was perhaps 
due also to the fact that he had no business ability what- 
His money soon gave out, and he was assisted by 
He also gave several recitals, 
This soon went, and he 


ever. 
prominent local musicians. 
which netted him a little money. 
again began to borrow from his friends. 

Near the beginning of the fall term of Wittenburg Col- 
lege Professor Lichstenstein was tendered the charge of 
the piano department of the college, which he accepted. 
Shortly after this he went to the World’s Fair. There he 
disappeared as completely as if the ground had swallowed 
him. The college faculty waited until a week or so after 
the commencement of the term, and then hired another 
Many theories were advanced to account for the 
One 


teacher. 
mysterious disappearance of Professor Lichstenstein. 
of these was that he was killed and robbed at the World’s 
Fair ; another that he perished in a railroad disaster which 
occurred there shortly after he had been seen by visitors 
from Springfield. It was also rumored that he had com- 
mitted suicide at Nashville, Tenn., and at Louisville, Ky., 
but inquiry at both these places developed the fact that 
nothing was known of him. His discovery clears up one 
of the biggest mysteries which has ever come to the notice 
of the people of Springfield, and the persons of whom he 
borrowed money will also be glad to learn of his where- 
abouts.—Cincinnati ‘‘ Commercial Gazette.” 

Supplementary Examination. 
vatory of Music of America, on account of the large num- 
ber of applicants unable to obtain a hearing in September, 
will hold a supplementary examination to-day, November 
7, from 9 a. M. to 12 m., and from 2to 5p. m.,and 8 to 10 in 
the evening, for the vocal department, including opera and 


The National Conser- 


oratorio. 


Krum’s First Recital.—Herbert J. Krum, of Pontiac, 
Ill., to-morrow evening will give his first recital this season 


in that city. Edw. J. Schneider, clarinet, will assist. The 
program : 
‘* Harmonious Blacksmith,” variations Handel 


saddecetenrs .. Paderewski 


Minuet a la Antique......... 


PROUT TI ss, od 500s ddba dcccbceeead beessedarousseaununa 3rahms 





Herbe 
Gavot Moderne edahedaawes od scctevesapuces< Re 
Se Wiis civcds dks coabekJsdnedsedesnssutaonentenedace® Rubinstein 
*“* March of the Dwarfs’”’.......... bi dactedle ce olececkbabbake .. Grieg 
Romance and allegro from * Fantasie Sonata”"’ Tee 
Herbert J. Krum 
Fantasie Stiicke t and piano, op. 73........ . schumann 
Edw hneider and Mr. Krum 
WOT SSUNG, OG GF 5. vei dh acenccceccceecsssouerétectcurvececdsveeese Chopin 
Carnivels Jest from Vienna.......cccccccscccccessccccescsccs Schumann 
"Les Souvenit du Sud" pais be eb where ay — 
“Why Are You Sure?”’...... 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 12 Ltkaddbealacthnwidaweasuadaeaen Liszt 
Herbert J. Krum 
The Chickering Musicales.—The musicale October 30 


by Messrs. Chickering & Son was very successful, both ar- 
tistically and socially. Richard Hoffman, who unfortnu- 
nately is now heard very seldom in public, played on this 
occasion in a style that gave him distinction. His solos 
were given in an unobtrusive and artistic manner. This 
must also be said of his trio playing in conjunction with 
Gustav Dannreuther, violin, and Emil Schenck, ‘cello. 
3oth the latter artists are well known for their efficiency in 


this particular field. Augusta Marschall, contralto, was 
the vocalist. Among those present were: 

Mrs. Blashfield, Mrs. Lawrence Hutton, Mrs. R. O. Doremus, Miss 
Doremus, Mrs. T. A. Havemeyer, Mrs. J. H. Garland, Mr.and Mrs 
Russell Sage, Mrs. Ethan Allen, Mrs. Henry G. Marquand, Mrs. 


W. H. Osborne, Mrs. |. C. Hoagland, Mrs. Wm. P. Colgate, Miss Col 
gate, Mrs. J, A. Burden, Mrs, R. F. Bloodgood, Mrs. De Frees Critten, 
Mrs. G. A, Morrison, Mrs. Frederick Billings, Mrs. C. S. Homer, Mrs 
J. W. Auchincloss, Mrs. J. H. Watson, Mrs. Geo H. Chickering, Mrs. 
Gabrielle Allen, Mrs. W. H. Webb, Mrs. J. J. Miss Arnold, 
Mrs. Arthur Murray Dodge, Mrs. Oliver Sumner Teall, Mrs. Jordan 
L. Mott, Mrs. Chas. Carryl, Mrs. C. B. Foote, Mr. Wm 


Maucaulay. 


Riker, 


C. Rieck, Miss 


The second musicale will be given Tuesday, November 
at 3 p.M., when the New Philharmonic Club, 


‘lara C. Henley, soprano, and Hortense Hibbard, pianist, 


2 York 
( 
will appear. 

John E. Gregory.—Mr. John E. 
J. F. von der Heide, has been engaged as solo basso in St. 
Augustine’s Church, in Brooklyn. Mr. Gregory is also 
booked for a number of concert engagements during the 


Gregory, a pupil of 


winter. 

Watkin Mills Coming.—Mr. Watkin Mills will sail from 
England for America December 8 and wiil go direct to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where he will sing December 17 
andis. Mr. Vert has completed many engagements for this 
now well-known basso, among them being one with the 
New York Oratorio Society December 28 and 29. 


Cesar Thomson’s Recital.—César Thomson, the great 
violinist, will be heard to much greater advantage next 
Wednesday afternoon at Carnegie Music Hall, as he will 
play an exceedingly interesting program. M. Thomson's 
numbers will include a concerto by Paganini. The sonate, 
** Trillo di Diavolo,” by Tartini, a Romanza, by Rubinstein, 
the ‘‘ Adagio,” by Ries, and ‘‘ Passacaglia,” after a theme 
from Handel, composed by himself. This will probably be 
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the last opportunity to hear this great artist before his first 
Western tour. He will have the assistance of that charm- 
ing song interpretess, Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, who will sing 
three groups of songs. 

Yaw.—A telegram, November 6, from Victor Thrane, 
Miss Yaw’s manager, says: ‘‘ Box office opened at Hous- 
ton (Tex.) this morning at 8 o'clock. At half past 10 all but 
twenty-four seats sold.” 

Cesar Thomson.—César Thomson, the great violinist, 
made his second appearance in America at Pawtucket in 
the Meiklejohn Star Course. It speaks well for the energy 
and enterprise of the management to procure an artist of 
this calibre "for a comparatively small city, and from the 
accounts of the local papers the concertgoers duly appre- 
ciated it. There was, of course, a repetition of the great 
enthusiasm which was witnessed in New York at his 
American début in Carnegie Hall. 

A Morning Musicale.—An interesting morning mu- 
sicale was given last Saturday at Mr. Robert Thallon’s 
Brooklyn residence. The Symphony Society’s program was 
followed, the same which was given in the Academy of 
Music the same evening. Schumann’s Symphony in C 
major, Wagner's ‘‘ Kaisermarsch,” and the overture to 
‘*‘Rosamunde,” Schubert, were the concerted numbers 
given by Mr. Thallonat the organ and the Misses Hodgson, 
Belle Maze and Miss Thallon at the pianos. Mr. Schultz, 
‘cello, played an air from ‘Stradella,” an allegro of 
Popper's and other favorites. 

Cincinnati’s Apollos.—The two concerts of the Apollo 
Club, of Cincinnati, will be given on the December 6 and 
7. Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich will be the soloists. The 
associate membership list already numbers about 800. 

Music at the Metropolitan.—The Melba Concert Com- 
pany, assisted by Anton Seidl and his orchestra, gave an- 
other concert at the Metropolitan Opera House last Sunday 
evening before the usual large audience. Melba, Scalchi 
and Plancon were the soloists. 

Ida Gray Scott.—Ida Gray Scott, lyric and dramatic so- 
prano, last summer with Hinrich’s Opera Company, and 
enjoying the favor of the Philadelphia public and the press, 
is singing in New York at the Temple Beth-El, and at the 
Forty-eighth Street Collegiate Church. Mrs. Scott is 
available for oratorio and concert work. 


Miss Clary Will be the ‘“‘Delilah.”—The Choral So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C., has decided to give its produc- 
tion of ‘‘ Samson and Delilah” April 17, probably with the 
assistance of Walter Damrosch and the Symphony Orches- 
tra, and has engaged Miss Mary Louise Clary for the réle 
of ‘‘ Delilah.” 


Minna Wetzler.— Miss Minna Wetzler, the highly gifted 
young pianist, has settled down in Cincinnati, where she 
made a most successful début, being assisted by the Max 
3endix String Quartet, from Chicago. The following ex- 
tracts of some of the criticisms speak for themselves: 
Her 


The Schumann 


Miss Wetzler is a pianist of strong individuality touch is 
firm, massive, yet at times surprisingly delicate. 
sonate was a revelation of the young artist’s exquisite sense of con- 
trust. 
worthy of more extended notice than space will allow. 


The Schumann quintet was a remarkable performance and 
When the 
quintet was last playedin this city by Busoni, one felt instinctively 
that it was not for woman to give expression to the peculiar vigor 
haracteristic boldness of the greatest piece of chamber music 
After hearing Miss Wetzler 


and « 
Beethoven one is tempted to 


“Times-Star.”’ 


since 


retract 


Miss Wetzler's whole conduct at the piano savored of self reliance, 
due to her frequent Her work 
pable kind—even, sensible, earnest, dignified. She appreciated her 


public appearances was of the ca- 


own powers, and gauged them exceedingly well. Her concerted 





the strength of her capacity and a deep insight into 


‘““Commercial Gazette.” 


playing testified 
the stern reality of music in ensemble.- 

First Symphony Concert.— ‘The Symphony Society 
will give its first concerts of the season in Music Hall, 
New York, next Friday afternoon and next Saturday even- 
ing. Mrs. Julie L. Wyman will sing an air, ‘‘ La Captive,” 
by Berlioz, and three new songs by Chaminade, Lacome 
and Koss. Tschaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony, the ‘ Eg- 
mont” overture and Goldmark’s ‘* Sappho” overture will 
form the orchestral portion of the concert, which will, as 
usual, be under the direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch. M. 
César Thomson will play Dr. Leopold Damrosch's violin 
concerto in F sharp minor. 

Hans Sachs Celebration.—The 400th anniversary of the 
birth of Hans Sachs was celebrated Monday, at the Irving 
Place Theatre New York. Mr. Anton Seidel and his 
orchestra were the principal attractions. 

The Arion Society.—The Arion will give the first con- 
cert next Sunday, November 11. The program contains 
many attractive numbers including the decided novelty, 
‘*Song to Aegir,” composed by the German Emperor. 
Gertrude Stein and Elsa Kutscherra will assist. The 
orchestra and the male chorus will be under Frank Van der 
Stucken. 

Kate Percy Douglas.—Miss Kate Percy Douglas has 
returned from abroad and is at home to her friends at 146 
East Forty-seventh street, New York, on Friday after- 
noons. Miss Douglas spent considerable time in London 
and Paris, studying with Frederic Walker and Mme. de la 
Grange and afterward did the Swiss tour with friends, 














BALTIMORE. 


BALTIMORE, November 4, 1894. 

N event of far reaching importance to the future 

of music here was the opening Wednesday night, October 

31, of the new Music Hall, which is second to none in this coun- 

try in appearance, comfort, practical purposes and acoustics. 

This is the result of many vears of hard work, and is a response 

to a public demand which sooner or later had to be gratified. 

Most of the credit of its existence to-day is due to the intelli- 
gence of our most public spirited citizen, Mr. Frank Frick. 

The ground and building cost about $225,000, but another $75,- 
000 will be necessary to complete the exterior. The seating 
capacity is 2,900, and over 2,700 persons attended the opening. 
The company which controls the hall is known as the Auditorium 
Company ; Mr. Frank Frick is the president. Mr. Charles Kei- 
del, of Wm. Knabe & Co., is one of the directors. 

The opening took place under the auspices of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Melba, Scalchi, Plangon and Maugiere. 
Among other things we heard the quartet from ‘“ Rigoletto,” in- 
troduced by these artists probably as a novelty. May our great- 
grandchildren continue to enjoy it and never hear anything 


3rahms, Saint-Saéns, Wagner, 


written by Grieg, Tschaikowsky, 
’ 


et al., for none of these great men have written “ for the voice’ 
be it remarked ! 

However, the opening concert was a success and augurs well. 
We should all be delighted and happy to have sucha glorious 
temple, as this new hall may truly be called, and it is also en- 
couraging to know that the concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra for this season in Baltimore are financially successful, for 
the advance subscription amounts to over 5,000. Oh, we are get- 
ting there, and the new hall will bea great stimulus for the 
future ! 

Mr. William T. Walters, the millionaire art collector, a man 
of distinguished taste and a liberal patron of artists, but who has 
not shown great interest in music, having had his time occupied 
beneficially in other esthetic directions, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Peabody Institute. 

The daily papers publish extracts from the report of the Insti- 
tute showing that the Conservatory of Music this year has 261 
students. It should have 2,600. One conservatory alone in 
Boston has 2;£00, and one in Chicago 2,600. 

Did you read Professor Hamerik's letters on the Paris per- 
formances of the *‘ Walkiire?” There was nota line of musical 
criticism in them, only tirades against Wagner. I looked for 
criticism from such a source. Any amateur could have done as 
well. Musicians who dislike Wagner cannot hope to create an 
impression upon musicians by reflecting their impressions un- 
less they give musical reasons for them. If I say: ‘‘ Wagner 
does not suit me,” no one will take any particular dislike to Wag- 
ner for that reason; I must say and explain musically why and 
wherefore he does not suit me. Otherwise the musician will 
probably conclude that I am unable to explain, and so much the 
If it is purely a personal question it has no value 
‘*that’s what’s the matter” with Knight 
They did not instruct usin any features of 


worse for me. 
in criticism, and . 
Hamerik's letters. 
Parisian Wagnerism. 

Everyone here is on ‘‘ tip-toe” to hear the Misses Rose and 
Ottilie Sutro, the ensemble pianists, who made such a success in 
They are natives of this city and daughters of Mr. and 
Hans SLIcK. 


London. 
Mrs. Otto Sutro. 


**Guntram.”— Immediately after entering in the 
office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
the publishing house of Jos. Aibl, of Munich, Germany, 
will publish, with the right of production in all countries, 
‘*Guntram,” an opera in three acts, the words and music 
by Richard Strauss, score (from tin plate), parts, orchestra 
and chorus parts; complete piano score with words ; 
libretto alone. For the present the two overtures for or- 
chestra and for piano 4 deux mains will appear separately. 
Notice will be given later in regard to arrangements now 
in preparation. 

Jachmann Wagner’s Death.—Frau Johanna 
Jachmann Wagner, Royal Prussian chamber singer, a niece 
of Richard Wagner, died October 16at Wurzburg. She was 
a daughter of the singer, Albert Wagner, who at one time 
was stage manager of the Berlin Opera House. She sang 
in the fortiesat Dresden, and from 1851 until 1862 at Berlin, 
where she did excellent work, especially in operas by 
Gluck, Meyerbeer and Wagner. She possessed a beautiful 
voice and great energy, as well as dramatic power. Among 
other réle, she created ‘‘ Elizabeth” (‘‘ Tannhauser”’). 

‘‘Ortrud,” ‘‘ Fides,” ‘' Klytamnestra,” the Bellini 
** Romeo,” ‘‘ Valentine,” ‘‘ Elgantine,” ‘‘ Donna Anna,” 
and ‘‘ Fidelio” were her principal parts. Later on she 
adopted the drama, and as a tragedienne she was active at 
the Royal Theatre a full decade. 

She retired from the stage in 1872 with a representation 
of ‘‘ Antigone,” and appeared but once since, in 1876, at 
Bayreuth, where she consented to take minor parts in the 
production of the first Nibelungen cyclus. All who know 
of her achievements will cherish the memory of this highly 
gifted artist. 
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S. Gilbert was lunching not 


W. 


A Musical Lion. 
long ago at a country hotel, when he found himself, says 
an exchange, in company with three cycling clergy- 
men, by whom he was drawn into conversation. When 
they discovered who he was, one of the party asked Mr. 
Gilbert ** how he felt in such a grave and reverend com- 
pany **] fee!,” said Mr. Gilbert, ‘‘like a lion in aden 
of Daniels 
Alex. Guilmant.—Alexandre Guilmant has returned 
om his vacation and is again at his post in the organ loft 
He recently gave as postlude the 


fr 
of La Trinité, Paris. 
first movement of a new sonata in C minor for the organ, 
as yet in manuscript 
A passionate phrase, beginning whenever it occurs with 
a diminished seventh on the full organ, is fully expanded 
till it culminates in a richly harmonized fugue ; a soft 
episode in this is the only exception—and a very effective 
one—to the forte character of the rest of the movement. 
It was somewhat tantalizing that the stern exigencies of 
the ritual cut short the performance without the adagio, 
though the latter movement is already in manuscript. 
Prizes for Songs.—The ‘*‘ Musikalische Rundshau,” 
of Vienna, offered prizes for serious songs with piano ac- 
companiment, and publishes the result of the contest as 
Emil Burgstaller, choirmaster of Pilsen (‘* Neues 
first prize; Wilhelm 
‘* Ich have drei Kraenze”), second prize; Rudolf 
music teacher, of Berlin (‘* Volkslied ”), 
The following have been honorably men- 


follows 

Leben "’), Prantner, choirmaster of 
Vienna { 
F. Anglewitz, 
third 
tioned 


prize 

Giinter Bartel, Diisseldorf; Justus Bloch, Munich : 
igele, Liegnitz ; Prof. E. Mertke, Cologne ; Otto 
Martin, Kénigsfeld ; Michel Vienna; Josef 
Piber, W. I. Prantner, Rudnicky, 
Oscar Wermann, Dresden. 


Richard K 
Radovani, 
Vienna Vienna; W. 
Liegnitz, and Prof 

Alva for America.—The English prima donna, 
Madame Alva, who is working her new operas with the 
famous maestro, Signor Moretti, in Milan, will, after the 
carnival season there, proceed to the United States to 
engagement. Before then, however, 
appear in London, but this time not the 
but in the witness box to support a claim 


fill an important 


she will on 


operatic stage, 
against a well-known London manager for money due and 
for damages for non-fulfillment of contract. 

If this be so, the public will be entertained with amus- 
ing revelations as to the fees paid eight operatic artists 
who distinguish themselves, and who not only please the 
critics but the public. The trial will reveal the whole 
machinery of operatic engagements, the salaries paid, or 
not, as the case may be, to singers, &c., and the whole work- 
ing of an opera company 
2alestrina and Lassus.—To celebrate the tercen- 
tenary of the death of Palestrina and Roland de Lassus a 
special committee at Vienna will give a grand concert, at 
which, among other compositions by these masters, Pales- 
trina’s ‘* Ecce ego Johannes ” will be performed. 

Two New Operas.—Th 
Danish composer Beechygard, has recently been performed 


opera ‘‘ Frode,” by the 
with success at the German Theatre at Prague. 

the opera which M. Alfred 
M. Emile Zola 


The work will consist of four acts and 


The title of 3runeau is writ- 
} 


ing to the libretto of is said to be ‘ Les 
Quatre Saisons.” 
five tableaux 
Music in Africa.—Tunis will 
theatre worthy of the inhabitants of this beautiful country. 
The director, M. Satlard, will mount, among other works, 
‘ Lakmé,” ** Manon,” ** Thais,” ‘* Le Roid’Ys,” ** Le Cid,” 


Paul et Virginie,” ‘* Cavalleria 


have this season a 


‘* Le Portrait de Manon,” “' 
Rusticana,” and ‘* Pierrot Surpris.” 

A Tale of Rubinstein.—When 
was thirteen years of age he studied at Nijni-Novgorod, 
where the Governor's son, who was about the same age, 
Rubinstein was very poor, and 


Anton Rubinstein 


was his intimate friend. 
the young Smirnoff hit upon the idea of arranging a con- 
cert tohelp him. The expense of the room was 7 rubles, 
and the recital resulted in a profit of 4 rubles 75 kopecks. 
This wonderful result stimulated the future author of 
** Nero” to further efforts. 

But his second concert only attracted an audience of one 


The little Rubinstein, to reward his noble sup- 


person 
porter, played brilliantly for two hours, but did not evoke 


the slightest applause. 


Then he stopped and addressed 





his audience politely, asking if his playing did not deserve 
a little encouragement. The dilettante leaned forward to 
to catch the words addressed to him, and the young pianist 
was stupified to find that his only listener was as deaf as a 
post! This singular person used to frequent the concerts 
to conceal his infirmity !—Nakita, in ‘‘ Le Ménestrel.” 

Gilbert Gets an Injunction.—London, October 
26.—W. S. Gilbert, the librettist, made application to the 
Court of Chancery this morning for an injunction to re- 
strain the sale of the issue of the ‘‘Star” containing a de- 
scription of the plot and situations of his new opera, ‘‘ His 
Excellency,” which is to be produced at the Lyric Theatre 
in London on October 27. The ground upon which the 
application was made was that the publication of the details 
would injure the copyright of the opera in the United 
States if the ‘‘Star's” article should be cabled to America 
before the production of the piece in London. The court 
granted an ad interim injunction.—‘* Tribune,” October 29, 

Verdi’s Reception.—Signor Verdi, the composer, 
was the recipient of an ovation upon the occasion of his ar- 
rival at Genoa from Paris last week. He was met at the 
railway station by a procession with bands of music and 
escorted through the principal streets. 

Sondershausen.—The pupils of the Ducal Conserva- 
tory of Music in Sondershausen gave a concert Saturday, 
October 13, with the following program under Director 
Schroeder : 


Quartet, D major, for string instruments.............seeseeeeee Haydn 
Herren Gétze, Hamburg ; Brandt, Uchte; Schréder, Graudenz ; 
Scherl, Libau. 


Sonate, B major, Fok ViGIOMCSUS. osccccccsscccsscecevccsvccvoces Cervetto 
Herr Cammerer, Sondershausen: 
Second Concert for violin (Parts 2and 3),.......ce00 cccceeeeveeee Spohr 


Herr Dohrn, Altona. 


Three Lieder for tenor 


Lobe Golne Wangs O0...ciescccccesevcssccdcssesccastcceocoses Jensen 
PUAEB sconee nave Rh SEER Re eee Late Mendelssohn 
Minnelied...... ‘ 
Herr Keune, Halberstadt. 
Ballade, G minor, for clavier.......... ecbnsinaesenenesesecdness Chopin 
Herr Haase, Céthen. 
Romanse for Coptrabaat.......ccccccsccccccces eccescccccossocces E. Bach 
Herr Steiner, Niederlichtenau. 
Concerta, @ mtimot, BOF WiGTi o cossccvecavsceccesceccccsessosesens Bruch 


Herr Gétze, Hamburg. 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s Song.—Berlin, October 28, 1894. 
—A matinée was given at the Opera House for the benefit of 
the Emperor Wilhelm Memorial Church. The auditorium 
was crowded with the best society of Berlin, eager to hear 
the Emperor's ‘‘ Song to Aegir,” given by an orchestra 
of 150 pieces and 200 men and boy singers. The Emperor, 
accompanied by the Prince of Wied, whom most persons 
mistook for Prince Hohenlohe ; the Empress amd Princess 
of Wied occupied the royal box. The orchestra was strong 
in brasses. The music is generally sprightly, although 
several passages are heavy and conventional, recalling 
Max Bruch’s ‘‘ Frithjof’s Saga.” The piece was encored 
enthusiastically. 

The Emperor enjoyed the performance immensely, un- 
consciously beating time with his fingers,and moving his 
body to and fro in time with the music. After the first 
encore the Prince of Wied rose and bowed toward the Em- 
peror.—‘‘ Herald.” 

St. Petersburg.—‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘‘ Eugéne 
Onegin” and “ Pagliacci” were given recently in 
Italian to overflowing houses in St. Petersburg. At the 
Panaieff ‘‘Manon Lescaut,” by Puccini, was sung in 
Russian. 

Stuttgart. — The Portuguese baritone, Francesco 
d’Andrade, recently sang for the first time in his life a 
Wagner opera. His reputation insured a crowded house 
on the night of his début at Stuttgart as ‘‘ Wolfram,” in 
‘* Tannhiiuser,”’ and the critics are delighted with his work. 

Mannheim.—Bereny's opera ‘‘Talmah” had at its 
first hearing at Mannheim a great success. The repre- 
sentation, also, was well received. Frl. Heindl and Herr 
Kraus were much applauded in the duet and the ‘‘ Dream 
Intermezzo” had deafening applause. The composer and 
the artists were called before the curtain three times. 

Watkin Mills at Clarence House.—Mr. Wat- 
kin Mills was specially requested by the Duchess of Teck 
to sing at a bazar that she opened at Clarence House, 
Roehampton, last Thursday, in aid of the society for send- 
ing missions to seamen. His selections were ‘‘An Old 
English Love Song,” by Frances Allitsen, and ‘* Love Me 
Little, Love Me Long.” The Duchess was very kind in 
her remarks and applauded most heartily. She apologized 
to Mr. Mills in a charming manner for keeping him waiting 
to commence the concert. 

Gotha.—The legislature of Gotha recently granted 
the theatre another increase of 9,000 marks to cover the un- 
expired period of the season. The previous petition, it will 
be remembered, was for 21,000 marks, and was rejected. 
With this last grant the continuancy of the Court Theatre 
is assured. 

Now It Is Cows.—At Turin a play by Giuseppe 
Romano is creating excitement. In the opening scene 
eight living cows are milked. 

Cannes.—At the Casino des Fleurs, the baritone 
director Ughetto will give a season of opera in Italian this 
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winter, when the following works are promised: ‘‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” ‘‘ Pagliacci,” ‘* Medici,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘Car- 
men,” ‘‘ Rigoletto,” ‘* Ernani,” ‘‘ Favorita,” ‘* Micella,” 
‘*Manon,” ‘‘ Barber,” ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
‘* Lucia,” ‘* Traviata,” ‘‘ Mignon,” ‘* Trovatore,” ‘*Jewess,”’ 
“ Lakm é,” &c. 

Love and Music.—In the ‘“ Leipsic N. Nachr.” we 
read an advertisement as follows: ‘‘Marriage.—I, a 
musician, seek for marriage a man, pale, dark, and with 
two Bechstein Grands. I have the means.” 

Milaao.—The International Theatre meets with con- 
tinued success. The operas ‘‘ Mignon,” ‘‘ Martire,” ‘‘ Fior 
d’Alpi,” ‘* Pagliacci,” ‘‘ Piccolo Haydn,” ‘* Coppelia” and 
‘* Medici” were given with success, At the Dal Verme 
‘* Lohengrin” was given to endless applause, ‘‘ as endless 
as the opera,” says ‘Il Trovatore.” 

Humperdinck.—Engelbert Humperdinck, the crea- 
tor of ‘‘ Hiinsel und Gretel,” will shortly set to music an- 
other fairy story, which his sister, Adelheid Witte, dram- 
atized for the purpose. He will then devote his talent to 
another style of composition. 

Naples.—Mascagni's ‘‘ Silvanus” is to have a hearing 
this season at the Teatro Fondo in Naples. Mascagni 
began his career at this theatre as musical director of a sec- 
ond-class operetta company. 


Haydn.—The “ Wiener Extrablatt” gives particulars 
as to the discovery of the opera by Joseph Haydn, which 
had remained unknown upto this time. A Viennese musi- 
cal writer found it in the archives of Prince Ezterhazy at 
Eisenstadt. The work is said to contain decided musical 
excellences, founded on a delicate dramatic idea. The hu- 
mor and character of Haydn’s work has been developed 
by the writer and will doubtless be presented in an 
effective style. Pohl in his biography of Haydn has not 
mentioned this opera; it was spoken of, however, in con- 
temporaneous writings. The Viennese will very probably 
have occasion to listen to this one act opera this season. 


Taubert’s ‘“‘ Concertino.” — Wilhelm Taubert’'s 
posthumous composition entitled ‘‘ Concertino” has been 
published by Raabe & Plothow, of Berlin, for violin with or- 
chestra or piano accompaniment. The work is in three 
independent parts: ballade, canzone, saltarello. Prof. 
Waldemar Meyer will play this work at concerts during his 
German tour. 

Hans Sachs Fetes in Germany.—The Schiller 
Theatre last Friday celebrated the 400th anniversary of 
Hans Sachs’ birth. The royal playhouse observed the an- 
niversary Saturday by performing four of Sachs’ comedies. 
In Nuremberg the fétes were on a grand scale. The 
houses were decorated, and Sachs’ house and the monu- 
ment to him were surrounded with pine trees, laden with 
festoons of flowers and vines. The streets were lined with 
Venetian masts and bridged with arches. Thousands of 
strangers crowded the town. 


Dr. Mackenzie’s New Works.—Dr. A. C. Mac- 
kenzie bas written nine new pieces for the violin, entitled 
‘‘From the North,” the thematic material of which is 
derived from Scotch sources. 


Notice. 

We are delayed with this week’s issue in conse- 
quence of Election Day being a legal holiday and falling 
on our principal press day. 


A Texas Man’s Description of Ellen 
Beach Yaw’s Voice. 
HE Dallas “ News” critic gives the following 
account of how Miss Yaw startled his susceptibili- 
ties ; 

Patti, Sanderson, Melba, Eames, all had been heard with pleasure 
night after night at the “ big house’ down the street, but life up to 
that time were in vain, for we had yet to listen to the phenomenon of 
the age ; the exponent of notes in alt, such as had not been heard 
since the days of Mozart’s sister-in-law. The first stroke of the 
baton brought out a crash of complex harmony, and the seance 
began. The number seemed to have the spirit of Beelzebub in it. 
Up this little dream figure started, and away went her voice skim- 
mering through the immense auditorium like a pistol ball. It lin- 
gered awhile, searching all the corners of that huge theatre until it 
struck the elevator, where it took passage for the next flight. From 
gallery to gallery it went, touching here, there and at all places the 
heart of every listener, breaking away only to run into some hidden 
nook, where she dwelt on a tone of liquid sweetness. This was her 
famous E flat in alt, which she simply caressed, and then with a 
bound, beyond all human comprehension, took a complete octave 
above and held it. 

Ye gods! what applause followed. It seemed she had left the the- 
atre and gone scrambling over the roof, and when the din subsided 
she still stands smiling, holding her note sweet as ever; then coyly 
coaxes it down by degrees and drops it in the balcony, where she lets 
it wander round idly. A short symphony follows and here she comes 
tumbling down steps in cadenzas at breakneck speed. one note roll- 
ing over another with such utter recklessness you wonder where she 
will light, but a soft tone in her lower register serves as a cushion, 
and away she goes again with the agility of an acrobat, and soars to 
heights hitherto unknown. Something seems to scare her—she hesi- 
tates, trembles—and one of the sweetest trills breaks forth human 
soul has ever heard. Then some suitable motif attracts her from her 
wild flight to a more soothing tempo, and soft, pure melody pours 
forth. Each note seems sweeter than its sister, and then dies away 
into nothipg. You rub your eyes, the spell is broken, the little bird 
is gone and your dream is air. 
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Y special arrangement made with Tue Musicat Courtern, HENRY WOLFSOHN 


will have each week a page devoted to matters of interest in the musical world apper- 


taining principally to the artists under his direct management, not however excluding others. 


This is an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of the leading papers in the 


United States, these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday editions of the large 


newspapers in all parts of the country, as their musical editors will have THe Musicar Courter 


sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical items. 
weekly to all the Conductors, Musical Societies and Music Festival Committees. 


They will also be mailed 
This will 


afford an opportunity to our best artists to gain publicity in the might direction, these notices 
being circulated through a news medium having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. 


\ 


(a 


Sofia Scalchi’s voice seems to be in better 
form new than ever; she was remarkably suc- 
cessful in the Melba concerts, and again, as in 
former years, worked herself into the hearts of 
the public. The great contralto will be heard in 
the Metropolitan Opera House this coming sea- 
son, but at the same time will accept concert en- 
gagements by special arrangements with Messrs. 
Abbey & Grau. She just refused a flattering 
offer to visit Australia with her own company, 
preferring to remain in the United States. 

Cesar Thomson scored a phenomenal suc- 
cess last week at Carnegie Music Hall. “The 
greatest violinist since the time of Wieniawski,” 
was the verdict. The audience was 
simply wild and recalled him eight times, mak- 
ing the place ring with applause and cheers, 
rarely heard in a concert hall. The great artist 
has received any quantity of offers, and will 
prolong his visit to this country indefinitely. 
This week he will play Dr. Leopold Damrosch’s 
Concerto with the New York Symphony Society, 
and next week will be heard in recitals. 


universal 


Effie Stewart sang with Seidl’s Orchestra in 
Northampton and Pittsfield, and proved herself 
a valuable addition to our exponents of Wagner’s 
music. She will also sing “The Messiah” in 
several places, one of which is Brooklyn, De- 
cember 21 and 22. Miss Stewart will very likely 
be one of the artists to accompany the Seidl 
Orchestra on their spring festival tournée. 

Wm. H Rieger sang Monday and Tuesday 
in Milwaukee in the Ninth Symphony, and on 
his way East will give a song recital in Oberlin. 
Mr. Rieger is engaged by the Handel and 
Haydn Society, of Boston, to sing the Passion 
Music on Good Friday. In December he will 
sing a number of “ Messiah” performances in 
the East and West. 

Margarete Crawford, the young contralto, 
has taken up the study of oratorio, and will con- 
fine her work to the concert stage only. Her 
voice is steadily improving, and she may, be- 
yond doubt, look forward to a brilliant career. 

Conrad Behrens left for the West last Satur- 
day, where he has a number of important con- 
cert engagements. He will return, however, late 
in November to sing with several private musical 
societies and “ Messiah” performances, one of 
which will be in Plainfield late in December. 














number of pupils of the late lamented Fursch 
Madi. 

Currie Duke is still in the country, as her 
work will not begin until early in December, 
when she will appear with several large socie- 
ties. She had quite a prolonged rest, and has 
increased her répertoire materially. 

Ericsson F. Bushnell’s popularity is steadily 
on the increase. The St. Louis “ Republic” says: 

Ericsson F. Bushnell, New York’s favorite basso, has 
certainly won a high place in the ranks of soloists. He 
sang the title réle in ** Elijah’ in St. Louis last May with 
the Choral Symphony Society of that city under the lead- 
ership of Joseph Otten. The St. Louis papers spoke en- 
thusiastically in praise of his work and Director Otten 
wrote to Mr. Bushnell after the performance: ‘' You have 
established yourselt as a favorite in St. Louis, both in the 
judgment of the connoisseurs and the heart of the general 
public.” H. E. Krehbiel, of the New York * Tribune,” 
who is considered the best musical critic in this country, 
wrote last February in his paper acriticism of the New 
York Oratorio Society's performance of Bach’s ‘* Passion :” 
‘‘Mr. Bushnell acquitted himself with by far the greatest 
credit, his singing of the music allotted to ‘‘ Jesus” being 
of the utmost fervor and dignity and conceived im a spirit 
of the deepest reverence.” 





very successful trip in the West. He sang for 


Thomas, with whom he is negotiating to make 
a short tour in the spring. He will keep his 
church position, but will devote most of his time 
to concert work. He intends to give a few song 
recitals in the near future. 


Chicago “ News” writes: 

A very brilliant singer and lovely woman made her bow 
to expectant Chicago at the Auditorium yesterday. She 
is Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, a dashing brunette, with a 
soprano voice of such exquisite timbre and sweetness that 
only Melba can be remembered as having qualities chal- 
lenging the Blauvelt superiority. She sang the mad scene 
from ‘‘ Hamlet” as it has never been sung in concert since 
Nilsson’s time. 

The rendition of this famous creation instantly stamped 
Mme. Blauvelt a favorite, and three adorable little songs 
given after the intermission roused the audience to cheers 
and the unusual storm of applause which is beheld in print | 
so often without actual occurrence. 

The last of the three songs was Delibes’ ‘‘ Maids of 
Cadiz,” and Mme. Blauvelt enriched the serpentine, glow- 
ing melody with rich cadences and a spirited abandon to | 
the voluptuous coquetry in the ballad. I do not know 
another woman who could sing this song so beautifully and 
at the same time throw so much bewitching suggestion 
and daring intoits piquant measures—Calvé’s temperament 
and almost Melba’s quality of tone. Mme. Blauvelt is a 
delightful artist, and if her presence could be vouched for 
often at least such Thomas concerts as claimed her lovely 
voice would be immense triumphs. There was an inter- | 
ested crowd at the matinée and the handsome Blauvelt | 
was the sensation of the afternoon. 

Enough of the French method to preserve a rich vibrant 
quality in the middle and lower registers is apparent in 





Mr. Behrens is quite busy teaching, having a 





the lady’s training. The higher notes are as clear as | 





George W. Fergusson just returned from a | 
| be the soloist at the New York Symphony Con- 
the St. Louis Apollo Club, and for Mr. Theodore | 


Lillian Blauvelt set Chicago wild by her | 
wonderful voice and consummate art. The} 


|} also will sing next Sunday. 


crystal and as sweet as alark’s morning carol. She has 
pretty and elegant modes of portemento and attack, and 
her trill is definite and birdlike. There is a youthful vigor 
and sometimes carelessness in treatment of cantabile pas- 
sages, but in the selections of this week’s concerts she is 
incomparable. Chicago seemed flattered and encouraged 
over its introduction to so pretty and musical a singer. 
Campanari, the young baritone with that 
exquisite voice and artistic training, just re- 
turned from a short tour with the Seidl Orches- 
He was everywhere triumphantly received. 
Metro- 


tra. 
He will make his first appearance in the 
politan Opera Hlouse some time the last part of 
this month. Before that, 
heard in a number of public and club concerts. 
Lucille Meridith will be in the city during 
this week to sing for some of our musical direc- 


however, he will be 


tors with a view to fill some important engage- 
ments during the season. She will very likely 
create the leading part in a new opera, to be 
produced in the course of a few months. 

Julia L. Wyman sang last week with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Philadelphia, 
Washington and Brooklyn. This week she will 


cert, when she will sing the “Captive,” by Ber- 
She will 
also sing in the opening concert of the Seidl 
Society in Brooklyn on the 13th of this month, 
when the “ Priests 
of Baal,” from Meyerbeer’s “ Prophet.’ 
Herbert's Gilmore Band will likely be un- 
der new management henceforth, and will make 


lioz, and a group of new French songs. 


she will be heard in aria 


an extended tour some time in spring, prior to a 


summer engagement, for which the band will 


| very likely be engaged from July to September. 


The Sunday concerts at the Academy of Music 
are to be continued until April or May. 

Augusta L. Cottlow is quietly continuing 
her studies, at present perusing a number of 
chamber music works, as she will give a concert 
early in December, on which occasion she will 
be heard in a number of.quartets and quintets, 
as well as solo numbers. She has now five con- 
certes with orchestral accompaniment in her 
répertoire, as well as a large number of solo 
numbers. 

Marcella Lindh returned from her concert 


{tour and immediately left for the West, where 


she sang in Milwaukee and Chicago. This Sun- 
day she will be heard in Cincinnati, where she 
She has signed a 
contract for the German opera, to begin next 
February, for prima donna rdles. 
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gp tn IN DAY being a legal holiday, and it fall- 


ing on our principal press day, we are delayed 
with this week's issue in consequence. 


E 
D musical pianos—pianos with a great 
musical quality of tone, a delightful touch and the 
true singing quality—just the quality the musician 
longs for, should visit the factory of Gildemeester & 
Kroeger and listen to some of their pianos. If the 
dealers are also musicians they will say exactly what 
we have just said after trying the instruments. 
oe 


+> 
ALERS who 
artistic, 


wish to hear really excellent, 


t lage 1” baby grand made by James & Holm. 

strom, is having great success with people who 
desire a grand piano at a price to suit their pocket- 
books. This piano was made to sell to people who, 
having never lost their love for the old square, de- 
sired a grand piano, yet were compelled to purchase 
uprights on acc ount of the price The suc- 

" grand was predicted when it was 
It is on good commercial lines and 


eof grands. 
cess of the ‘‘Gem 
first introduced. 


meets a want, 





HE name Hazleton on a piano is a guarantee of 
grade. This house has enjoyed an enviable 
reputation a great many years. This reputation has 
been won by the making of meritorious instruments 
as well as the careful attention they have given tothe 
handling of their product. There are no enemies of 
the Hazleton piano. 


=e 


~ 


EALERS who desire a piano that is a sure and 
D rapid seller and having all the qualities that go 
to make a desirable instrument should not forget the 
Strich & Zeidler. Instruments made by this firm 
have been spoken of before in these columns, and 
their merits have been laid before the trade so 
minutely that further comment is unnecessary. 

eae 

UR opinion of the Krell Piano Company? We 
0 have expressed it on various occasions. It is 
very high. Honorable, hard working, ambitious and 
full of commercial energy. We have nothing but the 
best opinion. We may differ with them regarding 
some of the phases of the piano business, but this 
does not signify a personal difference. A manufac- 
turer is supposed to be aman; apianoisathing. We 
can have our opinion of the thing and yet that need 
not affect our opinion of the man or the men mak- 
Always draw that distinction. 

oF 

HERE is no end in view of the possibilities of the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company, their organs 
and their Conover pianos, by the way, are beautiful 
instruments. In the naturalexpansion of trade as it 
develops with the growth of the country the enter- 
prises of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company find 
their newer fields of development and growth, and 
nothing can check this. It should always be remem- 
bered that the men at the head of this organization 
(and when we call it organization we mean it ina 
strict construction sense) are fully alive to all the 
possibilities of the piano and organ trade of America. 
They know its character, its tendency, its opportuni- 
ties and its limitations, and they always conduct 
their plans on the broadest measurements. They are 
those optimists of the trade, to which we also 
belong, who believe that the music trade of the 
United States is in reality in its infancy, and they are 

working all the time on that assumption. 

oo 

AS it ever struck you how peculiarly intimate the 
H relations of F. G. Smith, of Bradbury fame, 
must of necessity be with the various departments of 
the piano and organtrade? Let us examine the situa- 
tion. 

As a piano manufacturer, making 
of instruments annually, heis in direct contact with 
the supply houses and the dealers who handle his 
goods. 

As a dealer, controling retail branches and stores 
he is in direct contact with the purchasing public. 

As a dealer, handling the pianos of other piano 
manufacturers and the organs of organ manufac- 
turers, he is in direct contact with piano and organ 
manufacturers. 

As a case manufacturer he is also in direct contact 
with the piano manufacturers who use his cases. 

Is there another piano man who has such a multi- 
farious series of various associations with the trade 
as F. G. Smith of Bradbury fame has? 


ing it. 


among 


alarge number 





Ww” TONK & BROTHER assert that their busi- 
ness during October was 50 per cent. larger 
than in any previousmonth this year. The principal 
increase was in sales of Schwander actions. Their 
business in these actions is in an eminently satisfac- 
tory condition. 
or 

HE Needham Piano and Organ Company has 
T issued its fallcatalogue. It is clear and concise, 
as is usual with everything issued from this house. 
The catalogue contains a picture of Mr. Elias Park- 
man Needham, followed by an introduction, short 
and to the point, after which are illustrations of parts 
and an exposition of the Needham methods of con- 
struction. The styles illustrated are excellent and 
show much attention to the wants of dealers. The 
whole catalogue displays good taste. 

= 

EFORE taking steps in the matter of a new sten- 
cil piano about being placed upon the market 
we should like to know what relations the Vose- 
Bigelow Advertising Company, of this city has with 
the scheme about to be or already launched? The 
name of this stencil piano is Lenox and it will be es- 
teemed a favor if parties who are in possession of any 
literature on this subject will kindly forward it to us, 
as it will be of additional service in opening up the 
objects of this stencil operation, which, we under- 

stand, is of unusual dimensions. 

=“ 

OW strange it must appear to any intelligent 
H member of the great piano trade to read a 
trade paper which declares its wonderful resources, 
its great patronage, its tremendous development, its 
militant independence, and then see the editor glid- 
ing into the warerooms and asking for a loan of five 
dollars or the payment in advance of another quar- 
ter’s bill of $25 due next March. No, not strange 
after all—rather familiar must it appear; it has been 
going on so many, many years, and it will go on just 
that way for many years to come. 


aoa 


HAT it pays to get outside and see what your 
T competitors are doing, atrade man demonstrated 
last week. Being short of outside help he went on 
the out to round up and see just what his outside 
men were doing. While on this round he declares 
he learned more than he ever did in a week before in 
his life. All ‘‘ prospects” given were seen, all prom- 
ises and propositions made them by outside men 
were learned, and the result of all this was a resolu- 
tion on the trade man's part to go outside again. It 
pays tocheck up this way once in a while. 

= 


S spokes run in all directions from the hub of 
A a wheel, so the houses in the Smith & Nixon, 
otherwise known as the Crawford, Ebersole & Smith 
combination, spread to all points of the compass. One 
of these commercial spokes ends in Cleveland, where 
it isknown as A. D. Coe, a most important piano and 
organ establishment. As noticed previously in these 
columns, Mr. Coe, after having occupied warerooms 
on Superior street a number of years, recently leased 
a handsome and more centrally located establish- 
ment on Euclid avenue, and will open it next Thurs- 
day, November 15, with such ceremonies as behooves a 
prosperous piano man. The program of the event 
will appear in due time in this paper. , 
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OME of the trade papers recently asserted that 
S the agency for the Symphony had been trans- 
ferred from Hardman, Peck & Co. to the Tway Piano 
Company. Messrs. Wilcox & White inform us that 
while the Tway Piano Company has purchased a full 
line of these instruments the regular office in New 
York is still under their management and will con- 
tinue so at their Symphony Parlors at 138 Fifth 
avenue. An invitation is extended to all to call and 
hear the improved Symphony. 

or 
NEW piano of good make, with elegantly carved 
A panels, heavy cheeks and splendid pilasters, 
was sold at retail in New York last week for $275. 


Of this sum $15 was paid and the balance is to come | 


in payments of $6 every month. This means that 
about four years will roll around before the pay- 
ments are all effected. We say four years, as, al- 
though the contracted time is a little over three and 
one half years, there will probably be some delayed 
How there can be any money in sucha 
The price and the 


payments. 
transaction we can hardly see. 
rate of payments are runious. 


— 

G. BURTON & CO., of Richmond, Va., 
T. demonstrating what can be accomplished by a 
young, active and energetic firm even in times not 
especially brilliant. They have sold a larger quan- 
tity of instruments than the manufacturers they 


represent expected them to dispose of under the 
most favorable conditions. They started in with the 


are 


Gildemeester & Kroeger and the Emerson pianos, | 


and subsequently the Mason & Hamlin line, and | 
have sold these instruments with a rather startling 
rapidity. Mr. Burton's associate, Mr. Thomas E. 
Stagg, is one of the keenest business men of Rich- | 
mond, and Mr. Burton himself is awake to all com- 


mercial possibilities. 

HE annihilation of Bachur without one word of 
T Can it be possible | 
that a house with the reputation of Novello, Ewer & 
Co. can afford to remain silent any longer? The 
continuation of this mystery isa rank injustice to all 
concerned. What crime did Bachur commit? Driven | 
out of business, out of society, into darkness, hope- | 
lessness and helplessness, this Bachur and his family | 
should find someone to come to their assistance. If 
he was a criminal Novello, Ewer & Co. have no moral 
right to compromise with him; and if he merely | 
made errors of judgment it becomes the duty of 
everyone who knew him to demand that the present 
infamous silence should be withdrawn and the musi- 
cai world learn the nature of his error. To bury him 
alive is cruel and outrageous. 


= 

JITHIN certain limited periods we meet nearly 
W every piano manufacturer of importance in 
the United States, and hence get a kind of universal | 
glance at the condition of the whole trade. 
ous to hear, among other things, how general the 
favorable impression regarding the products of the 
Strauch Brothers’ factory maintains itself in the 
trade and the pleasant comments made on the meth- 
ods and the products of that firm. The general 
opinion is eminently even and equally favorable 
among all houses doing business with Strauch Broth- 
ers, who are considered among the most dignified, 
straightforward and correct business men in the in- 
dustry to-day. Although they have many years 
been doing a large annual trade, it appears to us that 
their greatest trade lies in the near approaching 
years. 


wee 
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defense was a terrible fate. 
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will be admitted without any denial that Col. 
F. T. B. Hollenberg, of the Hollenberg Music 


Company, at Little Rock, Ark., is the most promi- | 


nent music dealer in that State. Not only does he 


occupy a distinguished place in the commerce of his | 


State, but his social position is a highly favored one 
and he is a member of the Governor’s staff. We are 
led to say thts and are reminded of it in reading an 
account of a great banquet given at Little Rock 
October 26 by the most prominent citizens of the 
State to Prof. William P. Stewart, of the home staff 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New York. 
The judiciary, the elite of society, the political world 
and commerce and finance were represented ; Col- 
onel Hollenberg was necessarily one of the guests. 

It is due to Colonel Hollenberg and to the merits of 
the instrument that the Hallet & Davis piano has be- 
come the leading musical factor of that State. It is 


THE 


It is curi- | 
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sought for in all musical events, and has become the 
chief piano of that section of the country. Colonel 
Hollenberg has interested himself deeply in the 
| future of the Hallet & Davis, and is doing remark- 
| able work to advance its popularity to a still greater 
degree. Such men are the successful units in the 
trade, the kind that make it a personal question, a 
matter of individual pride to succeed in placing a 
product in a foremost and leading position. This 
has been done by Colonel Hollenberg and the Hallet 
& Davis piano. 


see 

HE best test of merit is result. Last week 
Messrs. C. A. Bent and M. H. McChesney, 
traveling for Geo. P. Bent, and showing the 


| . ” : . 
| ‘‘Crown” piano with the ‘‘orchestral attachment 


and practice clavier,” closed the following agencies 
for the piano: Cressy, Jones & Allen, Portland, Me., 
who will handle the ‘‘ Crown” piano also in Lewis- 
ton, Me.; Dwelley & Co., Bangor, Me.; Leland & 
Sons, Worcester, Mass.; L. M. Pierce & Sons, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Gallup & Metzger, Hartford, Conn,; Wm. 
| Pierce & Sons, Pittsfield, Mass., and Geary Brothers, 
New Haven, Conn. The prominence of these con- 
cerns gives indorsement to the ‘‘ Crown” piano. 
R. OTTO WISSNER, the Brooklyn piano manu- 
M facturer, must be a man of considerable force 
| of character, judging him merely from the nature of 
the competition made with him. It seems asif nearly 
every piano man has something to say during these 
| days regarding Wissner. It is Wissnerin New York; 
it is Wissner talk in Boston; we hear of Wissner dis- 
cussions in Chicago; Wissner is debated in Cleveland ; 
somebody is firing away at Wissner in Cincinnati, 
and this Wissner, Wissner topic seems to be endless. 
We believe that effects are due to causes. That’s 


see 


| right, of course, and there must be a great cause 


back of all this Wissner effect, and we think we judge 
it correctly when we say it is the Wissner piano with 
Wissner behind it. This combination of the Wissner 
piano with Wissner behind it, pushing it forward into 
the realms and preserves of other pianos is the 
cause that produces this Wissner talk. 

‘‘What is Wissner’s next move?” is one question. 
‘‘Where is Wissner going this time?” is the other. 
‘‘Did you hear that Wissner grand?” is another. 
‘‘Another concert with the Wissner” follows this, 
and so it seems to go. 

In the meantime Wissner says nothing at all, but 
keeps plodding away hard at work on the Wissner, 
ready soon for the next move. Watch it! 

= 


HAT a fallacy it was to make a trade axiom of 
the sentiment that a piano man, like a poet, 
must be born and could not be made! By this we do 
not mean toconvey the idea that a piano man cannot 
be a poet, for our long experience in the trade has 
shown us that in most piano men the poetic instinct, 
in fact the true poetic fire and fancy, are strong and, 
at times, irresistible. It requires poetry to sell 
pianos. The unsympathetic wretch to whomrhythm, 
metre, verse and rhyme are strangers will never 
make a successful piano man, but it is not essential 
that the poetic piano vender must be born as such, 
he can be made; he can be, he must be evolved, for 
whatever his previous history may have been, a man 
who graduates into the high sphere the piano trade 
represents has unquestionably undergone the process 
of evolution. 

One instance alone discloses to us that the piano 
man need not be born as such, and that is the case of 
| Mr. E. A. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co., of Chicago. 
| There may be some relation between the chiming 
tones of clashing porcelain and the overtones of 
pianos that made the transition from the realm of the 
one to that of the other tone less violent than other 
transitions from coarser lines of trade into the piano 
| trade have been; but be that as it may be, Mr. Potter 
has certainly assimilated himself with the character 
| and texture of the piano business with such rapidity 
| and with so little friction that he has set at naught 
the old time fable that the piano man must be born. 

Of course, in the purely pathological and technical 
sense of the term, it is essential that in the first 
place he mugt be born, but his traditions, his family, 
his early education and his business career need not 
be pianistic to make him a successful piano man. 
Thanks to Mr. Potter's example, an example rare 
although it be, the old axiom is dead, and with its 
death the piano business seems to be a broader and 
greater trade, for it demonstrates that it is able 


| 








and prepared to receive within its folds broad, 
liberal, intelligent and gifted merchants such as Mr. 
Potter is. 
<= 
T is probable that Mr. W. C. Burgess, secretary and 
treasurer of the Wegman Piano Company, Au- 
burn, N. Y., will be elected president of that company 
the first week in January, to fill the vacancy made in 
the personnel of the corporation by the death of 
Henry Wegman. 
<*> 
R. W. F. Decker stated this week that the busi- 
ness of his house during the month of October 
exceeded any month so far this year, and from pres- 
ent indications November promises to be another 
splendid month. Mr. Dieckmann is still on the road, 
and is expected back in about two weeks. 
s+ 
R. KARL FINK was laid up last week and 
spent the time at Atlantic City. He has been 
suffering from indigestion and the attack of last week 
was severe enough to incapacitate him for work. 
Monday morning of this week he was feeling just as 
well as ever and is once more attending to his trade. 
+ 
HAT has become of that suit for infringement 
of patent rights which was threatened by 
Hoschke-Pailliard ? The suit was to have been begun 
10 days from the date of the circular, which was Oc- 
tober 16, 1894. The Hoschke-Pailliard combination 
declared this 10 day business was no bluff, yet they 
have not carried out their alleged intentions. Where's 
the hitch? Is it possible that the Hoschke-Pailliard 
combine have discovered that they had too large a 
contract on their hands, or was the matter simply 
one of bluff? 


BIG MOVE OF PEASE. 


en 
HE Chicago branch of the Pease Piano Company 
has leased the large building, No. 248 Wabash 
avenue, which is to be vacated by the Manufacturers’ 
Piano Company, who take another building on Wa- 
bash avenue, as heretofore published. 
This is the latest news by telegraph from Chicago 
before we go to press. 


CHICAGO MOVE. 


Mason & Hamlin Company. 
R. E. P. MASON, president of the Mason & Ham- 
lin Organ Company, left Boston for Kansas 
City last Wednesday, October 31, and has been doing 
some quick work since. 

His company has leased the five story, 48 foot 
front building 250 and 252 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
possession to be given January 1 next. The new mana- 
ger is to be Mr. James K. Gill, at present head of the 
Kansas City branch of the company, a man in whom 
the company places the greatest trust. His successor 
at Kansas City will be Mr. Thomas Henry Fletcher, 
at present with the F. G. Smith Bradbury house at 
that point. 

This move is in the direction of the new, advanced 
policy laid out by the Mason & Hamlin Company, a 
policy which will have a direct and immediate effect 
on the trade of this famous house. 


* * * 

















There was a rumor afloat this week that the Kan- 
sas City Piano Company, of which Mr. Thos. F. Scan- 
lan is president, had been sold to Carl Hoffman, of 
Leavenworth. Mr. Scanlan, in answer to our tele- 
phone, replied from Boston that this was news to 
him. The rumor can now be readily traced to the 
Mason & Hamlin transaction, which was transmogri- 
fied by the rumor fiend, it appears.. 





Musicians affirm that no 
piano is satisfactory unless 
the “feel” of the Action is in 
harmony with their technical 
requirements. The Roth & 
Engelhardt Actions made at 
St. Johnsville, N. Y., “feel” 
right and are thoroughly sat- 
isfactory to the artistic sense 
of a musician. 
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INDIVIDUALITY AS STAMPED 
ON BUSINESS. 


———__»—_—__— 


N no line of industry does individuality count for 
| as much, whether for good or bad, as it does in 
the piano and organ trade. There is no concern of 
prominence in this industry without the ear marks or 
the stamp of individuality of some man in the estab- 
lishment who devotes thought to the advancement of 
the business. It is well, for from a careful study of 
the piano and organ business as carried on to-day, no 
little brain power is required to administer affairs 
successfully. That being the case take any success- 
ful house and you can readily trace to the source the 
main power which is propelling it to the front. 

A case where individuality is inseparably stamped 
on the business of his honse is that of a man who for 
many years has been suffering from ill health. A\I- 
though crippled in body, his mind is as brilliant as of 
yore, and every move of his house bears the stamp 
of his genius. He it was who planned for his house 
its present high position, and with indomitable will 
carried out his ideas. When there was opposition he 
conquered it, and if it was not to be vanquished he 
turned the victory of the other into defeat by a 
future masterstroke that had genius in it. The 
work of this man is so stamped on his house that 
the house’s actions have become but a reflection of 
his mind. 

Another man, originally from the East, is a different 
character altogether. For years he hid behind the 
name of his partner. It was loudly proclaimed that 
the other man was the main power that moved the 
business ; his was the skill that reared the great mu- 
sic house. Allof this talk did not in the least perturb 
the man who was the motive power. He never 
talked—he acted. Then the house became a corpo- 
ration, and other brains were added to its force. The 
new men took hold with a will, and their names be- 
came known to the public as heads of departments 
of arapidly expanding house. The main mover, the 
governor of this growing institution, did not as yet 
show himself. One day the public, clamoring for 
knowledge, discovered who it was that built the 
great concern, and when discovered this man of 
brains took his honors meekly, decrying his part in 
the development. He cannot in his modesty place 
the mantle of deserved approval on another, for the 
impress of his individuality is on the house, and any- 
one who knows him recognizes his stamp. He and | 
his house are one. 

Another case is there that readily comes to mind. | 
A man modest in the extreme is at the head of an 
enormous business. His interests cover varied fields, 
although he has built up his business in the piano and 
organ line. He is interested in trade, politics and 
charity, yet he does not parade his knowledge of 
business, his many calls for political distinction or his 
manifold deeds of philanthropy. He isa conservative 
thinker, knows well the value of good men and has 
surrounded himself with the best talent to be secured 
for his business. 

The business he controls is like the man. One 
cannot separate them. The man is broad and lib- 
eral in his views; the business is wide and generous 
in its scope. The man is imbued with a strict sense 
of honor; the policy of the house is on the same high 
plane. Truth and justice are watchwords with the 
man, and are stamped indelibly in the character of 
An enormous business has been 


his able lieutenants. 
built up by this man, who possessed these attributes 
and had a keen insight into character, so as to deter- 
mine who were the men to help him rise. 
Another non-assertive individual of 
will here presents itself. Business with 
pleasure. He takes his pleasure in his business, 
hence it is all play, and yet not play, for were he of a 
different temperament he would have exhausted him- 
self years ago. Of tireless energy, he has built up a 
concern of gigantic proportions. The man and the 
business are so similarly stamped that his prominence 
in its affairs loses the vulgar characteristics of asser- 
tion. This man of affairs is one of the most rapid 
brain figurers in New York. You cannot present 
anything to him but that he immediately gets at its 
commercial value, allowing nothing for sentiment. 
That’s his most startling characteristic, as it is of his 
His house was established only after over- 


indomitable 
him is a 


business. 


coming many obstacles, and no one but a man of 
this stamp could have carriedit through toits present 
proportions. 

Another unique characte 











A man educated in another line where insurance 
ideas formed a basis for business caculations, upon 
assuming control of a house in the piano and organ 
line put into its business the ideas of mercantile 
transactions he had acquired in the other line. A 
system of gain and loss, gigantic in scope, has been 


pushed to such an extent that the house is one of the | 


main factors in Western trade. 
we mean the figuring on a certain percentage of 
losses to be offset by larger gains. The man control- 
ing these affairs is another individual who delights in 
business for business sake, is keen and far seeing, 
and is possessed of great and unerring decision. 
The house is but a reflection of the man. 

There is still another man to whom the music busi- 
ness is an acquisition. 
mercantile line, but upon going into that of pianos 
and organs developed a faculty of foreseeing events 
which has enabled him to accomplish wonders and 
build a private fortune of several millions. He is 
noted for his grasp of affairs. Nothing transpires 
that he does not see the good or bad of it, and if his 
agents desire it, he gets it, whether it be a testimonial 
from a great artist or a big diploma from an exposi- 
tion. Of quiet and dignified demeanor, fond of jok- 
ing in an inimitable way, he makes friends of those 
whom he vanquishes. That’s the exact position of 


his house, and proves another case of individuality | 


stamping the policy of a concern. 

A case which should be cited is that of a man who 
has studied on many and various supjects, giving par- 
ticular attention to the development of tone and 
pitch ; who has inquired incessantly and persistently 
into the whys and wherefores of the construction of 
musical instruments and the reason for the results of 
their tone ; who has espoused a cause in pitch and 


3y insurance ideas | 


the happy medium of success, proving his position by 
the test of results. 

The other example is strikingly different. 
in question is not at all daring. Conservatism tem- 
pered with Western spirit characterizes him. He 
thinks rapidly, but he thinks deeply, and when he 
acts he is sharp and decided. Careful yet fluent in 
speech, he gives forth ideas rapidly that have no dar- 
ing in them, yet are abreast with the times. He is a 
diplomat in conversation and in business a general. 
The affairs of his house are characteristic of him. 

We might name many more interesting examples, 


The man 


| but the main object of this article is accomplished by 


He was educated in another | 





stuck to it until its adoption by many other manufac- ; 


turers. He is a man who believes in military exact- 
ness in business transactions and has carried his 
system so far that the trade respects the honor, in- 
tegrity and exactness of all the business transactions 
of his house. He believes in something and carries it 
through until his house believes it and it becomes a 
part of the creed of his establishment. He has risen 
to the position of Governor of a prosperous State. 
We might go on and show a great many examples 
of how men stamp their individuality on business, 
but these examples from the ranks of the manufac- 
turers will suffice. Going from the manufacturers 
to the dealers, two examples instantly come to mind. 


One is that of a man who, unknown to the music |} 


trade a few years ago, comprehended the whole 
scheme at once, and has in a few years built a busi- 
ness which now extends into several States. 

The audacity of his system appalled many shrewd 
business men. Disaster was predicted, but this man 
by comprehending the whole music trade problem 
showed a mind far in advance of his time, and easily 
proved the correctness of his position by not only 
carrying on his business during all the many changes 
in the monetary situation, but by extending it in the 
most precarious times. 
on the personal characteristics of this man, which are 
a mixture of the utmost conservatism and extreme 


This great system is founded | 


| this kind. 


the many instances cited where the business of a 
house is indelibly stamped with the individuality of 
its head or prime mover. No business can be car- 
ried to a success without a main factor whose char- 
acteristics will necessarily be stamped on it. That 
being the case, it behooves every concern to consider 
well whom it places at its head. 








THE CROSBY-BROWN COLLEC- 
TION. 


HE “press view” of the Crosby-Brown musical 
instruments given last Saturday in the new 
wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art was very 
successful. All the afternoon the two halls dedi- 
cated to the art of musical instrument making were 
filled with appreciative guests, among whom several 
well-known collectors shone conspicuously. 

The compactness, scope and completeness of this 
particular collection of modern musical instruments 
distinguish it among the several valuable collec- 
tions existing in America, in private, hands and in 
public institutions. It ranks deservedly with the 
great collections of Europe. Other more famous 
collections, such as the Krause at Florence, and the 
superb assemblage of antiques at the South Kensing- 
ton in London, are notable for the curiosities and 
the number of unique specimens which they possess. 
The Crosby-Brown collection attempts nothing of 
Its aim is to bring the national and do- 
mestic life of all modern nations, as illustrated by 
their musical instruments, before the student. The 
art of musical instrument making is peculiarly inter- 
esting, because it gives expression to the most sacred 
and tender emotions of mankind. Patriotism, relig- 
ion and love, in turn, have worked in its develop- 
ment. Nothing else in the Metropolitan Museum 
seems to have half the warmth of contact with the 


| inner life of the human race, half the pathos, that 
these quaint viols and flutes possess 


The skill with which General di Cesnola arranges 
and displays his treasures is one delightful pecu- 
liarity of the museum and adds much to the pleasure 
of this collection, of which an illustrated description 
will be given in THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

G. Sakrzewski is to open a music store at St. Joseph, Mich 

Henry Smith, of Bellevue, Ohio, has retired from business. 

Charles Deming has succeeded E. H. Newton at Poynette, Wis. 


Wm. Bradford has removed his music business to La Pierre, Wis. 


daring, which, reduced to a business entity, strikes | He was formerly located in Monroe. 
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Trade in London. 


BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAI 
15 street, London, October 27, 


COURIER, t 
1804. | 


5 Argyll 
USIC publishers are busy at present filling 
orders for the increased sales both in the provinces 
an I called on Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., 
and Mr. Robert Cocks, who is the sole proprietor, told me 
that business was better than it had been for a long while. 
In the musical instrument department they have just 
added a large showroom, which was necessary, owing to 
their largely increasing business with Newman Brothers’ 
American organs, and Winkelmanns pianos. For both of 
these 
ine assortment, and their rapidly increasing business tes- 
tifies that these instruments are great favorites here. 


the colonies. 


Mr. Cocks is an inventor and is now at work on perfect- 


ing an organ which will take a position between the better 


an organs and the pipe organs, with some six or eight 
rovements. All this will be finished in a com- 
me, and I shall take pleasure in giving to 
MusicaL Courter a full description of 





unique imp 
ratively short ti 
rs of Tu 
In another department of musical instru- 
, the clarionette, Mr. Cocks represents the James 
ination clarionet, under a patent granted 


turing a com 





to Mr. James Clinton, which he describes as follows: ‘t The 
combination clarionet is constructed so as to enable the 
performer to instantly change from B flat to A, or from E | 
lat to D, or vice versa. As it retains the same tempera- 
ture, the intonation in another key is perfect, the tone 
r at morous and extremely free, and at the same 


time being accurate in pitch. These advantages cannot be 


obtained by using different 

former has the same bearing and stretch of fingers. All 
nstruments are made to the Philharmonic (English) pitch, 
and by a simple contrivance for regulating the tube the 
combination B flatand A can be made to include the dia- 
pason normal (French) pitch in B flat, which makes it three 
instruments in one, viz., B flat and A English pitch and B 
lat French pitch. The E flat and D instruments can also 


: 
} 


lot flat and D English pitch and E flat 


be mado to include, E 
French pitch,’ 

It is claimed that this invention is adaptable to flutes, 
&c. Some of the leading musicians here have 
their 


Mr. F 


others. 


piccolos, 
indorsements to this, including Mr 


H 


given 
Manns, 


van and 


Cowen, Dr 
The latter composer is writing some music 





specially to test the value of these instruments, and he 


of great utility to composers in en- 


laims that it will be 
abling them to extend widely the possibilities of these 
familiar instruments in securing effects in orchestration. 
The public test will be given next month, and a full report 
will be printed in these columns. 

Mr. Cocks also perfecting another contrivance by 


which anyone having a musical ear will ! 


piano with most delicate shades of expression. 
Before 


Mr. 
By 


should like to mention another invention about which 
Cocks told me, namely, the Joyce music leaf turner. 
this little contrivance the pianist can turn his music with- 
out lifting his hands from the keyboard, and so accurate is 


it that he can arrange to turn one leaf or more at a time or | 


can hold loose leaves, and in fact it is an ideal arrangement 


for keeping the music where it should be and always turn- | 


ing at the right time. 

Turning to the publishing department Mr. Cocks re- 
marked 
good house who will push my works over there. My large 
list includes many works that will be certain to become 
very popular when once they are known in the States. 
Mascheroni, Pizzi, Frances Allitsen, Maude Valerie White. 
Hamish McCunn and many others that I could name have 
contributed to our collection a large number of excellent 
songs which have become very popularin England. They 
are superior to the ordinary music of this kind that we hear 
so frequently, and I believe that the public is gradually 
demanding a better class of music. This we are doing all 
in our power to supply. Two songs, which have met with 
unusual success in the provinces just now are ‘For all 
eternity’ and ‘Songs we used to sing,’ by Mascheroni, 
and also ‘ Dolce Amor,’ by Pizzi. 

‘* Master Cyril Tyler, who is making an Australian tour, 
is having great success with Gabriella’s song from the 
lyric drama of that name, composed by Pizzi ; ‘ Stars,’ by 
Franco Leoni; ‘Woodland Serenade’ and ‘Ave Maria,’ 
by Mascheroni, beside the ‘ Dolce Amor’ mentioned be- 
I am getting large orders for these from the music 
houses in Australia. As a rule, songs which have had 
their run and ceased to be in demand for one, or even 
three or four years, are on the contrary in great demand 
the greater facility of travel and the 


tore. 


over there, but 
larger patronage given to concert companies that lately 
gone the Australians to 
up with the times, and consequently all this is chang- 
taken up at the Antipodes 


Judging from our orders, 


have out from London enable 
K eC Pp 
ing and new songs are being 
nearly as quickly as at home. 
there has been quite a rapid growth in music, both in 


Australia and at the Cape. 
Messrs. Wilcocks & Co, next Monday will publish simul- 


manufacturers they are the sole agents, and carry a | 


Clinton Combination Clarionet Company, which is manu- | 


instruments, while the per- 


August | 
Mackenzie, Sir Arthur Sulli- | 


ve able to play the | 
| 


leaving the musical instrument department I | 


‘* | hope soon to be represented in America by a | 


| taneously with Boch and Bote, of Berlin, the words and 
| music of the ‘Songs to Aegir,” by His Imperial Majesty, 
| the German Emperor, Wilhelm III. The English version, 
| | understand, is by Prof. Max Muller, who was requested 
to translate it by the Emperor. 

Mr. Wilcocks tells me that ‘‘ Private Tommy Atkins’ 
has out-topped every other song ever written in England 
in the matter of sale, and he understands it is very popular 
in America; to his loss, he added, for thinking it would not 
| goin America, it being a purely national song, he did not 
| copyright it there. Mr. Wilcocks is looking forward to 
doing a large business through his agents, Messrs. Henry 
Pepper & Co., which house, I see, lately, includes Arthur E. 
| Thomas. 
| Messrs. Chappell & Co. will publish the music of Messrs. 
Gilbert and Carr's new opera, ‘‘ His Excellency,” that will 
be first produced at the Lyric Theatre this evening. 

One of the readers of the London letter of THe Musica1 
Courter has written me for information regarding the Hope- 
Jones Electric Organ Company. Their factory is a con- 
| siderable distance from London, but I have now made 
arrangements to visit it early next week, and shall give a 
full report in my trade letter, which goes out next Satur- 
day. Should any of my readers at any time wish informa- 
tion upon any musical instrument in England I shall be 
F.V. A. 


pleased to do my best to give it them. 








Ludwig Pianos. 

HE trade should be made to understand and 
appreciate that the Ludwig piano, made in this city by 
Ludwig & Co., is an instrument that is in conception, in 
manufacture and in result of a grade far beyond the typi- 
cal commercial piano. Anyone visiting the factory on the 
Southern Boulevard (between 185th and 136th streets) and 
examining the yoods will find that the Ludwig scale is in 
the first place correct, that it is properly adjusted and that 
it is made to give excellent results by means of the proper 
material, time and intelligence that are applied to it and 
its development. The Ludwig people are practical piano 
makers, which means a great deal nowadays in the piano 


business. 





Ketterlinus. 

ie our recent praise of the excellent typo- 

graphical work on Freeborn G. Smith’s catalogue of 
the Bradbury piano, we omitted to mention the press from 
which it was issued. The Ketterlinus Printing House, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., who designed and executed this hand- 
some catalogue, is turning out some of the most beautiful 
work that comes into this office, and this tardy recognition 
of their skill in catalogue work is due them and is respect- 


fully submitted. 


Burgess Goes to Wegman. 

R. R.O. BURGESS ceased as traveler for 
the Needham Piano-Organ Company last Monday, 
| and to-day leaves for the West as the road representative 
|of Wegman & Co. 

| The death of Henry Wegman puts the burden of man- 
| agement on the shoulders of Mr. W. C. Burgess, the secre- 
| tary and treasurer of the corporation. Mr. Crocker, on 
| whom it would naturally fall, being vice-president of Weg- 
| man & Co.,is not an experienced man in the piano busi- 
ness, or has not at least had the practical experience of 
Mr. Burgess. 

As Mr. W. C. Burgess is to manage the business, a trav- 
eler to take the place he occupied was a necessity. Natu- 
rally Mr. R. O. Burgess, who was formerly with the house 
as traveler, was selected. 

Mr. Burgess has a good record and leaves for the 
West for his new house with the best wishes of everyone, 
including his former employer. 


Farrand & Votey. 
Editors The Musical Courzer: 


D* R SIR—Having decided to open a branch 


office in Pittsburg similar to those wehave established 
in New York and Chicago, we have secured as manager 
Mr.Philip Wirsching, who is well known in the organ 
world as builder of some of the finest organs in Pitts- 
burg and vicinity, which stand as a monument of his artis- 
| tic taste and thorough familiarity with the business. 

Mr. Wirsching will have permanently here a good force 
of artisans, both voicers and action men, capable of attend- 
ing to the mostintricate parts of organ work, and will be 
pleased to take annual contracts for the care of organs, 
tuning being attended to in a systematic manner, weekly, 
fortnightly, monthly or quarterly, according to contract, 
and at the sametime being prepared for emergency calls at 
all times. 

He is also prepared to make special estimates for clean- 
ing, repairing, rebuilding or enlarging old organs, as well 
as offering proposals for new work of all kinds. 

Our object in opening these branches is to provide in 
| different parts of the country thoroughly competent men, 
whose work we guarantee, to attend to this work rather 





than have organs ruined by men who do not understand 
the business, and whose only knowledge is what they may 
have picked up. 
We shall be pleased to have you correspond with us re- 
garding anything you or your friends may need. 
Yours respectfully, 
FARRAND & VoTEY ORGAN COMPANY. 





Wegman Piano Company. 
HE sad death of Mr. Henry Wegman has 
cast a gloom over the Wegman Piano Company, and 
it will be some time before matters are sufficiently settled 
to resume their normal working state. Mr. Wegman was 
thoroughly practical and at home in every part of the fac- 
tory. The work was inspected by him personally and he 
knew when it was right. He is greatly missed by the 
men, who admired him for his ability and big heartedness. 
Many a workman has reason to be grateful to Henry Weg- 
man for assistance in times of trouble, and little incidents 
are brought up by the men now which have never before 
been known, in which his generosity was instrumental in 
assisting and alleviating distress. 

Mr. W. C. Burgess is a level headed, practical business 
man, and in the disposition of goods has made a fine rec- 
ord. He has been associated with Mr. Wegman for nearly 
14 years and thoroughly understands the ways which were 
employed by Mr. Wegman in conducting the business. In 
assuming the management of affairs he has the great ad- 
vantage over a new man in his familiarity with the goods, 
methods and trade. 

It was unanimously decided at the meeting of the board 
of directors following the death of Mr. Wegman that ad- 
ditional expense should be put into the construction of the 
Wegman pianos from this time out; that they should be 
made, if possible, better than ever before in every particu- 
lar. ‘Their object in doing this is tocounteract any impres- 
sion which some may have that in the death of Mr. Weg- 
man, the head of the house, the same conscientious pains 
might not be taken in the construction of the instruments 
as he would insist The Wegman pianos will be 
better than ever before. A parlor and a baby grand are 
both well under way, and before the end of the year will 
be ready for market. Some new styles are being shipped, 
about which more will be sent later. 

The Wegman Company are prospering and will continue 
to do so. 





upon. 


In Town. 
MONG the members of the trade who visited 


A New York the past week, and among those who 
called at the offices of THE MusicaL Courier, were: 


C. H. W. Foster, Chickering & Sons, Boston, Mass. 

G. F. Blake, McPhail Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 

D. H. McKee, Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, Boston 
Mass. 

D. H. Reeder, Freeborn G. Smith’s branch, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. C. Vough, Waterloo Organ Company, Waterloo, N. Y. 

J. H. Wilmot, Cluett & Sons, Albany, N. Y. 

C. A. Bent, with Geo. P. Bent, Chicago, IIL 

M. H. McChesney, with Geo. P. Bent, Chicago, III. 

R. S. Howard, J. & C. Fischer, New York. 

Otto Sutro, Baltimore, Md. 

L. M. Aldrich, Philadelphia, N. Y. 

G. A. Smith, Flushing, L. I. 

F. W. Baumer, Wheeling, W. Va. 

F. Jones, Orange, N. J. 

S. A. Ward, Newark, N. J. 

J. Frew, Connellsville, Pa 

Col. Wm. Moore, Everett Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 

R. O. Burgess, Wegman & Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

G. J. Dowling, Briggs Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 

B. F. Owen, N. Stetson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trade Notes. 


—John H. Thomas, of Piqua, Ohio, is closing out his business. 

—Robinson & Weber is the name of a new firm at Kankakee, II]. 

—W. P. Hurd will move from Montgomery City to Troy, Mo. 

—Fred. N. Clough & Co. have succeeded Clough & Knox, of Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. 

—Oscar Cummings has moved from Mauston, Wis., to Kilbourn, 
in the same State. 

—A confessed judgment for $4,859 has been entered against Becker 
& Mack, of Chicago. 

—Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, of Gildemeester & Kroeger, has returned 
from an Eastern trip. 

—Mr. Albert J. Holden is now with the Weber Piano Company, in 
the capacity of retail salesman. 

—W. S. Carter and R. L. Brown have opened a store in Richmond, 
Va. The firm name is Carter & Brown. 

—Mr. Otto Sutro, the well-known Baltimore dealer, accompanied 
by his daughters, was in New York last week. 

—R. W. Stewart, piano and organ dealer, Springfield, Mo., has 
given a $2,000 realty mortgage. That’s a good sign. 

~Mr. Geo. J. Dowling, of the Briggs Piano Company, passed 
through New York this week on the way to Boston. 

—Mr. D. H. McKee, of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Com- 
pany, Boston, was in New York for the purpose of purchasing goods 


last week. 

—Ground for the ‘‘Crown” factory, to be erected by Mr. Geo. P. 
Bent, will be broken about the time this paper is on the press. Char- 
acteristic of Mr. Bent the negotiations for this factory site were 
rushed through to a successful termination rapidly, when the plans 
were drawn with dispatch. Now Mr. Bent wants to have foundation 
dug and walled up before the snow flies. He will doubtless succeed. 
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C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST T HOUSE fo MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
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PIANOS AND ORGANS 


ARB NEEDED BY EVERYONE. 


ARTISTS need ’em. 
AMATEURS need ’em. 
TEACHERS need ’em. 
PUPILS need ’em. 
CHURCHES need ’em. 
SCHOOLS need ’em. 


ALL ENTERPRISING DEALERS NEED ’EM. 





NEW STYLES NOW READY, ADDRESS 


NEEDHAM PIANO AND ORGAN 60., 


36 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 








OMMwn>vacnZe 


THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND aNnD UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
Tw} JULAICS N. BROWN OCoO., WESTERN AQENTS. 





NEARLY OD U0 s SOLD! 
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COSTS ONE-TENTH OF CYLINDER ORCHESTRION. 
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PEASE PiANo Co., i 

316 to 322 West 43rd Street, id 

——NEW YORK.—— nl 

No. 46 Jackson Street, | ver 
——CHICAGO.——__ 





THE MOST POPULAR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THIS AGE 


“BOCs 


The Patent Resonator Music Box 


“MONOPOL,”? oc 


With 20, 40, 50, 84 or 100 Tunes, 


Patented 
in 


All Countries. 


It surpasses in Volume of Tone, Musical Arrange- 
ment, Solidity of Construction and Style all other 
similar instruments. 

Seven different sizes, according to the number of 
tunes, in twenty different styles, from the cheapest 
article for the masses to the most artistically made 
instrument—an ornament in a parlor, 


Kutomatons, Self-Players. Boxes with Crank. 


Large and daily increasing Music Repertory. 


Crank. 
“ARISTON,” ‘“HELIKON.” 
First Prize at many Expositions. 


Of World.Wide Reputation; A Work Unsur- 
passed. Durable Construction. Beautiful 
Sound. Largest Music Repertory. 


“ORCHESTRION.”’ 


Sensational Novelty. 





20 Tune Music Box with 





Flute Automaton. 
A Musical Instrument for Dance Halls and large 
Restaurants. Clear, Agreeable Tone. 


&2" All these Instruments can be a te 1ined me ym the 
large Musical Instrum: ent Deez ers, fro 
Wholesale Dealers and Ex xpe ters 


Leipzig Music Works. 


\) 





“WOOUTIVE YO TIVH LYHONOD ANV ‘TIld OL HDNONA NANAMOd 


FORMERLY 
PAUL EHRLICH & CO, 





Agents Wanted. 
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HOW TO GET TRADE. 


- - — 


U NDER this head we expect to give each week 


valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and | 


sical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
roduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
it 1s desired 
We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
ertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
nthly, at very moderate charges. 
nal ads, published each week may be readily 
If such use is 





store and any locality. 


1dapte t uit an) 
ade of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 
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CONTENT ! 


H GIRL WITH 


MOUTHORGAN. | AUTOHARP. 














Make your children happy and con- 


tented in their homes. 





ll lll ll a at lh a 


SMALL OUTGO OF MONEY. 
LARGE INCOME OF PLEASURE. 


rHE INSTRUMENTS 





YOU CAN GET 


AT VOSSELLER’S, 


FLEMINGTON, N. J. 








The trouble with this advertisement is that in the effort 
to make it brief Mr. Vosseller has made it too brief. I 
think the advertisement would be improved by dwelling a 
little more on the amusement that a boy and girl would get 
out of the mouth organ and autoharp. They will furnish 
good and wholesome amusement, and the possibilities for 
making good advertisements out of them are ample. 

The trouble with this advertisement is that it is too much 
like an advertisement. Most people when they start to 
write an ad. think too much aboutit. They think that they 
are doing something out of the ordinary, and that to make 
a good advertisement they must avoid their own natural 
expressions and imitate some which they have seen in other 
advertisements. Most advertisements are stiff and stilted 
iu expression. 

The style used in writing advertisements is different 
from anything else. There is too much effort made to say 
something ‘‘ catchy.” That word ‘‘catchy” is one of my 
It makes more bad advertising than any- 
Quite often a man is so anxious to 


pet aversions. 
thing else I know of. 


have a catchy advertisement that he forgets all about 


THE MUSICAL COURI 


making sense, or really saying anything about his goods. 
He fails to remember that the object of the ad. is to sell 
goods. It does not make any difference what the adver- 
tisement sounds like, or whether it is set in pica type or 
small type. If it makes buyers out of readers it is a good 
| advertisement. The ad. may sound cuter and funnier and 
| smarter than any other ad. in the paper, but if it has not the 
germ of truthful selling strength it is a bad ad. 

All of this, of course, does not apply to this ad. of Mr. 
Vosseller’s. It is a pretty good ad. as ads. go, but, as I said 
before, it is too much like an ad. When you sit down to 
write an announcement for the newspaper try to write 
‘*talk,” just as naturally as you possibly can, and don't 
think about catchiness or display at all until after you have 
said what you have to say. Having something to say is 
| the first requirement. If you haven’t anything to say do 
not say it. 


| 








* 
* * 


Here is an advertisement which I think is first rate. 


| Sug gest —~el> 


> An Improvement 





In the HARDMAN Piano and its makers will pay 
They are making the best piano 
They think it is better 


you well for it. 
they know how to make, 
Be that as it 
It fills 


than any other piano in the world, 


may, the HARDMAN is thoroughly good. 









all demands—that's as much as most folks want. 


S.D. LAUTER CO. 


657 & 659 BROAD STREET. 





I would be glad to have somebody “‘ suggest an improve- 
ment” on it. 

* a * 

Mr. Emil Liebling, of Chicago, has published a book of 
nearly 50 pages, entitled ‘‘ As Others See Us. A faithful 
record of Mr. Emil Liebling’s experiences during the con- 
cert season of 1893-4, containing some personal observa- 
tions and reflections on matters various ; also undoctored 
newspaper echoes, compiled by himself for the delectation 
of his friends, the comfort of his enemies, and the edifica- 
tion of the general musical public.” 

The bookis inscribed to Mr. Albert G. Cone, and on the 
last page appears this card : 


MR. EMIL LIEBLING 


PLAYS, USES AND RECOMMENDS 


THE KIMBALL PIANO 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


Mr. Cone tells me that he knew nothing whatever of the 
book at all until after it was published, and that Mr. Lieb- 
ling’s recommendation of the Kimball piano was entirely 
unsolicited and unexpected in this instance. 

Mr. Liebling has written a most entertaining book, and 
one which is full of common sense, charmingly set forth in 
crisp, artistic language. There is a good deal of it valua- 
ble from an advertising standpoint, as the first paragraph 
of the first chapter will show : 


This is a quickly moving age; the sensation of to-day is forgotten 
to-morrow ; competition is keen and everyone is anxious to keep be- 
fore the public by some means or other ; the appetite of the reader 
has been dulled, and to attract him again either new facts have to be 
adduced or the old presented in different form. What is the artist to 
do to keep apace with the hurried throng who are too busy to listen 
to his little song? He must either be content with the appreciation 
of the few, or toa degree unite some commercial element with the 
exercise of hisart. It does not suffice that he considers himself great; 
he must succeed in impressing others by the silent force of his attain- 
ments without drawing attention to his own opinions, which really 
cut no figure at all. 





I do not know of course whether Mr. Liebling means the 


ER. 








book for general circulation or not, but every reader of 
this paper ought to get it and read it if he can. 


* 
* * 


This advertisement of Mason & Risch is another that is 


too much like an advertisement. If only business men 
would get rid of the idea that they are composing some- 





' Popularity ! j 
7 What Is It ?} 


The Dictionary defines it as ** being in favor 
§ with the people.” That is it exactly. ‘ 











The MASON & RISCH PIANOS as a result of 
their inherent merits, are emphatically 


“IN FAVOR WITH THE PEOPLE.” 


It is scarcely a matter of surprise, therefore, that § 
whenever a prominent musical position is to be 5 
filled, and 


The Artistic Demands of Musicians 


are to be met, the Mason & Risch Pianos generally 
secure the coveted honor. * * * Reputationno ? 
§ doubt has something to do with this, but not always, , 
? nor is reputation everything. 


THE TONAL EXCELLENCES 


and Mechanical Construction and Workmanship of a 
Piano are the great factors of popularity and success, 
and in these respects the Mason & Risch Pianos } 
stand pre-eminent. These are fundamental points, @ 
¢ and should receive the thoughtful consideration of 
all Piano purchasers. A visit to our warerooms will 
be well repaid. or correspondence (which is solicited) 
will secure information promptly. Catalogues and 
prices mailed to any address. 


THE 


Mason & Risch Piano Co., 


LIMITED, 


32 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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thing when they write their advertisements, advertising 
would be very much better done. Do not think about what is 
going to happen to the matter you are writing. Write it just 
as if it were a letter to somebody you wished to interest on 
your goods. Remember that an ad. will be read by only 
one person at a time. I had never thought of it in 
just that way until the idea was given to me by Mr. 
Gillam, to whom John Wanamaker pays something like 
$10,000 a year for attending to the advertising of the 
Wanamaker store. He said: ‘‘ Believe in your goods, and 
tell what you believe, always remembering that you are 
talking to one reader at atime, just asif he were at your 
elbow.” That is a point which ought to be of a great deal 
of assistance to advertisers. 

Touching on the same line is this little editorial, which I 
clipped from ‘‘ Brains,” a paper devoted to advertising : 

Oh, come down! Plant your two feet squarely on the substantial 
old earth and admit to yourself, honor bright, that ad. writing is not 
literature. It isn’t. It’s business. So many ad. writers pose! We 
get letters from lots of-them—little fellows of course—who strut up 
and down their written pages with their thumbs in their armholes, 
seeming to say: “* We are littérateurs.” 

Gitout! Next, we presume, the boy in the long apron who tries to 
make the old lady believe it is onions, not tomatoes, that she wants 
will be parading the avenues with the transparency: “I am an 
orator.” 

Come off your roost ; p-l-e-a-s-e come off. Don't sit there flapping 
your wings and imagining you are flying. Come down and sell 
goods. 





$7 A DAY guaranteed musicians selling ‘‘Hand’s Harmony Chart,” 
the new “Instantaneous Instructor” for piano and organ. 
Sells in every house containing an instrument. Sample and terms 
$1. Nin S. Hand, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
ANTED~—A position as superintendent in piano factory by an ex- 
pert of 30 years’ experience. Thoroughly qualified in every 
branch. Address A. Y., THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 





























Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. x 
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HE death of Jacques Bach will in no wise in- 

terfere with the affairs of Kranich & Bach. In 1890 

the business was incorporated, and none of the stock has 

ever been owned outside of thefamilies of Messrs. Kranich 
& Bach. 


Jacques Bach gave stock to his son, Louis P. Bach, who | 


doubtless will inherit the larger portion, if not all, of his 
father’s interest in the business. Mr. Hellmuth Kranich’s 
two sons are stockholders, and the relations between the 
Kranich and the Bach family have at all times been more 
than friendly. A meeting will shortly be called to elect a 


president to succeed Jacques Bach. Outside of this legal | 


technicality there will be nochanges. ‘There is nothing to 
do—no quarrels, no old differences, no bickerings to settle. 
The concern is indeed fortunate. 
FROM BROTHER MANUFACTURERS. 
The following resolution and minute were adopted at a 
special meeting of the Piano Manufacturers’ Association 


of New York and Vicinity, called on account of the death of | 


Mr. Bach: 


Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove from our midst 
our honored friend and colaborer, Jacques Bach, a member of this 
association, the father of our secretary and a member of the firta of 
Kranich & Bach; and 

Whereas, It is deemed meet and proper by the members of this 
association, assembled at a special meeting convened for the pur- 
pose, that we give public expression as an association of our indi- 
vidual sorrow at the loss of our friend and of our deep sympathy for 
the members of his family and firm in their affliction; be it 

Resolved, That the following minute be adopted and entered upon 
the records of this association, and that copies thereof be transmitted 
to the family of the deceased and to the firm of Kranich & Bach: 


(MINUTE.) 


We, the members of the Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York City and Vicinity, justly appreciating the worth and manliness 
of our Jate associate, his honorable and successful life as the life of 
one who has devoted himself to our calling since early youth, and 
the kindly and affectionate intercourse of a just and generous nature 
in all the relations of life—in the family, in business and with his 
associates in general, and with the employés of a great and thriving 
firm—do recognize that in the death of Jacques Bach the entire piano 
trade has sustained a grievous loss, and that by his lamented de- 
parture from the scene of his earthly activities a gap has been 
created that will always be felt. 

Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New York City and Vicinity. 

WILLIAM STEINWAY, President. 

WILLIAM F. DECKER, Secretary pro tem. 

NEW YORK, October 30, 1994. 





tiny because they have absolute faith in the Vose and its 
makers. 


Temperance. 
HE cut below is that of aman whom THE Mus!- 
cAL Courter has shown up in various lights during 
many years. He is now running tor Congress, or will have 
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Ca Gep & DSF 
FREEBORN G. SMITH, 


Prohibition Gandidate for PRember Congress. 





The Vose. 

HE trade is always anxious for thoroughly 
well built, correctly constructed, durable, well fin- 
ished and handsome pianos, made by firms whose reputa- 
tions are, in themselves, guarantees of value. The trade 
will always patronize such firms making pianos coming 
under this category, and one of these houses is the Vose & 

Sons Piano Company, of Boston. 

Those who followed the career of the Vose house during 
the last dozen years of the development of the piano busi- 
ness, doubtless have noticed a gradual, but constant ad- 
vancementin the general qualities of the Vose pianos, in 
their tone quality, in their quality of touch, and of response 
to all its variations, in the quality of the case work, in the 
quality of the finish, for finish has its quality also, when 
used in its technical sense. 

Equipped with a great manufacturing plant built on the 
broadest outlines and conducted on the latest scientific 
piano building system, the Vose house has been dedicating 
all its energies in producing pianos that could fulfil all the 
demands of a captious and critical trade that has been edu- 
cated to ask for more power, more vibration and therefore 
more resonance in tone than was ever before demanded in 
the history of the piano trade. How these demands have 
been fulfilled and how satisfactory the results have been is 
shown in the steadily increasing traffic in Vose pianos 
which has grown to such a degree that the Vose & Sons 
Piano Company is now ranged among the greatest piano 
producers in the United States, whose instruments are 
shipped in large quantities continually to all sections of the 


country. 

The great jobbers and dealers handling the Vose pianos 
are, like the parent house itself, firms of reputation and 
local standing, and they are willing to associate their 
names, their reputations and their future business pros- 





away with disfigurement. 


The working is absolute, giving the performer complete 
control of the tempo of any composition he desires to play. 


will be appreciated by people who desire it, yet who 
have hesitated purchasing on account of the price. Again, 
the foot motion is handy where pianos are situated at 
inconvenient distances from plants where batteries or 
cells can be recharged. 
parture on good commercial lines and one the trade will | 
appreciate. 


Dd District. 


Werntz. 


ceased running when this paper reaches subscribers. In 
conversation with a representative of this paper he said he | 
did not expect to be elected, but believed in standing up 
for principles he believed in. His name—look under the 


cut. 


Something New. 
HILE admitting that the Automaton Piano 
Company’s attachment for pianos was a good 
thing, as sales proved, the cost of it has rather frightened 
some people who otherwise would have placed it in or on 
their pianos. Realizing this the Automaton Piano Com- | 
pany has been a long time perfecting an attachment, oper- | 
ated by foot power, which will reduce the cost of the im- | 
provement. This has been perfected, and as there is no 
motor or electricity, the saving is considerable. 

The attachment is the same as others, excepting the 
motor power, and aclean saving of $75 is effected. The 
foot power operating the mechanism will be placed be- | 
tween the two ordinary pedals of a piano, thus doing 
It can be attached or removed 
instantly, and need not be on the piano when not desired. 


He can retard or accelerate at will. 
This new method of working the Automaton attachment 





All in all, this is a distinct de- | 


pects with this instrument, linking themselves with its des- | 


| for repairs. 


| branch house. 








They Want to Know. 
| HESE inquiries are constantly coming into 

us, and must be attended to in the shape of answers, 
| as follows : 




















































MARINETTE, Wis., October 19, 1894, 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

I would like a little information about the Mozart Piano Company, 
514 and 516 Southern boulevard, New York. Are the manufacturers 
reliable people, and what kind of a piano do they make? 

FRED BOEBENNOTH. 


We can give little information about them. They are 
| unknown to us, and consequently cut no figure. A notori- 
| ous swindler at one time used the name of Mozart ona 
| piano. The piano is of the lower type. 

CHARLES CITY, Ia., October 25, 1894. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

Being a constant subscriber to your paper (through our home 
newsdealer), and taking great interest in the many subjects therein 
treated, I enclose you a sheet of what I suppose to be a stencil piano. 
Do you know who manufactures this instrument? 

Yours, W. T. SMITH. 

The circular is issued by Hinners & Albertsen, whom we 
know as reed organ manufacturers, and it claims that 
they are piano manufacturers also. We hope they are, 
but, if they are not, their pianos are stencils; regular, 
square, fake stencils, because they really claim to make 
them. Do they make them ? 

LOCKPORT, N. Y., October 30, 18%. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

Who are the manufacturers of the Jacob Brothers pianos? We are 
| constant readers of your valuable paper and fail to notice an “ad,’’ 
| of theirs anywhere mentioned, so that we place them in the stencil 

class. Yours, _& vs 
| Inso far stencilers as they make pianos and other people 
| put their names on them. Thisstenciling business has some 
beautiful ramifications, too beautiful to discuss all at once. 
Later on we shall have more to say about it than ever. 








—C. N. Lynn is a new dealer at Canfield, Ohio. 
—Charles Schram has opened a store at Hartford, Ind. 
—T. C. Heffner, of Reading, Pa., is to open another store in Sun- 
bury, Pa. ; 
—H. E. Baker, of Wichita, Kan., has removed his business into 
larger quarters. 
De Kalb, IIL, is to have a music store under the management of 
James D. Taylor. 
J C. Brankerd, of Alliance, Ohio, is preparing to open a music 
store at Massillon. 
—The music store of R. E. Overman at Fairmount, Ind., has been 
removed to Hartford City. 
—Frank Baird, Jr., of Canton, Ohio, made an assignment to W. O. 
The assets are about $1,000 ; liabilities, unknown 
—J. P. Simmons & Co., of Louisville, Ky., have taken J. T. McKel- 
vey into partnership. The firm name will remain unchanged. 
-A swindler at Louisville, Ky., by representing himself as a tuner 
from J. P. Simmons & Co., recently succeeded in removing an organ 
from the house of a negro under the pretext of taking it to the store 


ANTED-—Sheet music and small goods man. Young man to 

take entire charge of above department in our Seattle, Wash., 
State qualifications, age, salary. A good opportu- 
nity for an earnest and capable person. Address Sherman, Clay & 





SCHUBERT PIANOS 


TRIPLE BEARING BRIDGE 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 26, 1893, 


Mr. Peter Duffy, 


PRESIDENT 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 


PRODUCES A 
FULLER, CLEARER, 
More Pleasing Tone. 


wea SCHUBERT 
PIANO CO., 


535 to 541 East 134th Street, 


NEW YORK. 














STRICH & Z 


EIDLER 


PIANOS. 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 


~~ »«¢ Sis. 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » ANOS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


hi APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+— > 


Wos 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH,. NHW YORE. 
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A New Idea. upright piano are among the finest that has ever been ex- | dozen pairs of new shoes, a foundling asylum, two black- 

ecuted in this line. The designs are exquisite and the | smith shops, five or six Democratic conventions and raw 

be SEF - material enough for six murders, nine suicides and a well 

coverer, 162 and 164 West Twenty-seventh street, is | ’ oa an stocked insane hospital. Anybody who thinks a piano 

now « pes imenting with oe asa substitute for cop- | Probably He’s a Chronic Kicker. | contains nothing but a mile of wire is too prosaic and com- 

war a eamoantictnt Rete once 8 LEARN from the statistical department of | monplace to appreciate what he hears and sees.—Cincin- 
| nati ‘‘ Commercial Gazette.” 


RANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, the piano string ait 
workmanship artistic. 


This wire has been specially drawn for him and under his 
of the largest wire mills in the East. He an exchange that a piano hasa mile of wire. If the Soe — 





directions by one : = — 

has tested strings made with this covering in his own fac- | statistician expected to surprise people into paying up back —The piano and organ store of Lucas McBride, on West Market 

tory and has also placed samples with many leading piano | subscriptions with this statement of facts it only remains | geet, an po in Mh peiae euee deatoved pi a edge of 

makers. The results of these tests will be watched with | to be said that he has barked up the wrongtree. In fact, | incendiary origin. f 

inter by tl a great many people will refuse to believe that one of Wag- | 

Mr. Ramacciotti has recently added the manufacture of | ner’s choicest miseries can be completely presented on a MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS 

strings for small musical instruments, including the violin, | short a length of wire. + 

viola, violoncello, double bass, guitar, banjo, zither, harp, The statistician in question presents his case too feebly. 

eee sy Oren carerh eres oe ' ing q P "”y A High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 

mandolin and autoharp. This branch has beena success, | From the noises which leak out through the sounding 

1 he has just placed an order for a duplicate of his plant | board under the manipulation of a novice or of a strictly 

. - . . . | 

which will double his facilities for this work. classical performer, a piano contains about 16 buzz saws, | Waterloo, N. Y. 
The sal . d panel engraving depsz > has bee 8 vards of fi ibl h ti h : 1i 1 . WATERLOO ORCAN OG, ames 
The carving and panel engraving department has been yards of flexible sheet iron, such as is used in producing 

kept busy with orders. The carvings which Mr. Ramac- | stage thunder ; 95 rusty gate hinges, three dozen rapidly {87> We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 

furnished for a Hardman, Peck & Co. | revolving chair screws, a saw-filing establishment, six we are not represented. 
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ciotti has recently 


MERRILI PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


WESER BROS, (RRR oe 


PIANOS. © PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


tie i tate atte A FIRST. CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. RESPECT». WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 


HARRY COLEMAN, WH MANUFACTURE THE 


228 North Ninth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA., POOLE & CTUAR T Pianos 
Manufacturer of the 
Ay ee 
TTT ___A MISSENHARTER 








MANUFACTURERS OF 














Dealers will find them just what they want. 


..- AMERICAN) | APPLETON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Excelsior 

























































Tr ’ 
Solo and Military Se fy. 0 COO 
| Manufacturer 
Band Instruments. EeePC on 
Are used by the greate« st artists in the profe ssion, who rec ommend them as being well constructed, Violins Tenor Violins 4 
ect i ine, eas o play, beautiful tone, elegz 1 model. 4 
ty ; ntun aSy play ‘i itifu ai legant in model ’ ’ /; Piano Legs 
Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and Cellos, Contra Basses, 4 ’ 
Ordinary System. siete tiesitiel tae ; LYRES and 
PILASTERS 
LION BANJO MANUFACTURING CO., = 4 : 
ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA. s Serra See /) IN oe or 
9 +> sel ° 
S 2 s | Markneukirchen, aa Orders from dealers prompt 
x $ = Established 1870 Germany. / ly attended to. 
BANJOS, GUITARS AND MANDOLINS. SE | | own manuracture onty.... 7 FACTORY: 
BEST ON EARTH. 4 al | Seti 510 & 612 West S6th St 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. $ FA ees. seth and 11th Aves. 
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->HARMONICUM,*+ 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push | 


rm ° * . . 
lone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as AAW 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. S Ee: 


E. BRENDELL & M. KLOSSER, B 


AG P W | 
narnonscum Pas MITTW EIDA i. S., GERMANY. k caver 


ADMEA MUSE, Price Lists gratis, mailed free Grand, Square and Upright Organs 
ere WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, PL ANOS. 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute. | Received Highest Award at the United States 


















Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear cut, | 
Always satisfactory. 


Self-playing. Recommended by Centennial Exhibition, 1876, INVESTIGATE.... 
‘ And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

strument of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. Weaver Organ and’ Piano Co... 

{ 


tion. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


F. KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, |, #27 llgs:rated Catalogue furnished on applica YORK, PA. | 


ical 





Imperial and Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factory. aesieiinn 237 BE. 934 Street. 
. ° \° . 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. Factory,from 233 to 245 E, 23d8t., New York. _ 
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ARE YOU A 
PIANO BUYER? 


Then why not examine the ; 


—~ VOSE? 


It will bear examination, critical examination, too. 


we 

Gi It has stood the test of more than forty years and 
has a better standing to-day than ever before. 

OM, It is manufactured in one of the largest and best 

_ equipped factories in the country, of the best 
materials and by the most skilled workmen. 

"0! The artistic design of its cases received special 

“iw 


commendation from the World’s Fair Judges. 


A dealer looking for a good, reliable piano 


Wy, 
2 
Ae 

“iw 


= 
- 
a 
% 


which will sell easily and give perfect satisfaction to 


the purchaser, will do well to consider the VOSE. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO Co. 


174 Tremont Street, 
ana BOSTON. 














CHICAGO OFFICE OF 
MUSICAL COURIER, 2206 W jabash Avenue, 
October 27, 1894 


facts in 


THE 


again giving a few rela 


yusiness situation, and will make them 
The W. W 


os behind orders 


This house has ceased 


Kimball Company is 


piat on and is doing an 


to advertise 





The Lyon & Healy house has sold at good prices, neces- 
ianos in September 


than half a 


, as 


many {| 


number not more 


varying 


both months, as it sold during the same months in 


topped advertising $168 pianos. 


‘ottage Organ Company, one of our mam- 


sed of upward of 500 pianos in Octo- 


umber, including some 


90 Conover pianos, 


> sol From an inkling of certain 


1 in 15 days. 
which have come to my ears, it would seem as 
g the tre- 


transactions 


f the house had notwithstandin 


lous amount of business it is doing. 


money to loan, 
met 


! have 


yon, Potter 


done by 


very lit- 


of a good business 
although Mr 
le Satisfaction in answering questions so far as a compari- 


business with former business is con- 
> 


being 
Potter gives 


reports 


+ 


& ( 


son of their 


present 


cerned. But Mr. Potter knows best how to manage his 
affairs 
[he Chickering, Chase Brothers Company is selling a 


large number of pianos, not only the cheaper grade which 


been advertising and which it has now ceased adver- 


but many instruments at good 


Manufacturers 


it had 
prices 





The 


a 17 
loing 


The Weber 


Piano Company is a good 
sales are 


business both wholesale and retail 


constantly increasing 
The Story & Clark Organ Company, although having a 
large stock of unfinished organs in:course of manufacture, 


to be able to retain any finished instruments 
Neither 


does not seem 


in its shipping department has it any finished 
instruments in its storage house 

Many of the smaller concerns are reporting a thoroughly 
business, and some of the smaller manufac- 
t being unable to keep up wlth their 


the trade can draw its own 


Satisfactory 


turers report orders 


“7 
promptly These are facts; 
conclusion 

Music and Politics. 

It must be conceded that the interest taken in the pres- 
ation is more intense for what is termed an 
off year There is such an extreme feeling, 
with even some members of our trade, that they plainly 
express themselves as being liable to go out of business if 
obtain at the coming elec- 


| 
ent political situ 


th 


lan usual 


their particular desires do not 


tion 
This seems like carrying one's feelings to an almost in- 
sane point. The history of this country will show that it 


has done business and prospered under such varied condi- 
it is still likely to prosper under whatever condi- 
There will be 
sold and pianos disposed of whether, to use a common but 
school keeps or not.” 


tions that 
tions the future may bring forth organs 


expressive phrase, * 
The Story & Clark Organ Company. 

The Story & Clark Organ Company occupies rather a pe- 
culiar position in the trade of this and other countries in 
which it does business. One might almost say that the con- 
cern has but one competitor. Under these circumstances, 
and with its facilities for doing businers both at home and 
abroad, with an elegant plant in this city as full of stock 
as it is possible to crowd it, the company should naturally 
expect to do business, and so it does, if the condition of 
the shipping room and the storage warehouse is any 
criterion 

In neither of these places scarcely any finished instru- 
They are shipped as fast as fin- 
It is true that at present the stock is very much 
depleted here by large shipments abroad, and the house 
acknowledges that it is shipping many organs to England. 


ments can be discovered. 
ished. 


A Receiver. 
On the door of the store which has been occupied by 
Becker & Mack can now be found the following: ‘‘ This 


store and stock of goods are now in charge of Wm. S. Hay, 

Room 710 Boyce Building, 112 Dearborn street, 

under order of Superior Court, Cook County.” 
It is rather a complicated state of affairs. 


receiver 


Mr. Becker. 


| Becker 


we believe, claims to have notes of the concern in his 


and some of the creditors claim to have notes of 
& Mack, which of course involves Mr. Becker. 
Probably the principal creditor is Mr. Wm. R. Gratz, of 


favor, 


New York. ‘ 


That Old Suit. 

The suit of a workman against Messrs. Steger & Co. for 
$25,000 damages for falling down the elevator shaft in the 
factory at Columbia Heights will soon be called. We 
should not like to give the gentleman suing for damages 





$25,000 forhis claim, and if it were not so dangerous to | 


make statements about these legal cases we should like 
to publish some remarks of the judge in ielation to it. Mr. 
Steger is a very lucky man, or is he a wise one? 

They Will Move. 

S. Brainard’s Sons Company has had a genuine bonanza 
in recent years in the rent question. Virtually it has had 
nothing to pay, but something to get besides their occu- 
pancy of a very favorably located store 

The house will not, however, be quite so favorably situ- 
ated after May 1; that 1s to say,so far as rent is concerned. 
It will have a handsome store a few doors south of its 
present quarters, and it may be possible that another piano 
concern will avail itself of the opportunity of occupying a 
portion of it. The location is good and the store is large, 
although it may be a little further north than most dealers 
would like to go. 

A New Piano. 
B. Zscherpe & Co. have long 
making pianos for the Chickering Brothers. We now 
understand that the same concern is making for the Chick- 
ering Brothers a piano which is to be called Clifford, and 
marked on the iron plate ‘‘Clifford Piano Company.” This 


Messrs. a 


name 
It is intended, we believe, for a second 
Rather strange, 


name is Clifford. 
grade to their Chickering Brothers piano. 
these piano methods. 

Renewed His Lease. 

Mr. J. O. Twichell has renewed the lease of his premises 
for another five years at an increased rental. There are 
not many stores to be had suitable for the piano business 
in this city, that is, on the blocks where the dealers seem 
to wish to congregate. 

There would be no trouble in renting two or three good 
stores here just now, and there is some little reason for be- 
lieving that a large dealer on the West Side weuld be will- 
ing to take one of them. 

There are also rumors in relation to another house occu- 


pying a store which is soon to be vacated by a piano con- 


cern in this city. Business may be dull, but the stores 
rent 
New Store. 
M. K. Becker has started a music store at 330 E. North 


avenue. Mr. Wm. Becker, formerly of Becker & Mack, 
will be the manager of this new enterprise. 


The Trade Dinner 
The twelfth annual meeting and banquet of the Music 
Trade Association, of Chicago, will be held Saturday even- 
ing, November 17, at the Auditorium. The dinner will 


begim at 6 o’clock sharp. 


| expected to be present. 


| salesman and business man. 





New Store in Rockford. 

Mr. W. N. Van Metre, one of the principal employés of 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, has associated him- 
self with Mr. L. Phillips, and under the firm name of W. 
N. Van Metre & Co. has opened what is said to be the 
handsomest music store in Rockford, III. 

Rockford is a musical centre, and usually a very pros- 
Mr. Phillips is said to bea very excellent 
The prospects, therefore, for 


perous town. 


this new house are excellent. 


A New Piano. 

Mr. Adam Schaaf, the large West Side manufacturer and 
dealer, has recently produced in his new factory a piano 
but 4 feet 4 inches high. While Mr. Schaaf intends to sell 
this piano at a comparatively low price, he is not mak- 
ing the cheapest piano he can. The case is double ve- 
neered, well finished, has ivory keys of a good quality,a 
powerful scale for the size of the instrument and a thor- 
oughly reliable quality of action. 

Mr. Schaaf is branching out in the wholesale business 
quite extensively, and proposes hereafter to look after this 
branch of the business as carefully and with the same 
energy that has characterized his efforts for retail trade. 


New Musie Store. 

Mr. Homer Tourjee, after a short stay in California, re- 
cently returned to Chicago and organized the Tourjee 
Music Company. He began business in a portion of the 
store occupied by the Rintelman Piano Company, but, 
finding that he needed larger quarters, has moved to 165 
Wabash avenue. 

There Are Thieves. 

Lyon & Healy recovered about $900 worth of goods from 
the syndicate of thieves recently caught in this city. Since 
that time another clerk in one of our music store bas been 
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connected with them in their depredations, and we under- 
stand he has been arrested. He isa young man by the 
name of Pickett, in the employ of the John Church Com- 
pany, of this city. 

In recent years there have been many petty thefts from 
Chicago music houses. The John Church Company had a 
porter in their piano department who virtually clothed his 
whole family with the piano scarfs that he stole from the 
concern. The same house also had a man in its employ 
who accepted $300 in cash in payment for a piano, aud im- 
mediately visited a gambling saloon and lost the money. 

Messrs. Steger & Co. recently lost many piano scarfs, 
and in a small way there has been a number of other 
thefts. 

Baus in the West. 


Mr. Augustus Baus and Mr. Otto Lestina were in the 


| office to-day and announced the completion of a deal 


| better than ever, new features being added. 


which will result in the making of the Baus piano at Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Mr. Lestina will be a partner in the concern and superin- 
The pianos will be made ina 
J. Cobleigh, who 
The old Baus 


tendent of the new factory. 
portion of the case factory of C. 
make the cases and other wooden portions. 
scale will be used, and they intend to make the instrument 
The Cobleigh 


will 


| case business has not been very successful. 


with Mr. F. 
time been | 


Mr. Baus says no contract has been made with Mr. Bau- 
meister whatever, neither has he at any time had any talk 
G. Smith relating to the matter. In fact there 
is no truth whatever in the report that Baus and Baumeis- 


| ter have again resumed business relations. 


is taken from one of the Chickerings, whose first | : ae 
| department in this city. 


Will Not Move. 


There has beén a rumor in the city to the effect that the 
Thompson Music Company was about to give up its retail 
This rumor came from a propo- 
sition made to them by a real estate dealer, who was anx- 
ious to get possession of the store which the Thompson 


| Music Company now occupies. 


| gan. 


| an improvement in the business, 


The house does not intend giving up its retail business 
neither does it intend to remove from its present quarters 
unless it can get a whole store which would be favorable 
for the business and there is something to be made out of 
the transaction. 

Personals. 

Mr. C. F. King, the traveling representative of Messrs. 
Jacob Brothers, of New York, was in the city this week. 
Mr. King’s route was through New York, Ohio and Michi- 
He is not particularly sanguine in relation to busi- 
ness, but thinks the smaller towns are proportionately 
more prosperous than larger places. We regret to have to 
announce that Mr. King is now ill at the Wellington Hotel. 

Mr. De Volney Everett, representing the Pullman Piano 
Company and the Starr Piano Company, of Richmond, 
Ind., was a visitor this week. He reports a large demand 
for the company’s goods, new and attractive styles of cases, 
a lack of goods to fill 


| orders and the beginning of a new 60 by 75 foot addition to 


Several distinguished guests are | 





the factory. 

Mr. Thomas and Mr. (rordon, 
pany, of New York city, were in town recently. 

Mr. James E. Healy, looking better and feeling better 
than ever, is very busy at his desk. Mr. Healy might 
have some very interesting remarks to make in relation to 
his European sojourn, if he would consent to make them. 

Mr. E. S. Payson, of the Emerson Piano Company, o 
Boston, made a brief visit to Mr. Northrup, of the Chicago 
house, this week. 

Mr. Nathan Ford, of St. Paul, Minn., was visiting the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company this week, and is re- 
ported to be doing an excellent business in his locality. 

Mr. H. Leonard, representing Messrs. Alfred Dolge & 
Son, of New York, is again in the city making his usual 
round of the trade. Mr. Leonard made the remark that if 
all branches of their business were as good as the piano de- 


of the Gordon Piano Com 





EEE OGLE LEE SEE DOE EE ADLER AEE, 


lIN THE RAGE 


for supremacy the best will surely 
win. The others may act mulish 


te 


and kick but the result will be the 
same. Future geuerations will de- 
clare Phelps Harmony Attachment 
the best pedal arrangement in exis- 
tence, and wonder how the old Forte 
pedal held sway so long. Used by 
: Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N. Y. 
S James & Holmstrom, N. York. 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co.,Boston. 
A Newby & Evans, New York. 


J. H. PHELPS, SHARON, Wis. 
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partment the concern could have no cause of complaint 
whatever. 

Mr. I. N. Rice has returned from his Southern trip and 
reports considerable business for Hallet and Davis. 

Mr. Alfred T. Jones, representing Messrs. Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co., of New York, is not often mentioned in 
the columns of the music journals. 
being a fixture in Chicago, it is no special thing to meet 
him. This much however can be said in relation to Mr. 
Jones: He is around among the trade constantly, and gets 
his share of business. Mr. Jones says that trade is pick- 
ing up here. 

Mr. Edward P. Mason is reported to be to-day in Kansas 
City, Mo. Heis expected to be in Chicago next Monday. 





Trade in Albany. 


HAT staunch old firm of Boardman & Gray, 
so substantially represented in this generation by the 





Gray Brothers, James and William, is doing a more than | 


ordinarily good business. Their retail sales have not been 
so good in months, and for the most expensive styles. 
They are demonstrating every day that there is something 
in a name. 

The Boardman & Gray pianos have been on the market 
for about half a century and every old resident of Albany 
or within 50 miles in almost every direction knows of the 
Boardman & Gray piano, and most of them from having 
had one in some branch of their family. These instru- 
ments are sought after by people who at some time during 
their lives lived in or around Albany, and now perhaps 
are in the Far West or South. But the reputation for dura- 
bility and generally good qualities which have character- 
ized the Boardman & Gray goods are retained in the minds 
of all who have ever lived there, and when a new piano is 
needed they give the preference to the instrument they 
have known for so many years. 

It has been a wonder to the trade why the Boardman & 
Gray people did not branch out more and extend their 
trade ; why they confined themselves toa retail business 
principally, instead of placing their goods among the 
wholesale trade. They have some very excellent agencies, 
but not many of them. Not but what they could have had 
more if they desired, but the unsettled condition of busi- 
ness of the past two years has made them very conserva- 
tive. and the retail business has seemed more profitable 
and safer to work. 

It is now the purpose of Boardman & Gray to cater to 
the wholesale business, and January 1 they will start a 
traveling man on the road, and will in other ways make 
known the desirable selling features of their instruments 
to the dealers throughout the country 

The latest style to which they are calling attention is 
their special Style A. This, they claim, is one of the neat- 
est and most complete pianos in the market. It is 4 feet 
9 inches high, symmetrical in proportions, handsomely 
finished, and contains every acknowledged improvement in 
its construction. 


Boardman & Gray have one of the cleverest arranged | 


and most convenient factories to be found anywhere, with 
a capacity of 15 pianos a week. They will strive for this 
output, which when their goods become as favorably known 
outside of Albany as they are known in Albany will surely 
be attained. 


The Marshall & Wendell Piano Manufacturing Company. 

It must be a matter of extreme gratification to the pres- 
ent management of the Marshall & Wendell Piano Com- 
pany to know that within the past two years, and hard 
years in the trade, too, they have placed this old firm of 
piano makers upon a plane far in advance of any position 
occupied by them for some years—advanced in the qual- 
ity of the goods they are making. 

When Mr. Edward N. McKinny became interested in the 
Marshall & Wendell Company and assumed its management 
he took the ground that an organization to be permanent 
must have a substantial foundation to build upon, and in 


the piano trade that foundation must be reliability in the | 
first he has | 
different sales do not so closely conflict. 


construction of the instruments. From the 
made better pianos than dealers who had been handling 


the Marshall & Wendell goods were in the habit of receiving. | 
| Smith, and they are selling a very satisfactory number of | 


The change has been noticeable and appreciated, and there 


One reason is that, | 


have reason to expect, considering the times. Their plant 
is running full time and full force, and is systematically 
conducted. 

Mr. Max Waldecker is the superintendent, and to his 
skill as a piano maker is due the greatly improved con- 
dition in which the pianos are turned out. 

The relations between Mr. McKinny, the manager, and 
Mr. Waldecker, the superintendent, are most cordial, and 
they work together for the improvement of the instruments 
and the future prosperity of the concern. , 

Mr. Harvey Wendell looks after the road work and the 
disposition of the weekly output. He is at the present 
time traveling in the West, where he is meeting with ex- 
cellent success and establishing strong agencies. 

A new catalogue will be sent tothe trade in a short 
time showing cuts of the Marshall & Wendell up to date 
pianos. 


R. W. Tauner & Son. 

‘* Well, Mr. Tanner, what have you new to show to-day?” 
was asked the senior member of the firm of R. W. Tanner 
& Son. ‘* Something in the shape of a piano caster,” said 
Mr. Tanner. It will be remembered that Mr. Tanner has 
been experimenting on anti-friction piano casters for several 
years, has put one or two of his patents on the market and 
they have proved valuable. 

There has always been something of a hitch with all 
anti-friction casters. They would run hard or rattle, or 





of all makes that they represent. On the main floor were 
several of the latest style Kurtzman, of Buffalo. 

Mr. Chase has returned home from a few weeks’ trip 
East. 

Leiter Brothers were not so enthusiastic regarding the 
revival in trade as other firms which we have met recently. 
They complain of its yet being very dull. Their stock of 
goods is about up to standard in quality and consists of 
many of the best and most reliable of any of the makes. 

Leiter Brothers are great workers for business outside of 
Syracuse, going as far as 50 miles away sometimes to make 
asale. ‘‘ Competition is not so sharp,” they say. 


Under the Equator. 
INE months ago Mr. Harry C. Sherrod left 
for Mexico in the interest of the Zimmerman Auto- 
harp. Heexpected to be absent several months, but the 
possibility of his being out three-quarters of a year was not 
thought of. he was to stay out a 
half year or more if business warranted it. 

This was the first trip into Spanish-American countries, 
and although many had there 
through correspondence nothing approaching the success 
Mr. Sherrod met with was anticipated. 

The Autoharp belongs to a family of musical instruments 
peculiarly Spanish. Stringed instruments of the guitar 


One thing was settled 


instruments been sold 





both. Anyway, it was discovered that up to within a year | 
or so ago a practical anti-friction caster for use on an arti- | 
cle as heavy as a piano was not yet made. Mr. Tanner | 
solved the problem, and placed in the market a caster which | 
| was admitted to be about perfect. It did not quite meet 
with his full satisfaction, so he kept on working in his 
quiet sort of a way, and had ready for inspection last week 
samples of his latest improvements. They have been 
passed upon by a large piano manufacturer and pro- 
nounced perfect. Mr. Tanner’s new caster will be on the 
market in less than a month, and in quantities to supply 
all demands. 
R. W. Tanner & Son control the patents on the mouse 
proof pedal feet, which are being used so universally. 
Several firms are making them under a royalty. A com- 
bination pedal foot of brass and iron is among the latest 
novelties. Solid brass is too expensive for general use. This 


combination secures all the advantages of a brass foot at 
about half the expense of what has heretofore been used. | 
More will be sent later regardiag this new idea in pedal | 
feet. 

There is a noticeable improvement in trade with Tanner 
& Son. They are receiving larger orders for action brack- 
ets, pedal feet and guards than they have known for 
months. Father and son are strong Republicans, and are 
convinced that trade will resume its normal condition pro- 
viding the election goes right and there is no further tam- 
pering with the tariff, &c. 

Trade in the Cluett and Thomas warerooms has been 
picking up nicely within the past month. Cluett & Sons 
have the alterations in their wareroom about completed. 
They have a convenient and handsome business home. 








Trade in Syracuse. 
HASE & SMITH have made some very ex- 
cellent improvements in their salesrooms. They oc- 
cupy the entire building, and until recently used the top | 
floor for a concert hall, for which purpose it was admirably | 
adapted, but evidently there was no money in it, for they 
have partitioned it off into small rooms devoted entirely to 
the display and selling of pianos. ‘ And this arrangement 
is thoroughly satisfactory,” said Mr. Smith. 

One room is devoted to Gildemeester & Kroeger pianos, 
one to the Decker Brothers, A. B. Chase, and Emerson. 
There seems to be a great advantage in getting customers 
away from the general bustle and confusion of a large 
wareroom and confining their attention to just what they 
are inclined to purchase. Then again there may be four 
or five sets of customers in the store at the same time, 
looking at and playing upon the different instruments ; by 
having separate rooms and closing the doors between, the 


The Gildemeester & Kroeger is the leader with Chase & 


family are a part of the Spanish national and individual 
Naturally the Autoharp would attract attention and 
invite purchase in Spanish America, particularly when 
great skill in playing can be acquired in a short time by 


life. 


persons of limited musical knowledge. 

During the nine months Mr. Sherrod was absent he vis- 
ited Mexico, the United States of Colombia, Yucatan and 
the West Indies, including Cuba. Wherever he went the 
people were much interested in the Autoharp, and the in- 
Central American coun- 


strument is decidedly a ‘‘ go” in 
tries. 


Among the towns at which Mr. Sherrod stopped and 


secured orders are the following 


Leon...... 


Mexico 


Zacatecas.. 


| Ciudad Juarez 
Anguos Calintes 
UGRBCH vcccccccccsccecsccccescocess 


Guanajuato.... 
Mexico City 


in cicthasanesd shdencs duacotwie 

BO RAD BONN asasccctevvtecenses 

IE «6 ng cungedcdesenthnnencakees4ea 

Puebla.... 

CG in 6c cnc kan itedtace cuccudcevesessnetecssconnnsdeumieees Venezuela 
Ccincanouce United States of Colombia 


Panama........ 
Cartagena 
Guatemala City... 
Habana 


RE GD Sons bacccecccdctcuesekecessadedadsnunsesheeeaaane 
CROGEROROB. occ ceses P 


Ps itacaccccantasudtdaneernetount apace 


In this manner the Autoharp has been introduced from 
the southern borders of the United States to the southern 
border of the United States of Colombia. 

Alfred Dolge & Son, general selling agents for the Auto- 
harp, have received orders from points in South America ; 
and letters from Calcutta this week brought the house 
orders for Autoharps from the far East. Tradein Australia 
for the Autoharp is being developed. We have already 
spoken of the trade in Autoharps in Europe, which is 
developing very rapidly, and this instrument can now be 
called one of the world’s most popular stringed instruments. 








ey AR reh "velo having powerful, sympathetic tone. Address 
V. L., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
7 ANTED—First-class piano salesman; good wages and steady 


W position to right man. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 

\ 7 ANTED. —Live and energetic piano salesman with prestige in 
the city of Chicago b., THE MUSICAL 

COURIER, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

y 7 ANTED —Reliable dealer in Southern city would like the repre- 
sentation of several makes of pianos on consignment. Best 

references furnished. Address H. H. H., care of THE MUSICAL 

COURIER, 19 Union square. 


Address * Western,’’ care of THE 


Address P. care of 


PROMINENT Southern firm wishe tly 
first-class, experienced piano salesmen for the country trade. 


S to engage one or two stric 





4 
It is useless to apply unless you can furnish the best of references as 
to honesty and ability. State amount of goods sold where last en- 


gaged. Address ‘‘ D,’”’ care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





is a brisk demand for this make of pianos—more than they | these desirable instruments. They carry a splendid stock | 
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of almost every reputable Piano House in New York City. 500 testimonials from prominent users. Write for Circulars. 





FACTORY : 675 HUDSON ST.; WAREROOMS: 1199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The Orchestral Attachment. 
ELOW will be tound a few of many letters 
B Mr P, Bent, manufacturer of the ‘‘ Crown”’ 
piano, has received from musicians who have seen and 
‘ orchestral attachment and practice clavier” in 


Geo 
tested the 

his piano, t vas reviewed at length in these columns 
two weeks ago. They speak in the highest terms of the 
of this attachment and leave nothing to be 


hat 


poss yilities 


Bent and Mr. M. H. McChesney, who were in 
hibiting this attachment, arrived in New York 


Mr.C. A 

















the Kast exhi 
last Monda While here a few weeks ago they received 
mat letters from prominent musicians who 
were ith the tone possibilities of the attachment. 
Se ve ft these ietters follow 
\ ANTI, Mich., October 29, 1894 
y 
DEA e recently in Detroit of examir 
and ng the ( vt ar with orchestral attachment anc 
Pp ‘ Nhe é s at once simple, practical, useful 
I a a sing in a parior All musicians are 
s ta g new a artling as applied to pianos, because 
1 é t I edt e fa es. But their sus- 
t is SO is a see and analyzed the 
( 
I a ne wi 
est t .w t t yw 
i t ar ne w 
NV 4 € 
‘ t € € 4 . 
w ea Che 
be € t ever manner. | earnestly advise all who 
are erest¢ n isic to examine the charming ** Crown piano 
ally, FREDERICK H. PEASE 
D s f Mus Michigan State Normal Sch« 
NEw YORK, October 25, 1894. 
Wr f wi 
My De S ist express to you the great surprise and 
pleasure your new piano gave to me and my friends. Its in- 
antaneous change from its noble piano tone to that of a harp, a 
a ra banjo, and the surprisingly good imitation of 
these iatte are extraordinary 
Ana a an or stra it should certainly commend 
S¢ Asa pra lavier also, noiseless except for 
a slig ‘ with the touch of the piano itself, teachers and stu- 
€ ‘ a eciate i leed a 1m in parv< 
y sincerely S. N. PENFIELD 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct er 18, 1894 
lr , ‘ta 
Dt Sirk-—I fin a difficult matter after so short an examination 
1 arkable 4 express an opinion of its merits that 
N stice rhe more I think of it the greater its possibili- 
y r e production of new effects seem to be As a piano simply, 
the **¢ ‘ is well known to require any discussion of its ex- 
cellences ; but the orchestral attachment has made it a new instru- 
ment, endowing it with a variety of tone color that has hitherto been 
one of the great wants of the piano 
One the chief merits of the attachment is that it does not in the 
least interfere either with the action or the ordinary piano tone qual- 
ity. Another great merit is its simplicity and durability. While 
likea ew departures it may meet with some pre)uuice, I am con- 


t will rapidly rise not only in popular favor, but also in 
n of musicians. I received so much pleasure from the 


ts capabilities which you favored me with that I will 


vinced that 

e estimati 
tion of 
opportunity to commend it most heartily 


exhibi 


take every 


Sincerely yours, H. A, CLARKE 
NEw YORK, October 23, 1804 
UM? rge P. Bent 
DEAR Str—After examining the “Crown” orchestral attachment 


your piano at the Union Square Hotel I am convinced that as far 
will ever be possibile to produce a pure harp tone with the use of 
the steel strings of the piano in place of the soft catgut strings with 
h all harps are strung, your ingenious and most novel invention 

“Crown” piano is really marvelous and a great 
of its peculiar tone resemblance to the harp, and 


or 


asit 


whic 


as attached to your 
fact 


success, in the 


indeed more than could ever be expected with only a mechanical 


device to accomplish this wonderful result. 
MAX MARETZEK, 


Yours sincerely, 
APPOLONIE B. MARETZEK. 


Rare Instruments. 
HE firm of F. Kaufmann & Sohn, 19 Ostra- 
Alle, Dresden A., Germany, manufactures a line of 
self-playing instruments that have attracted universal at- 
tention, and that are keeping the house busy in filling or- 


ders. Among the instruments are orchestrions with cylin- 
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ment and carelessness in construction which characterized 
the workings of the management in years past, and place it 


| where it properly belongs—among the substantially made, 


ders and disks and of a variety excelling anything of the | 


kind now made. 
The list embraces : 
1. The Aulodion. 


2. ‘* Chordaulodion. 

3. Quartet-Orchestrion. 

4. ‘* Trumpet-Automaton. 

5. Bellonion. 

6. * Salon Orchestrion. 

7. Great Salon Orchestrion. 

S ‘* Concert Orchestrion. 

9 ‘* Great or Military Orchestrion. 
10.‘ Harmonium. 

11. Electric Piano. 


Also the Acoustic Cabinet, which is constantly on exhi- 
bition in Dresden. The firm of F. Kaufmann & Sohn have 
a European reputation as manufacturers of instruments in 
this particular line; instruments that are becoming more 
»fashionable each year, and whose destiny is sure to de- 
velop them as particular American favorites. 
Those who are doing a trade in this line of goods should 
not fail to enter into correspondence with the Dresden 


house. 


The McCammon Company’s Cata- 
logue. 

HE McCammon Piano Company, of Oneonta, 
T N. Y., has issued a new catalogue which is worthy 
of many words of commendation. Typographically it is 
beautiful. The cuts are artistic, and illustrate faithfully 
the beauties of the McCammon pianos. In introducing the 
catalogue, the company says: ‘‘In presenting this new 
edition of our catalogue to the trade, intending purchasers 
and the public generally, the McCammon Piano Company 
takes pleasure in referring to the record the matchless 
McCammon piano has made for itself during the 62 
years of its existence. The McCammon piano of to-day 
stands in the first rank among the instruments the names 
of which are and have been for half a century household 
words. Encouraged by the success that has crowned our 
efforts and by the spontaneous recognition that has been 
accorded our piano wherever it has made its way, we feel 
stimulated to spare no efforts or expense to still further 
develop the resources at ourcommand. We shall continue 
to exercise the strictest supervision over every detail of 
its construction, and if possible surpass our past achieve- 
ments. Inspired with this resolve, we solicit from a 
discerning and discriminating public that patronage which 
we have ever sought to deserve, and which we feel sure 
will continue to be accorded us.” 

These words of introduction are dignified and to the 
point, and convey to the public without ostentation the 
exact status of the present McCammon piano. The struggle 
to free this instrument from the incubus of poor manage- 








reliable and desirable pianos of the present day—has been 
a sharp and severe one, and these pianos have attained not 
their old position, but have been advanced in many of the 
modern requirements so essential to the really ‘‘ upto date” 
instrument, that too much credit cannot be given those 
who have furnished the capital, labor and brains to bring 
about this result. 

A glance at the catalogue will convince the most skeptical 
that the McCammon pianos are handsome instruments, 
symmetrical in proportion and simple and attractive. They 
are noticeably free from fancy trimmings and commend 
themselves more from the standpoint of a substantially 
made article, designed for wear rather than for looks, yet 
the highly finished surface and generally artistic effect pro- 
duces the impression at once of elegance. 

The McCammon Piano Company is getting on its feet 
inthis way. Through the efforts of their traveling men 
and a judicious use of the different methods employed in 
pushing goods, the house during the past year has sold to 
many prominent dealers ; dealers who recognize that there 
are money and credit in handling these instruments. The 
factory is running full time, and the company is accumu- 
lating no stock, the best evidence in the world that it has 
found an outlet for its product. 

The company is admirably represented in New York 
dealers who are handling the 
nearly strong selling point. Pennsyl- 
is another State in which the McCammon 
Barring accidents, within the 


State, having over 25 


goods in every 
vania, also, 
pianos are well represented. 
next two years we predict a large increase in the product 
of this factory, as the natural growth of a well conducted 


enterprise. 





Are Our LAaTest StyLes. OF IMPOSING 
AND ELEGANT APPEARANCE. 


The first glance convinces buyers 
that they offer more in musical 
value and artistic results than any 
Pianos before the trade. 

Unquestionable durability. 

Very tempting prices are offered 
for these and other styles. 


The Claflin Piano Co.., 


517-523 West 45th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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Barrows Music Company 


ACINAW, MICH 
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MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. P. BEN 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET) 
696 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW YVYoRegkzB. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


=” PIANOS 


ences woverate AND GQO.00O0 MADE  vvear wstrvuen 


TERMS REASONABLE. AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED 
ILLUSTHATED CATALOGUE Free. 
EMERSON PIANO CO. 

116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., Now York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


———— &o., 0 


nu EE. HEPBURN ck CO., 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Millis Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. VWs 




















HALLET & DAVIS GO'S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago ; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters 





1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


Kim- 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 








Hartford Diamond Polish Co.., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 












DIAMOND 
DEAR SIRs: 
We find nothing to equal the Diamond 
Polish. Yours truly, 
TABER ORGAN Co. 


Equally good for Pianos or Organs, 
1 Ys 


Worcester, Mass., May 24, 1894. 





AUCUST POLLMANN, 
as enke Musical instruments 


Manufacturer o: 
Of Every 


Kind 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 

new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
Patented May 3, 1887. 


New York City. 


to learn to play on yet manufactured. 


70 & 72 Franklin St. 


just west of 
» Broadway, 





oe ee en 


PIANO CARVING 


SAWED&ENGRAVED PANELS 
| 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOT T 


162 & 164 WEST 270° ST.NY 








RICHARDSON 
wufitnne | Piano Case Co., 


PIANO 
REASONABLE PRICES. LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 642 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 







Factory and Warerooms, - 
























SWE 777, 





NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL f£ 
ROLLMAN BROS. & CO., Southwestern Agts., ST. ig Is,MO. —=# 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New Engl: an d Agent: & 


E22 ENA 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO. 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories; St. Johnsville, N. Y., on N. ¥, C. RR; Chicago Heights on East Ill. RR, 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 











High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





KMOLUIL Od MOM I'ldd¥ 











MANUFACTURERS, 
BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY. 





Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


on application. Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, Ch icago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBB 





BUILDING. 


150 Windows facing 


Over 100,000 square feet. 
the street. 


Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 


| in the World. 

} CORNER OF 

| Wasash Avenue ano Avams Street, 

CHICAGO 

Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 
Avenue at the eleventh hoursthey secured the 

| finest corner. * * * * There is no other build 

| ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 

} blocks that can show such a large window 

| frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 


trade than it is in its present location. 
Chicago Evening Journal. 


| — 











Highest 
Ty pe.” 











| «tne | The RUSSELL PIANO C0,, 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


(71 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 








NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


a JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 


COULON PIANO GO, SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT # PIANOS, 








MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY? 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL | caren ¢ 
471 Clybourn Ave., 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. | CEZICAGO. 


| 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 














OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, Il 





iperrnaeremniny 
HAMILTON ; ZSCHERPE & CO.. 


ORGAN CO., ii and 13 Ann Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
Ohicago, VU. Ss. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 
REED ORGANS 


of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


65, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., 





NEW YORK. 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 







HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 










\ \ \\ Hh 
‘ 





i, 


PIANOS Sie 


Were awarded, at the World's Fair, 

4 MEDALS AND DIPLOIAS FOR 
17 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 
20 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS WERE TAKEN 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 
constructing the “Crowns.” 
STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the ‘‘Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception rooms 
WORLD’S FAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in autograph letters 
which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it. 

GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Nw 
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KUSHsGERTS 


HIGH GRADE 


PIANOS 


CHICAGO 














A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 
Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 


Duet Chair. 


Piano and 
Typewriter. 








This Chair is 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair. 





Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, which drops into 
place, making luxurious i 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 

Cheapest Chairs made. back where it 

Send for Catalogue. is needed. 


Adjustable 
Spring Back 
Chair. 









THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGHR c&kw CO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All mail should be sent to the office 
Send for Catalogue, 





OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS and SCARFS, 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TEN & CUILLEAUMR: 


a at PATENT STEEL 
i MusiewIRE 


AGENTS }{AMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO. 


FOR 
UNITED STATES & CANADA 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





209 BOWERY NEW YORK 























NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J.: WASHINGTON, D. C.: CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. 


Address ail Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


-«$GOOD AGENTS WANTED 





——— 
| ge ee at 
of ju MAVE Ww j 


er ~\ a7 
at: a MANUFACTURER OF 
y , 
aN Ry rors & CRON LORD, 
= Q 


ne 7 , 
MG; (a € GIRAND, SQUARE AUER 
ak D PIANG FORTE AGTION a 


‘a to 47 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD, 


> Cambridgeport Mass. 





° 
& ORG pat 





1000 WALNUT STREET. 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. | 








CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 


9 BuT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST’ 
THE 








Have you seen our 
- NEW CATALOGUE? - 


a —_____{f not, send for it. 


i & Votey Organ Co., 


\ 1945 Park Avenue, New York. 





PIANO 
Ce 


INCORPORATED, 
Capital: One Million Dollars 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





Branch Offices: 


Detroit, Mich. 


DRESDEN, 
y GERMANY, 


} 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


R. SINGEWALD 


Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


The C. 8S. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 


ERVING, MASS. 














BLASIUS 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Rast River, 
NEW YORK. 


KURTZMANK 
PIANOS. 


| C. KURTZMANN & (0,, 


| 





MANUFACTURERS, 


§26 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BURPALO, X. ¥. 














| Theodor Stark, 


MANUFACTURER AND [XPORTER OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
AnD STRINGS, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, GERMANY. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Punchings. 
MAKER OF 


PIANO HAMMERS. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORK. 

















MUSIC TRADE 


Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
- BOSTON, MASS, 





10 Tremont Street, - 





INnW PRESS. 
“JACINTA,” 


mic Ope 





va by 
. A.G. ROBYN, 


Composer of * ANSWFR.”’ 


Merican Co 





HARRY PEPPER & CO,, 
57 West 42d Street, New York City. 


Manager. 





Arthur E. Thomas, - 


Martin Piano Trucks, 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 


For catalogues and prices address 
Oo. =x. MARTIN « OO., 
SIOUX CITY ITA. 
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a THOR VE A RITTN 


1833. 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





GUITARS fi omer reuse 


1893. 





I@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, 


Mr. 


Madame De GONI, | 
Mr, 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


FERRER, Mr. 


CHAS. De JANON, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


| Mr. 
Mr. 


only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Eto. 





plas 
—— 


le —— ¥ 4 HIGH GRADE.—TWO 





WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 
EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


oa ‘ PRESCOTT PIANOS, PRESCOTT. PIANO CO., 


SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


CONCORD, N. H. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(Formar_y 144 ELIZABETH STRERT.) 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! | 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 








** The Converse Banjothat Iam now using ‘““A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
every night tells its own story clear back t 


the box office.” BiLLty CARTER. 


manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
Con. BoyLe. 


**T have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
riehness and {fullness of tone.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON. 


second to none.” 
OKLAHOMA BILL, 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON 5. GORDON, no. 139 Fifth or _ York City. 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FIAWNCSS, 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


Hammers and Brackets Complete. 




















The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, 





OFFICE AND FACTORY 


T R. R. Station 
ESSEX, dene IVvOoRYTON, OOnN. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


I37th S.. NEW YORK. 








Stl & 513 E. 





| WILLIAM TOK & BRO., 





‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are | 





G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 








Gotp Mepat, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


Agents for United States and Canad 26 TAneEN ST., 
271 WABASH AVE., CHICAG 


NEW YORK, 





FOSTER PIANOS “3 
‘FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
CAI P| 3 N { The Brockport Piano Mf. Co., F 
BROCKPORT, N. Y 


7 . 
+ . . : 
HHA III IA AAA AMAIA AA AAS SS SIS SSH IK 
— POO ert 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
Nav TOoRnxsz. 


WASLE & CO.,* 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEV YWTOoR xk. 


COR. MOTT ST., 








AAA AAA AA AIDA AA AAA TSIM 





> 
MANUFACTURED BY 4 











wv 











DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than allotker makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


HoH.LEHnR & CoO.., Easton, Pa. 
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BNFS’ Au our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, 
patented July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprignts have our 
da 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, * 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854. 


vatent metallic action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, an 
arch, 1878, which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





BROWN & PATTERSON, 








MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 








The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any pianc 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 


know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable musjc sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 








om FOR 
: a4 A 
SEL SALE 


ae Ie) - AT 
( | ALL 
{ fe MUSIC 
Sw F 7 STORES. 


CAN'T SAW THEM OFF. 





C. F. HANSON & C0., 


MANUFACTURE 


INSTRUMENT COVERS 


tor fi 0s, Guitars, mary ee Is he. , in Felt and Canvas 
! re well known to the Jobbi Trade « as — 
er 








best i the siaxted Our tr re mark is 
dire s: 317 Main St., Worcester, nen. or “18 
Tre mont St., Boston, Mass. 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PATTIRING 


on hand and made to order. Regulating anu 
Repairing done. 


HASTINGS & SON, 


Experts in Piano Construction (over 30 years’ 
experience), 


39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 


LAKESIDE: 


PAN GANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


246,248 R250 W.LAKE ST 


= CHICAGO = 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 



































NO ADVANCE‘ '. TARIFF. 


No. 19 Violin E Strings. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 &820 East 39th St., New York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George's Ch., 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch.. 
N. Y., 4; Fifth ane Pres 
 S. & ‘3; Bro yn Taber- 
nacle,4; First Pre »yterian. 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; ¢ ‘hrist Ch. 
New Orleans, 3: and Pitts- 

burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 








CONNOR 


PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEw Yornsez. 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium 
priced Pianosin America. [Sen d fe or Catalogue. 
Pianos not shipped before being thorough- 

ly Tuned and Regulated 


: JAMES BELLAR’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EsTABLISHED 1856 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





‘New ane Interesting. 
ts GLORIOSA. 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks. 
Symphonion music. er- 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fower Pots, Christmas 
Irees, &c.. not weighing 
over 100 pounds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 
One sample with one 
musical work or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
proces 10 cents, Cash, Cata- 
ogue free. 
J.C. ECKARDT, 
9% TObingen Str., 
Stuttgart, Germany. 
















customary manner. It alsoenables those who | 


not 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 





ALSO 
—E———EE7 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRAUCH BROS, 
2) 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO AGTIORS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 7 
57 LITTLE WEST 12TH STREET New York. 





452 & 454 WEST 13ru STREET, | 
ORGAN PIPES. 
Wood and Metal. .. - Flue and Reed. . . =. . Voice cr Unvoloed. 


Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Iilustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO (CO, Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 














Highest and Special Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave,, New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a spec alty of, and for its come 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands uns approac hed in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale ond retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are ac knowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Bt FFET PARIS (Evette & 
Schaeffer), Reed Instruments; CuAs. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 





WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 18938. 


HIGHEST AWARDS far Violins, Violas and Violoncellos. 
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Grand and Upright 
PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


EINWAY 





WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


++e*UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS:; 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











BRIGGS PIANOS 


Bos Ton. 


FIRST wu 
. FIRST in Trade. 
FIRS 





in the Favor of the 
Public. 
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ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


OCard No. 8,117. 


f World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVERED Wits FINE BAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


READS : 


machine. 
(Signed) 





covering 
/ 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
7" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 








THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Du 


ane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 








